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KING    HENRY   I. 


ScEKE  I. — A  room  in  Weslmtmter  Palaee, 
Enter  Prince  William  of  England  and  Worcester. 

IVor.  My  lord,  put  off  these  clouds — 

P.  Will.  By  Heaven,  Woreestcr, 

This  dream  doth  trouble  me  !    The  thing  did  look 
So  real  to  my  vision,  standing  there 
Against  the  solid  darlcness^yet  the  while 
My  candle  buming^its  arm  raised  thus — its  head 
Smiling  in  gentle  sorrow — pointing  still 
To  heaven  above — I  cannot  help  but  think 
Some  danger  threatens,  which  this  spirit  would 
In  kindness  warn.     And  then,  as  in  my  bed 
I  raised  myself— half  sighing,  yet  most  still. 
Its  pale  lips  moving  strangely  with  the  sound — 
It  spake  to  me ;  and  told  me  of  such  things 
As  filled  my  heart  with  pity,  almost  stealing 
The  appetite  for  life  ! 

Wor.  My  lord,  I  know  not 

If  'twere  a  ghost  you  saw  :  but  you  have  thought 
Too  much  of  late  upon  your  uncle's  death ; 
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And,  in  the  common  light,  'twould  be  no  wonder 
If  he  should  steal  a  comer  in  your  dreams. 

P.  WUl.  I  know  your  creed.     But  for  this  ghost,  my 
lord- 
It  told  me  things  I  never  dreamed  till  then, 
And  more  to  come  I  may  not  live  to  prove. 

Wor.  My  lord,  I  trust  you  shall     The   King,  your 
father, 
Hath  set  his  hope  on  you. 

P.  Will.  Ay,  there's  the  trouble ! 

He  hath  ventured  all,  and  shall  reap  nothing  ! — Look  you. 
Here  comes  my  father. 

Wor.  'Tis  said  there's  news  from  France, 

Concerning  the  assistance  which  King  Louis 
Hath  promised  your  cousin. 

P.  Will.  From  my  deepest  heart 

I  am  sorry  for  the  Prince  ! — What's  left  his  spirit? 
By  Heaven,  it  is  enough  to  rouse  this  ghost  1 — 
You  smile,  my  lord — but  look  you  on  his  wrongs : 
His  heritage  stolen,  and  the  love  he  worships 
Given  to  myself,  who  do  as  truly  mind  her 
As  'twere  a  gadfly !     Let's  in  this  comer  now, 
And  'scape  the  business. 

\They  retire  to  the  hack  of  the  room. 

Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  despatch;  also  Anselm, 
Stephen,  the  Earl   of   Gloucester,   the  Earl   of 
Warwick,    the    Lord    Chamberlain,  other    Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Officers,  etc. 
K.  Hen.  Look  you,  my  lords ;  this  wind 

Which  lately  blew  so  soft  an  air  from  France, 

Hath  changed  into  a  wintry  blast  that's  like 

To  prove  a  tempest. 
Ansdm.  My  liege,  I  trust  not  war. 
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K.  Hen,  This  Louis,  King  of  France,  who  lately  sent 
Such  offers  of  fair  peace,  now  sends  us  word 
That  he  hath  changed  his  mind,  and  doth  intend, 
With  all  the  forces  he  may  gather  for  it, 
To  make  young  William  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Anseim.  My  liege,  I  am  sony  to  hear  it 

K.  Hen,  Yet  more  than  this  : 

He  hath  constrained  yon  fickle  Count  of  Anjou 
To  break  his  treaty  with  our  son,  and  wed 
His  daughter  to  the  Prince. — What  say  you,  sirs. 
To  this  defection? — {To  Stephen)  Stephen,  thou  hold'st 

our  heart : 
What  say  you,  nephew  ? 

Step^n.  By  Heaven,  my  liege,  I  say 

It's  not  to  be  borne  I 

K,  Hen.  Nor  shall  not,  by  our  crown  1 — 

This  England  is  a  lion  with  whose  mane 
No  hand  shall  trifle  t     In  this  note  he  doth 
Reproach  us  for  a  traitor,  and  defies 
Our  utmost  power.     But  I  think,  my  lords. 
With  your  true  help,  and  our  stout  English  knaves, 
We  may  give  back  defiance — ay,  and  wring 
A  sorrowful  penance. 

E,  of  War.  I  think,  my  lord,  we  shall. 

K,  Hen.  Ay,  sir,  we  will ! — With  God's  help,  and  our 

There  are  men  enough  laid  up  in  Normandy, 
More  than  enough  as  we  do  count  our  men, 
To  turn  these  bilious  Frenchmen  back  to  France, 
And  teach  their  King  his  oaths  I 

Anseim.  My  lord,  who  leads  the  forces? 

K.  Hen.  Anseim,  we  have  a  mind  our  son  should  go 
And  lead  oui  arms  to  honour.     He  hath  of  late 
Been  over  moody  in  his  thoughts ;  too  much 
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Given  up  to  dreaming;  and  'tis  like  this  business 
May  shake  the  mantle  from  his  soul,  and  clear 
The  clouds  which  hide  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

L.  Chamb.  My  lord,  3  messenger 

Would  speak  with  your  Grace. 

K.  Hen.  Let  him  speak  to  us.    (To  Messenger)  Well, 
sir, 
What  says  your  message  ? 

Mess.  My  lord,  I  come  from  Gloucester. 

K.  Hen.  From  Gloucester,  say  you  ? 

Mess.  My  lord,  I  was  enjoined  to  tell  your  Grace 
The  tomb  you  ordered  for  the  Duke  is  fmishcd. 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Robert's !— Well,  I  am  glad  to 
hear 
The  tomb  is  finished. — Is  it  rich,  I  pray  you  ? 

Mess.  More  excellent  in  work  than  rich,  my  lord. 
There  is  a  wondrous  likeness  of  the  Duke 
Carved  in  black  oak, 

K.  Hen.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — go. 

Here's  gold  to  help  thy  travel. 

\Gives  money  to  the  Messenger,  who  departs. 
(To  the  Lords,  etc.)  My  good  lords, 

O'erlook  the  emotion  which  this  fellow's  news 
Brings  to  our  spirit ;  for  my  brother's  death 
Hath  wrought  a  lifelong  trouble  in  our  breast, 
Coming  in  the  very  hour  we'd  fondly  planned 
To  set  him  free  1 

Anselm.  May  Heaven,  which  rules  all  hearts. 

Send  comfort  to  your  Grace's  ! 

K.  Hen.  God  send  it  so  1~ 

Sirs,  for  this  zeal  which  you  have  shown  our  need. 
We  heartily  thank  you,  and  shall  shortly  trust 
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To  use  your  kindness. — Fair  day  to  you,  my  lords, 
And  Heaven  go  with  your  counsels ! 

\Exeunf  Anselm  and  the  others. 

P.  Will.  I  tell  you,  Worcester, 

Some  impulse  drives  me — ^I  must  speak  this  message  ! 

Wor.  I'll  leave  you  to  it 

[Exit  Worcester.    Prince  William  approaches 
the  King. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  William,  bring'st  thou  aught 

Which  to  our  weary,  dull,  and  court-vexed  ears 
May,  without  custom,  he.  accounted  news  ? 

P.  Will.  My  lord,  I  had  a  curious  dream  last  night 

K.  Hen.  Well,  and  what  matter? 

P.  Will.  My  lord,  I  dreamt  I  saw 

My  uncle  Robert's  spirit 

K.  Hen.  Boy,  he  sleeps  in  peace  I — 

Thou  couldst  not  see  him ! 

P.  Will.                              Indeed,  my  lord,  I  thought 
I  saw  my  uncle's  spirit ;  and  it  said 

K.  Hen.  What  did  it  say  ? 

P.  Will.  My  lord,  in  solemn  tones 

Thus  did  it  whisper ; — 

William,  thou  art  greater  than  thy  father  Henry  ; 
Though,  as  the  changeling  smiles  of  fortune  go, 
Thou  shalt  not  be  as  great  a  man  as  he. 

K.  Hen.  Said  it  not  further  ? 

P.  Will  It  did  say  thus,  my  lord : — 

Wtlliam  of  England- 

K.  Hen.  On  with  thee,  boy ! 

P.  Will.   Though   thou    art  heir  to  Englands   royal 

K.  Hen.  Ay  ? 

P.  Will.   Thou  shalt  not  live  to  be  her  royal  King. 

K.  Hen.  Tis  a  most  foul,  hell-plotted,  damnM  lie  I 
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William,  believe  me  as  a  something  more 

Than  a  poor,  shadowy,  and  unceTtaio  ghost, 

That  fitful  wanders  through  the  restless  air, 

And  feeds,  like  school-girls,  on  the  sickly  seeds 

Of  the  ill-tempered  and  most  hollow  future — 

This  is  no  trustful  spirit  come  from  heaven. 

Either  to  warn,  or  flatter  us,  with  doubts  ! — 

No,  I'll  believe  it  not !— I  tell  thee,  boy, 

'Twas  not  so  long  ago  I  had  a  dream ; 

And  in  the  windings  of  that  curious  pause 

A  truer  spirit  whispered  in  mine  ear, 

And  prophesied  with  less  assuming  words. 

That  thou  ihouldsl  be  the  King  of  England  ! — Come, 

What  say  you  to  my  dream,  good  William  ? 

Is't  not  as  fair,  well  founded,  apt,  secure, 

Worthy  of  our  complete  credulity, 

Ay,  and  in  all  points  as  well  armed  and  mounted. 

As  this  pale  fancy  which  you  term  a  vision  ? — 

It  was  no  vision  ! — nor  was  yet  a  dream 

That  could  be  counted  half  so  true  as  mine — 

Not  half  so  plausible  ! — O,  I  pray  you,  hence 

With  all  these  vain  and  sickly  phantasies, 

That  turn  the  brain  with  their  uncertain  creeds. 

And  rob  the  wholesome  marrow  of  the  mind 

Past  all  redemption  !— Hence  with  all  vagaries  ! 

And  fet  us  fix  on  the  more  plump  rewards 

Which  our  own  iron  wills  and  Fortune's  bounty 

Cast  on  our  pathway  1 — William,  look  to  it  well  I  \Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Worcester  and  Gloucester. 
Wor.  The  King's  disturbed.     These  ghostly  rumours 
joined 
To  this  new  goblin — 'twill  so  colour  his  mind. 
Hell  think  the  veiy  devil  haunts  his  spirit 
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Glo.  'Tis  pity  that  the  Prince  would  tell  it  him. 

Wor.  I  held  his  cloak,  and  prayed  him ;  told  him  plain 
How  much  the  world  did  hang  upon  his  father, 
Which  these  wild  strains  would  make  a  discord — but 
He  was  as  madly  resolute  to  tell 
As  the  other  to  bear  him. 

Glo.  Yonder  they  come  : — 

The  King  looks  wrought  with  trouble. 

Wor.  This  fury  must 

Be  gently  med'cined. — Come,  we'll  wait  without : 
Tis  like  the  King  will  need  our  help  anon.         \Exeunt. 

Reenter  King  Henry,  followed  iy  Prince  Williau 
at  a  distance. 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  it  seems  very  true  ! — Why  did  I  press  him 
To  tell  me  further,  if  I  so  would  shun 
The  news  he  tells  me  ?    I  might  keep  up  to  him, 
And  with  tny  stubborn  doubts  brave  all  his  facts — 
But  my  heart  stops  my  tongue  !     'Tis  in  my  mind 
To  contradict  each  single  word  he  says — 
But  that  each  thing  so  plausible  appears, 
The  contradiction  in  my  throat  sticks  fast, 
And  I  am  glued  to  terror  1 — Yon  heaven  help  me. 
If  half  he  says  be  true  I — I  have  had  misgivings 
That  all  was  not  so  well  as  we  have  thought — 
But  can  the  dead  that  we  have  sealed  so  fast, 
And  ta'en  such  pains  that  they  shall  quiet  rest, 
Burst  through  the  trammels  which  should  hold  them  still. 
And  with  their  awful  presence  give  the  lie 
To  all  the  flattered  deeds  that  we  have  done  ? — 
I  will  refuse  to  credit  it  I — And  yet 
I  credit  it  too  much — by  far  too  much 
To  be  at  peace. — {To  Prince  William)  Come  hither  to 
me,  boy. 
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P.  WilL  Ay,  my  lord. 

K.  Htn.  William,   If    thou  shouldst  see  this    thing 
again, 
Tell  it  I  would  this  jewelled  crown  of  mine 
Could  sit  as  lightly  on  these  aching  brows 
As  that  rebellious  cloak  can  rest  on  it ! 

P.  Will.  I  will,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  And,  William,  shouldst  thou  see  it,  plainly 
tell  it 
That  this  particular  rent  it  makes  so  much  of 
Is  not  a  twentieth  part  so  ill  a  lesion 
As  is  the  rottenness  of  State  to  us  ! 

P.   Will.  I  will  say  all,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  O  what  a  bitterness  is  this  to  us ! 
The  royal  mind,  that  would  take  flight,  and  soar. 
And  firom  the  mists  of  undiscovered  depths 
Merge  into  greatness  and  imperial  splendour — 
Thus  to  be  checked  by  this  offended  spirit. 
And,  in  the  very  top-spring  of  its  triumph, 
To  be  damned  and  broken  l~Dost  thou  not  fear  it,  boy  ? 

P.  Will.  No,  my  lord,  I  have  no  cause. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  there  it  is,  he  has  no  cause  to  fear  ! 
While  I  have  cause  both  to  repent  my  deeds. 
And  fear  their  issue  ! — yet  when  as  young  as  he, 
I  should  have  shuddered  at  the  name  of  things 
I  have  done  since  1 — Would  that  the  dead  could  change  ! 
Then  Robert  should  take  all  the  world  of  State, 
So  I  his  conscience  in  its  rags  could  claim. 
And  give  him  mine  I — Go,  William,  and  send  hither 
The  Earl  of  Worcester. 

P.  Will.  My  lord,  I'll  send  him  to  you.  Exit. 

K.  Hen.  O  horrid  day,  that  saw  my  brother  die  ! — 
I  had  far  rather,  when  I  think  upon  it, 
That  I  had  been  my  brother,  and  he  I ! — 
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He-enter  Worcester. 
O  Worcester,  welcome  !    You  are  come  to  us 
In  a  full  hour. — I  pray  you,  tell  me  truly, 
If  you  have  heard  of  these  same  strange  reports 
Concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ghost 
At  yonder  abbey  ? 

Wor.  Why,  yes,  my  liege,  I  have. 

K.  Hen.  Worcester,  I  have  a  mind  ourselves  should  go. 
And  put  this  thing  to  test :  so  shall  our  senses 
Join  with  our  reason  in  a  measured  judgment ; 
And  if  *t  be  aught  in  nature  with  a  form, 
'Tis  like  we  shall  unravel  it  by  this. 

Wor.  My  lord,  I  will  be  ready  when  you  will. 

K.  Hen.  1  thank  you,  sir  ;  and  for  your  zeal,  I  know 
Your  worthiness  :  you  have  a  heart  to  face 
An  angered  lion  ;  and  a  head,  withal, 
To  avoid  its  fury. 

Wor.  Sire,  I  thank  your  kindness. 

JC.  Hen.  To-morrow  night,  if  you  be  minded,  sir, 
We'll  visit  yonder  abbey,  and  make  proof 
Of  this  strange  rumour. — Know  you  another  man 
Which  can  be  trusted  P 

Wor.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Sire. 

K.  Hen.  Is  he  sure,  think  you  ? 

Wor.  My  lord,  I  am  not  rash, 

But  I  would  stake  my  life  upon  his  trust. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  enough,  sir  ;  we  have  always  liked 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester. — Do  you  twain,  together, 
Meet  me  at  yonder  church  to-morrow  night : 
Then,  if  this  thing  exist  at  all,  'tis  like 
We  shall  hail  its  presence. 

Wor.  My  lord,  I  will  not  fail.    \Exeunf. 
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Scene  II. — Gloucester  Abbey, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester. 

K,  Hen,  (to  Worcester).  Give  me  thine  arm,'  I  pray 
thee.     (Takes  Worcester's  arm).     O  Worcester, 
Methinks  this  place,  with  all  its  gloomy  airs, 
Doth  hint  the  very  question  of  our  doubt. — 
Look  you  upon  these  graves — a  simple  end 
To  all  our  hopes  and  fears  !     Death  reigns  as  king. 
And  all  these  instruments  of  pageant  show 
The  sovereignty  he  bears. — But  look  around 
Here  sleep  our  country's  great :  a  little  dust 
The  sole  remembrance  of  a  thousand  dreams 
Which  stirred  the  world  and  them  ! — Ambition  here 
Laid  in  a  little  room  :  proud-swelling  War 
'Prisoned  within  a  shell :  and  fiery  Love 
Dead  to  all  fond  delight,  which  did  awhile 
Make  all  the  pulses  leap  ! — O  think  you,  Worcester, 
That  these  shall  ever  waken ;  e'er  again 
Be  animate  ? — Or  do  you  think  e'en  now, 
Clad  in  new  semblance,  they  still  'habit  here. 
At  some  strange  times  apparent  ?—  Can  you  conceive 
This  sentient  body,  changed,  yet  draped  as  once, 
Nature's  thin  counterpart,  of  such  drawn  stuff 
That  it  could  enter  through  these  abbey  walls 
And  not  one  stone  be  shuffled  from  its  place 
To  give  it  passage? — Can  gross  matter  yield 
Its  visible  presence,  yet  our  eyes  discern 
No  change  in  the  motion  ? — Or  do  our  atoms  but 
Thrill  to  a  sense  of  action  which  the  mind 
Is  used  to  picture  ? — Or  do  you  think  this  world 
To  be  the  thing  we  walk  on ;  and  ourselves. 
Like  it,  the  spawn  of  the  ages,  and  no  more  ? — 
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And  that  our  mother  Nature  gives  the  lie 
To  all  these  fancied  mysteries  of  her  womb 
Which  we  in  ignorance  have  so  long  held  true  ? 

Wor.  My  lord,  in  truth,  I  know  not 
K.  Hen.  You'll  not  break 

The  solemn  stillness.     If  a  voice  could  speak 
From  yonder  shining  heaven,  it  might  unravel 
Our  night  of  darkness. — Worcester,  mark  these  grave- 
stones. 

Wor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  They  say  the   grave  cares    not  for    titles, 
Worcester ; 
And  that  the  heads  that  once  in  royal  state, 
Encircled  round  with  gold,  shone  forth  like  stars 
Out  of  the  common  darkness — here  have  no  rights 
Which  from  the  beggar,  tossed  in  with  his  rags, 
One  jot  should  mark  them  ! 

Wor.  True,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Here  Nature  levels  all  things  into  dust : 
The  hungered  worms  that  'neath  these  stones  do  crawl. 
Have  no  especial  taste  to  guide  their  search. 
But  are  content  the  poor  man's  bones  to  gnaw 
With  as  glib  appetite  as  'twere  a  dish 
Cut  from  a  king's  breast-bone ;  and  these  pale  beams. 
That  in  their  wandering  do  o'erleap  their  bounds, 
Flay  on  the  lips  of  no  particular  rank. 
But  to  the  general  usage  bow  consent 
With  Nature's  untaught  freedom  ! — Whose  grave  is  this  ? 

Glo.  The  Duke  of  Normandy's,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  How !— Robert's  ?— 

Nay,  it  cannot  be  his. — I  thought  he  lay 
Somewhere  near  Worcester — m  the  church  at  Worcester. 

Glo.  By  your  orders,  Sire, 

The  noble  Duke  was  buried  here  in  Gloucester. 
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K,  Hen,  Worcester,  I  am  very  fearful  in  this  place ; 
Though  for  the  matter  of  my  fearfulness, 
My  mind  hints  not  the  reason. — O  Worcester, 
He  suffers  much  who  cannot  name  the  cause 
Whereby  he  suflfers ! — Tis  the  probing  steel 
Which  in  its  probing  brings  no  sting  to  light, 
That  makes  the  flesh  to  curdle ;  not  the  hand 
That  with  the  flesh  cuts  out  the  rankling  ill. 
And  leaves  the  remnant  healed  ! 

Wor,  Perchance,  ray  lord,  the  darkness  moves  your 
mind. 

K,  Hen,  Or  chance  the  howling  blast  that  tears  along 
0*er  yonder  sleepmg  hills  ;  the  murmuring  breeze, 
That  plaintive  weeps  for  folly ;  or  yon  stream, 
That  ghost-like  ripples  on  ;  that  yew,  that  gravestone — 
Or  anything  you  will :  being  but  a  boy, 
These  were  most  like  to  move  me ! — O  Worcester, 
Thou  who  shouldst  know  the  human  pulse  so  well. 
And  of  my  own  heart  hast  so  long  the  key 
In  the  close  keeping  of  thy  bosom  held — 
To  think  that  thou  couldst  for  a  moment  think 
Such  things  as  these  could  move  me  ! — My  good  friend, 
Tis  idle  to  speak  thus  :  no  clouds  of  night 
Could  turn  my  mind  to  darkness  :  'tis  a  darkness 
More  owes  its  origin  to  clouds  within 
Than  clouds  without  I — I  have  more  fears  to  fear 
Than  courage  to  relate ;  more  ills  to  dread 
Than  heart  to  speak  of;  more  disastrous  woes. 
Foils  of  ambition,  workings  of  ill  fortune. 
Stings  of  just  vengeance,  threatenings  of  treachery — 
More  altogether  evils  of  the  present. 
And  harpings  of  the  future — than,  by  the  gods,  good 

Worcester, 
I  sometimes  have  the  soul  to  stand  and  conquer  I — 
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Come,  let  us  leave  this  place. 

\T1iey  leave  tiu  church.    The  King  presently  returns, 
followed  by  Wurcester  and  Gloucester. 

K.  Hen.  What  haunts  me  thus  ? — Is  life  a  driven  slave, 
That  from  this  mart  of  action  finds  no  rest 
But  in  the  grave's  cold  shelter? — Let  me  go, 
If 't  be  the  only  path  discovered  yet 
Whereby  the  stings  of  conscience  may  be  shunned. 
And  peace  obtained  \ — O  hence,  ye  mysteries  ! 
I  would  avoid  ye  as  I  am  a  man, 
And  not  a  spirit ! — Have  I  done  a  wrong. 
That  ye  do  run  me  to  the  gates  of  hell. 
And  with  your  damnM  thongs  of  twisted  hydras 
Lash  my  vexed  soul  to  terror  ?     (Worcester  and  Glou- 
cester approach  him.) — Who  are  these, 
That  on  the  gathering  breast  of  midnight  come 
To  wake  the  dreams  that  should  have  woke  themselves 
With  their  intensity  of  fearful  horror — 
Their  most  damned  spile? 

Wor.  My  lord,  when  we  perceived  you  were  gone  back. 
We  followed,  too. 

K.  Hen.  You  are  most  welcome,  sirs. 

There  is  some  strange  fatality  in  the  air, 
Which  draws  men's  minds,  not  where  they  wish  to  go. 
But  to  some  secret  lurking  of  its  own 
Leads  where  they  would  not  follow. — 
1  pray  you,  stand  by  here. 

Glo.  {to  Worcester).  This  is  the  Duke's  tomb, 

K.  Hen.  Hark  1 — What  sound  was  that  ? 

Wor.  My  ears  were  sluggards,  Sire. 

K.  Hen.  Oh  ! horror  ! 

Glo.  (to  Worcester).  What  means  this  fear  that  moves 
his  Majesty  ? 

Wor.  (to  Gloucester).  I  know  not,  truly. 
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K.  Hen.  O  that  the  curtain  of  the  grave  should  rise 
Thus  coldly  in  rebellion  'gainst  the  laws 
Just  Heaven  has  planned — ay,  and  in  mercy  too  I 
And  should  reveal  unto  these  mortal  eyes 
The  naked  ilesh  in  al!  its  pristine  tints, 
Armed  with  new  forms  of  horror ! — Hence  I  from  my 

sight ! 
I  cannot  bear  thee,  spectre !    Who  could  guess. 
Who  knew  thee  once  on  earth,  and  with  thee  talked. 
Romped,  and  much  jested — that  the  day  could  fait 
When  thou  wouldst  change  thy  bearing,  and  become 
A  thing  like  this  ? — If  thou  wouldst  but  inform  me 
Thou  art  some  other  shape^I  could  conceive  it  all  I 
But  to  believe  my  brother  Robert  thus — 
'Tis  an  illusion  that  I  cannot  hug. 
Though  ne'er  so  true  in  nature  ! — Hence  !  to  thy  hell ! 

Wor.  My  lord,  what  moves  you  thus  ? 

K.  Hen.  Who  speaks  ?— What,  Worcester  ?— See  you 
nought,  my  lord  ? 

Wor.  Nothing,  Sire. 

K.  Hen.  O  to  be  blind  ! — How  happy  are  the  blind ! 
That  through  the  thick  walls  of  their  consciences 
See  nothing  flash  ! — O,  to  be  blind  like  you. 
My  lords,  I'd  give  my  kingdom  j — Look  !  'tis  there 

again  !— 
\^;hy  gives  the  grave  such  perfect  likenesses  ? 
If  I  have  sinned,  it  cannot  bring  him  peace 
To  wring  me  thus !— Hand  me  a  dagger,  lords ; 
And  I'll  so  fall  upon  it  to  the  earth, 
I  shall  see  nothing  more ! — Then  'twill  be  equal  ground  j 
And  spectre  shall  meet  spectre,  and  demand 
What  they  may  choose ! — O  Robert !    Robert !    Robert  t 
\Falh  to,  the  ground. 

Gh.  My  lord,  'tis  madness — there  is  no  one  here. 
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K.  Hen.  O  Gloucester,  were  this  madness  in  the 
grave, 
And  you  did  shovel  in  the  dust  upon  it, 
I'd  yet  find  strength  to  raise  you  up  my  hand, 
And  cry  God  Mess  you  t — See  you  not  this  thing  ? 

Glo.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  He  doubtful  shakes  his  grumbling  chains  at 

As  on  a  winter's  night  some  shivering  wretch 

Frowns  hard  on  fortune  ! — Yet  he  curses  not ; 

But  mumbles  forth  some  utterance  like  a  prayer. 

Which  makes  the  guilty  throbbing  at  my  breast 

Go  harder  still !— 'Tis  horrible  to  meet 

A  spectre  thus ! — Thus,  face  to  face  with  death  ! 

You  clad  in  earth,  and  he  a  thing  of  air — 

Yet  all  the  fearful  accents  of  reproach 

Writ  plainly  out  as  in  the  burning  flesh. 

Hot  with  indignant  spite ! — And  yet,  'tis  not  so ; 

For  on  his  pale  and  withered  countenance 

He  wears  the  smile  of  mercy,  wreathing  round, 

As  in  deep  pity  ! 

Gh.  Where  is  this  thing  ? 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yonder,  by  his  grave ! — Look  you,  my 
lord! 
He  shakes  his  head  at  me,  and  says  I  made  it — 
I  put  him  there ! — God !  I  did  no  such  thing  !— 
Yet  I  did  more ! — O  Robert,  haunt  me  not ! 
Most  charitable,  just,  and  righteous  shade, 
Haunt  me  no  more  !— Haunt  me  no  more,  good  shadow  ! 
But,  if  you  be  not  dead  to  all  forgiveness, 
As  by  one  flesh  we  entered  to  this  world, 
Hold  out  the  cup  of  mercy  under  heaven, 
And  catch  some  drops  for  me  !  \Falh  in  a  swoon. 

Wor.  Quick — help  me  with  the  King. 
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Glo,  Shall  I  call  for  help  ? 

Wor,  No,  let  us  carry  him  ourselves. — The  mom 
Already  breaks ;  and  if  we  be  not  quick, 
There  will  be  other  eyes  than  ours  to  see 
What  we  alone  must  have  the  keeping  of. 

{Exeunt  with  the  King. 


END   OF   ACT   I. 
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Scene  I. — An  open  place  near  Barfttur. 
Enter  an  Old  Man  and  a  Boy. 

Old  Man.  Keep  thy  blood  quiet,  boy !  I  tell  thee,  I'll 
have  none  o'  yonder  earthquake  ! — I  say,  if  thou  gett'st 
thyself  into  a  mischief,  thy  mother  will  give  us  battle 
enow  to  last  thy  'prenticing  I 

Boy.  Nay,  but  look  you,  father ! — The  heath's  full  of 
'em ! — The  bravest  knights  of  all  France  and  England ! — 
I  watched  'em,  myself,  as  they  rode  by  this  morning  ;  and, 
b/r  Lady,  their  armour  sparkled  in  the  sun  like  the 
jewels  on  the  King's  crown  ! 

\Sounds  of  battle  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Enter  a  third  Peasant 

%rd  Peas.  Hast  heard  the  news  ? 

Boy.  Ift  be  o'  the  battle,  I  pray  you  tell  it  us. 

Old  Man.  I  pray  thee,  tell  him  not  a  word.  The  boy's 
gone  mad  on  the  battle. 

Boy.  I  pray  you,  tell  us  how  it  went? 

T,rd  Peas.  Faith,  'twas  a  strange  battle.  First  the 
French  did  win,  and  then  the  English ;  but  in  the  end 
(if  o*  truth,  it  be  not  begun  again)  the  English  held  the 
fight,  and  forced  the  Frenchmen  from  the  field  :  yet  the 
latter  kept  a  bold  front,  and  'twas  but  a  hair's-breadth 
between  'em  to  the  very  last 
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Boy.  How  fought  young  William  for  his  'heritance  ? 

yd  Peas.  Right  stoutly,  as  ever  he  hath  done. 

Boy.  How  stood  the  Prince  of  England  ? 

yd  Peas.  Still  bolder  than  his  cousin,  if  t  be  possible. 

Boy.  Fought  he  with  his  cousin  ? 

yd Ptas.  No,  'twas  the  strangest  part:  though  he 
dared  every  other  knight  in  the  field  to  till  him,  he 
avoided  the  Prince  as  if  he  had  been  a  coward. 

\The  sounds  of  battle  are  heard  nearer. 

Old  Man.  Hark  now  ! — They're  coming  nearer  us  ! 

yd  Peas.  Nay,  'tis  all  o'er,  man  :  thou  need'st  not  fear 
'em. 

Boy.  I  pray  thee,  let's  go  and  watch  'em. 

Old  Man.  Thou  shalt  go  home  to  thy  mother,  and  be 
whjpt ! — Thou  ass,  thou  1 — Wilt  slay  thyself  out  o'  envy 
for  the  killed  ?— Come,  now  1 

yd  Peas.  I'll  go  along,  and  help  keep  peace. 

\Exeunl. 

jEn/erPRiscE  VVrLMAM  of  ^nglmid,  pursued  dy  Friuce 
William  of.  Normandy. 

P.  Will,  of  Eng.   Hold,  hold  !— Pursue  no  further ! 

P.  Will,  of  Nor.  Though  thoa  fliest, 

I  have  a  word  to  bring  thee  back  again — 
Coward,  thou  dar'st  not  fight  me  ! 

P.  Will,  of  Eng.  In  truth,  I  dare  not 

P.   Will,  of  Nor.  Ob, 

I  am  mistaken  in  my  star !     By  Heaven, 
I  followed  here  to  measure  swords  with  one 
I  took  to  be  a  soldier ;  and  I  thought 
He  only  fled  me  on  the  bloody  field 
To  find  a  sanctum  from  the  clang  of  men 
Where  we  might  fight  in  peace. — I  was  mistaken  : 
That  man  I  flattered  with  so  bold  a  thought 
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Was  bom  a  coward,  and  no  more  can  fight 

Than  could  my  mother  !— By  the  Lord,  (air  cousin, 

If  England's  king  had  met  my  father  thus, 

He  had  not  let  him  off  so  easily 

As  on  the  field  at  Portsmouth  ! — Out  on  you ! 

Dare  you  not  fight  me? 

P.   Will,  of  Eng.  Ay,  dare  I ;  but  yet  will  not. 

Call  me  a  poltroon,  and  I'll  give  you  back 
Smiles  for  your  daggers  \    For  that  wrong  you  seek. 
As  there's  a  heaven  above  us  to  judge  all, 
I've  never  harmed  my  uncle. 

P.  Will,  of  Nor.  No,  I'll  not  shift  with  you  r 
Your  tongue  is  rich  in  quibbles  as  mine's  poor ! 
But  for  the  matter  of  our  present  suit, 
Hear  a  plain  argument : — think  you  the  son 
Would  not  seek  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  a  devil 
Piled  on  the  grey  head  of  his  murdered  father  ? 
Or  should  he  sit  in  silence  o'er  his  grave, 
And  pale  the  memory  of  those  bloody  stains 
With  a  monk's  prayer-book  ? — Look  you,  how  runs  the 

story? 
Both  you  and  I  are  children  of  two  brothers : 
One  was  a  devil,  and  the  other  was  not : 
You  argue  that  you  have  not  harmed  my  iather  : 
But,  by  the  God  of  heaven,  I  maintain 
Tis  equal  just  to  tax  your  father's  son, 
As  for  my  uncle  to  destroy  his  brother  ! 

P.  WHl.  of  Eng.  Cousin,  if  you  will  reckon  up  our 

griefs, 
Methinks  I've  wept  for  what  my  father  did 
More  tears  than  you  for  that  he  wronged  my  uncle. 
P.  Will,  of  Nor.  0  gracious  Heaven  send  a  drought 

to  tears, 
And  burning  manhood  let  decide  this  strife .' — 
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O  God  ! — Why,  look  you,  cousin  : 
My  father's  death  went  over  thirty  years ; 
And  in  that  death  more  cares  sat  on  his  soul. 
And  honors  rent  him,  than  could  ever  hap 
In  our  one  death  1 
P.  WiU.  of  Eng.  Alas  1  poor  uncle ! 
P.  WiU.  of  Nor.  Nay,  look  you,  cousin : — he  did  not 
die  at  once, 
But  inch  by  inch  was  shoven  in  his  grave 
By  the  most  damned  and  extreme  villainies 
That  ever  yet  the  subtle  hands  of  devils 
Had  cruelty  to  forge  ! 

P.  Will,  of  Eng.  O  unhappy  uncle  ! 
P.  Will,  of  Nor.  There,  take  to  hell  your  pity !— Surely 
the  devils 
Will  give  you  welcome  with  a  better  grace 
Than  Robert's  son  ! — If  you  would  show  me  pity, 
Draw  that  dull  sword  you  carry  at  your  side, 
And  wake  its  rusty  sleep  against  my  heart ! — 
Then  I  could  thank  you  ! — By  the  gods,  fair  cousin, 
I  do  believe  you  lack  the  soul  to  fight ! 
P.  Will,  of  Eng.  Nay,  I  will  not  fight  you. 
P.  Will,  of  Nor.  Then  Heaven  forgive  my  conscience 
of  your  murder  !  [Strikes  at  him. 

P.  Will,  of  Eng.  Let  Heaven  be  judge  of  what  shall 
fall  this  day ! 
But  I  have  seen  thy  father's  spirit  stand 
As  near  to  me  as  thou  art  standing  now ; 
Yet  in  its  hand  I  saw  no  spectral  sword 
To  act  the  shadow  of  some  longed-for  deed 
Which  might  relieve  it  of  a  burdened  thought. 
Or  ease  its  memory  of  a  hoarded  debt 
As  bloody  as  you  hint  at 
P.  Will,  of  Nor.  O  God  of  mercy !— Thou  hast  seen 
my  father  7 
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P.  Will.  ofEng.  Ay,  as  I  hope  for  grace, 

I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  thy  father  twice  ; 
And  it  looked  not  as  thou  dost  look  on  things, 
Through  the  bare  medium  of  a  mortal  eye  ; 
Nor  did  it  frown,  or  shake  its  head  at  me, 
As  if 'twould  visit  vengeance  on  my  head 
For  what  injustice  my  poor  father  did 
When  but  an  infant  in  my  crib  I  lay  ; 
But  with  its  pale  hand  pointed  il  to  heaven, 
As  though  it  would  interrogate  the  skies 
For  the  great  mercy  they  designed  for  men! 

P  Will,  of  Nor.  O  God  1 — You  say  that  you  have  seen 
him  twice  ? 

P.  Will.qfEng.  Ay,  twice: — but  I  beseech  you,  cousin. 
Think  not  so  sadly  of  my  dream. 

P.  Will,  of  Nor.  Your  dream? — I  thought  that  you  had 
seen  him  ? 

P.  Will,  of  Eng.  \  should  have  said  my  vision. 

P.  Will  of  Nor,  Ay  ! 

\Moves  aside,  and  in  a  while  returns. 
Cousin,  methinks  we  are  not  like  to  meet 
Again  'neath  heaven  ;  therefore  take  my  hand  ; 
And  for  my  anger,  'tis  dissolved  and  past, 
Changed  into  sorrow. — God  be  with  my  father !      \Exi/. 

P.  Will,  of  Eng.  Amen,  amen  I —     [Kneels. 

0  hear  me,  uncle,  if  thou  be  a  spirit ! 

1  could  weep  tears  of  blood  above  thy  grave. 
To  think  how  thou  at  my  poor  father's  hands 

Hast  suffered  such  foul  wrong! — O  damnfed  treatment  I — 
To  serve  a  brother  thus ! — Monstrous  ! — A  slave. 
Whose  groaning  chains  did  stop  him  thirty  years 
From  striking  out  one  honest  blow  to  prove 
His  kingly  spirit  felt  the  slights  it  suffered  ! — 
O  God !  what  villainy  lies  under  heaven  I 
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Surely  the  justice  of  the  skies  did  sleep 
When  Robert  languished  thus ! — Unhappy  Duke  ! 
Soft  Nature  must  have  sickened  in  her  womb 
When  Fate  ordained  thee  to  live  long! — Most  horrid 
fate  !— 

0  damned,  thrice  damned ! — The  best  of  all  thy  years 
Spent  in  a  dungeon ! — Ay,  and  it  strikes  me  now, 
Though  it  was  given  out  they  used  thee  well — 
Perchance  thy  dim  eyes  never  saw  the  light 

Till  the  cold  hand  of  Death  shook  off  thy  bonds, 

And  heaven  flashed  out  upon  thee  ! — O  cursed  wrong ! — 

Peace  to  thy  injured  spirit  ! 

Enter^  with  drums  beatings  King  Louis,  Crispin,  and 
the  French  army.     Prince  William  rises, 

K,  Louis  (to  Prince  William).  Fair  day,  my  lord. 
Pray  you  to  the  god  of  battles,  that  again 
He  may  bring  victory  ? 

P,  Will,  No,  my  lord:— 

To  the  God  of  spirits,  that  no  more  may  come. 

K,  Louis.  Well,  well,   my  lord :    we  are  for    France 
to-night 
A  thousand  times  we  thank  your  courtesy ; 
And  trust  that  never  while  our  kingdoms  stand 
The  world  shall  see  us  with  drawn  swords  again. 

P.  Will  My  lord,  it  is  my  trust  it  never  shall 

K.  Lj)uis.  Once  in  a  battle  when  I  met  your  father, 

1  had  the  fortune  to  unhorse  him  twice  : 
Still,  though  overmastered  in  the  changeful  tug. 
Like  a  most  gallant  soldier,  rose  he  up 

To  seize  a  passing  charger  by  the  mane  \ 
Saying,  he  did  forgive  me  all  my  luck 
Since  I  had  borne  me  in  the  field  so  well. — 
Thus  you,  my  lord,  when  you  that  father  see, 
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Tell  him,  I  pray  you,  we  could  bear  defeat 
From  such  a  leader  as  he  sent  to  meet  us. 

jP.  Will,  My  lord,   there   is  a   boon   which  I  would 
crave. 
Lies  near  my  spirit 

K,  Louis,  Receive  it,  as  'twere  given ; 

And  for  the  asking,  our  most  worthy  thanks. 

P,  Will,  My  cousin's  fortune  goes  against  my  heart : 
I  would  beseech  your  Majesty's  good  grace 
To  help  him  in  the  world. 

K.  Louis,  This  very  hour 

We  name  him  lord  of  Flanders. — Nay,  no  thanks  : 
We  still  do  owe  you  double. — Farewell,  my  lord  : 
'Tis  growing  dark,  and  we  must  on  to  France. 
We  hold  you  bound  to  be  our  guest  in  Paris. 
( To  Crispin)  Now,  Crispin,  sound  the  march. 

\Exeunt  King  Louis,  etc. 

Enter  Worcester. 

P,  Will,  Worcester,  how  lies  our  ship  ? 

Wor.  Right  nimbly  to  the  wind,  which  is  as  gentle 
As  lovers  in  their  sighs. 

P.  Will,  Well,  well,  it  may  be.— 

This  shadow  of  my  uncle  hath  disturbed  me  : 
I  know  not  why. 

Wor,  My  lord,  here  comes  your  sister. 

P,    Will,    She's    like    the    gentle    summer   lightning, 
Worcester, 
That  lightens  all  the  heaven  of  my  dreams. 

[Exit  Worcester. 

Enter  Marie 

Come  here,  my  pretty  shipmate. — What's  your  will  ? 
Marie,  Sweet  my  lord  general,  do  not  sail  to-night. 
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P,  WilL  And  why,  my  pretty  sister  ? 

Marie,  Oh,  my  good  lord,  I  have  had  ugly  dreams  ; 
Which,  if  you  take  them  to  be  true  at  all, 
Forbid  both  you  and  me  to  sail  this  night 

P,  Will  My  pretty  sister,  you  should  look  on  dreams 
Even  as  on  shadows,  nothing  fearing  either. 

Marie,  If  you  had  only  seen  my  shadows,  cousin, 
Methinks  you'd  fear  the  substance  of  my  dreams  ! 

P,  WilL  By  Heaven,  I  know  their  pith !     Yet,  gentle 
dove. 
If  you  can  find  no  evidence  but  this 
Why  we  should  change  our  sailing,  and  remain 
Inactive  here — I  fear  we  must  go  on. 

Marie,  O  soft,  my  lord,  fear  not  for  evidence  I 
For  every  sailor  that  I  put  the  question, 
Gave  it  as  his  opinion  'twould  be  wise 
To  stay  to-night :  therefore  you  see  my  dreams 
Are  not  so  widely  in  the  fault  with  that 
You  take  as  proper  judgment  in  the  matter. 

P,  Will  Why  do  the  sailors  speak  so  foolishly, 
When  all  the  heavens,  clustered  round  with  stars. 
So  beautifully  do  their  words  deny  ? 

Marie,  I  pray  you,  do  not  sail. 

P,  Will  Gave  you  them  pennies  ? 

Marie,  No,  my  lord. 

P,  Will  You  should  not  credit  what  these  people  tell 
you: 
There's  not  so  much  of  wisdom  in  the  world. 
That  every  babbling  tongue  should  speak  the  truth. 

Marie,  O  be  advised,  and  do  not  sail  to-night. 

P,  Will  Look  you,  I'm  in  a  mood  for  lecturing. 

Marie,  Then  lecture  me,  and  sail  to-morrow  noon. 

P,    Will  I  have  some  maxims  for  you. 

Marie,  I'll  hear  you  say  them  till  the  morn  do  peep. 
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P.  Will.  Look,  how  your  mind  will  wander  to  its 
chuck ! 
I  would  correct  you  of  your  superstition ; 
Since  I  perceive  you  have  an  eye  too  prone 
To  catch  at  shadows  from  the  world  we  see  not 

Mark.  In  truth,  you  will  not  sail  ? 

P.  Will.  Sister,  beware  you  of  a  slavish  mind  ; 
It  is  the  very  curse  of  many  a  man 
Who  started  wisely,  nor  believed  the  years 
Could  ever  come  to  see  him  stumble  thus. — 
Beware  that  slavery  which  makes  the  mind 
Yield  to  the  diction  of  each  wayward  fancy, 
So  that  the  worm  of  pale  credulity 
Eats  into  the  imagination,  and  lays  waste 
The  goodly  territory  of  the  reason. — 
Let  not  the  random  bolts  of  other  men 
Take  undue  precedence  of  your  own  judgment ; 
But  rather  deem  your  senses  to  be  just — 
With  this  exception  :  that  themselves,  at  times, 
Do  slip  and  err,  leading  men  much  astray. 

Marie.  Have  you  nought  else  to  tell  me  ? 

P.  Will.  Be  wise  in  all  things,  and  speak  never  a  word, 
And  you  shall  live  as  happy  as  in  the  grave. 

Marie.  That's  ripe  advice  ! — Have  you  nought  else  ? 

P.   Will.  Sit  on  the  ground,  and  you  shall  never  fall : 
He  that's  bom  blind  will  never  see  the  stars. 

Marie.   More  still  ? 

P.  Will.  "A  babe  in  a  house  is  a  well-spring  of  joy." 

Marie.  Oh,  that's  too  poor  ! 
You  are  particularly  wise  to-night : — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  you  mean  to  sail  ? 

P.  Will.  Do  you  still  harp  upon  that  ancient  string  ? 

Marie.  Ivj,  till  you  lend  your  voice  unto  that  string. 

P.  Will.  What  shall  I  sing  you,  sweet  ? 
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Marie.  Sing  that  you  will  not  sail. 

P,  WilL  O  still  that  string  ! — It  is  a  pauper  string  ! 
Have  you  no  other  tune  in  all  your  pipes, 
Which  can  be  shifted  for  that  ancient  burden  ? 

Mark.  What  bird,  my  lord? 

P,  Will,  The  feathered  monster  of  a  woman's  souL 

Marie,  In  faith,  I  do  not  know  it. 

P,   WilL  The  bird  that  sits  upon  a  woman's  tongue, 
And  croaks,  and  croaks,  and  croaks  unto  the  night 
Such  mournful  dirges  on  imagined  vices 
As  make  the  simple  hairs  of  fools  to  stand 
As  high  as  Tewkesbury  tower  in  the  wind ! 

Marie,  Oh,  good  my  lord,  I  pray  you,  do  not  sail  ! 

P,  Will,  Take  peace,  take  breath  : — come,  let  me  cut 
thy  tongue  out. 

Marie,  Oh,  do  not  sail ! 

P,  Will,  You  would  not  have  me  to  forsake  my  duty  ? 

Marie,  I  would  not  have  you  to  set  sail  to-night. 

P,  WilL  O  what  a  bubble  is  the  mind  of  woman  ! 
Blown  fresh  and  lovely  from  the  mouth  of  heaven, 
For  men,  and  fancy,  and  the  winds  to  waft 
Whither  they  choose  to  toy  it  I — I  tell  you  what : 

{Takes  her  by  tluliand^  and  draws  her  to  him. 
I  have  nursed  you  often  when  we  two  were  children ; 
And  as  your  pretty  form  with  the  years  has  climbed, 
So  has  my  love  for  you  kept  pace  and  grown  : 
I  could  not  love  you  better  for  a  world — 
No,  nor  for  ten  ! — Think  you  I'd  harm  you  now  ? 
I  tell  you  by  that  God  there  is  in  heaven. 
Who  measures  men  more  by  the  souls  they  keep 
Than  by  their  deeds  (which  singularly  fall), 
I  would  not,  for  the  span  of  yonder  stars. 
Have  any  evil  happen  to  your  life  ! — 
Yet,  by  the  eternal  rule  which  holds  our  spirits, 
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Must  we  set  sail,  or  else  go  mad  by  the  moon ! — 

Go,  go  ! — There  is  a  monster  on  my  heart ! — 

One  kiss,  and  pray  for  guidance !  \Exit,  followed  by  Maree. 


Scene  II. — Tlu  English  Channel,  with  the  skip  of  Prince 
William  sailing. 

Enter  on  the  deck  isi,  2nd,  and  ^rd  Lords,  and  a  parly 
of  the  Prince's  company,  drinking  and  singing. 

\sl  Lord.  For  the  love  of  old  Ocean,  and  all  the  salt 
that  swims  in  it !  [Drinks. 

and  Lord.  I'll  drink  his  health  in  better  liquor  than 
ever  he  dreams  of  brewing  ! 

jst  Lord.  Now,  sirs,  for  the  chorus.  'Tis  a  fair  night : 
see  ye  sing  softly,  and  all  together.  [They  sing. 

Song. 
When  on  the  shining  sea 

Fair  Doris  sailed  for  pleasure, 
"  Now  all  for  love,"  said  she, 
"  We'll  sing  a  merry  measure — 
Tra  la,  tra  la,  tra  la  !  " 
But  Nereus  from  his  wave, 

Soon  as  he  heard  her  measure, 
He  stole  her  to  his  cave. 

All  for  his  love  and  pleasure — 
Tra  la,  tra  la,  tra  la ! 

ist  Lord.  'Fore  Bacchus,  a  good  song,  well  sung,  and 
on  as  fair  a  night  as  ever  Cleopatra  wooed  Ciesar  ! 

in/i  Lord.  IjCt's  drink  Cleopatra's  health.  I  think 
we've  drunk  to  every  fellow  on  this  ship,  from  the  captain 
down  to  the  boatswain. 
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1st  Lord,  Raise  your  cups,  gentlemen. — To  Cleopatra 
and  Julius  Caesar  1 

3/v/  Lord,  Who  wooed  Cleopatra  on  such  a  night  as 
this !  {They  drink. 

is/  Lord,  Now,  sirs,  one  more  bumpef  to  the  Prince  ! 

2nd  Lord,  With  all  my  heart. 

1st  Lord,  Here's  to  our  most  gracious — most  future 

Enter  Prince  William. 
P,  Will,  Well,  gentlemen,  do  you  keep  merry  spirits  ? 
\st  Lord,  My  lord,  we  were  about  to  drink  your  health 
in  canary. 

P,  Will,  I  thank  you,  sirs  ;  but  my  health  is  not  so 
good  as  to  need  drinking. — Do  you  think  yonder  stars 
shine  as  brightly  as  they  did  an  hour  ago  ? 
1st  Lord,  Ay,  my  lord,  I  think  so. 
P,  Will,  I  thought  they  seemed  clouded,  but  I  know 
not.     Will  you  come  to  supper  in  my  cabin  ? 

1st  Lord,  With  pleasure,  my  lord.  [Exeunt  below, 

[T/ie  wind  gradually  rises y  and  a  storm  comes  on, 
followed  by  lightning  and  thunder. 

Enter  several  Sailors. 

1st  Sailor,  Make  all  tight  there  !     The  devil  take  this 
change  of  wind,  that  blew  it ! 

2nd  Sailor,  The   sea*s  in  a  mad  rage  !     Fll  warrant 
'twill  be  dirty  weather  in  the  Channel. 

1st  Sailor,  Is  the  captain  coming?     If  we  slack  not 
sail,  'tis  like  to  carry  us  to  the  bottom. 

^rd  Sailor,  Ay,  ay ;  I  heard  him  call  the  boatswain. 

2nd  Sailor,  Half  the  men  be  drunk  with  the  Prince's 
wine. 

1st  Sailor,  I  wish  the  Prince  and  his  friends  were  in 
heaven  ! — Look  to't — I'll  fetch  the  captain. 

[Exeunt  about  the  ship. 
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Re-mter  Prince  William. 

P,  WilL  By  Heaven,  there's  ne'er  a  smile  in  all  yon 
space 
To  contradict  this  madness! — {Calls  below)  Come  up, 
my  lords ! 

Re-enter  ist,  ind^  and  ^rd  Lords,  and  the  others, 

ist  Lord,  Speak  you,  my  lord — what's  happened  ? 
P.  Will.  Ye're  in  a  dream, 

But  only  of  this  earth  ! — Yet  while  ye  slept 
The  heavens   have  changed. — Look  up,  my  lords,  on 

high, 
Where  are  your  hopes  !    Since  last  we  thought  of  heaven 
The  skies  have  doffed  their  mantle,  and  put  on 
A  mourning  habit  I 

ist  Lord,  Tore  grace,  a  storm  doth  threaten  ! 

P,  WilL  Ay,  ay ! — The  sky   grows  black ;   and  here 
below 
The  waves  do  fret  them,  that  can  feel  afar 
The  pricking  of  the  storm. 

2nd  Lord,  My  lord,  'tis  like 

A  transformation  ! — But  an  hour  ago 
The  sky  was  bright  with  myriad  lamps  that  shone  : 
While  now — 'tis  dark  as  death  ! 

P  Will,  Ay,  that's  the  word.-— 

While  you  were  busy  with  your  cups,  yon  heaven 
Prepared  a  flagon  that  shall  drown  us  all !      ^ 
^rd  Lord,  May  God  have  mercy  on  us  all ! 
P,  Will  Pray  all  ye  can ; 

For  'tis  a  dreadful  night,  from  which  as  like 
But  few  of  us  shall  wake  ! — Hark,  hark  to  heaven  ! 
There's  matter  yonder  for  an  hundred  souls  ! 

ird  Lord,  It  rises  every  moment — fearful  sound ! 
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ist  Lord.  Would  Gcxi  we  were  in  Barfleur  ! 

P,  Will,  Keep  up  your  hearts. — 

Look,  look  ! 

How  madly  do  these  billows  roll — each  wave 
Overleaping  his  proud  fellow  that  would  toss 
Its  foam  to  heaven  ! — Look  you  ! — every  moment 
The  fearful  sky  is  hidden,  and  again 
It  frowns  upon  our  sight ! — So  ! — how  our  ship 
Doth  shiver  at  their  shock,  and  mad  with  fear 
Half  bounds  into  the  depth  ! — Hark  !  now  the  thunder 
Booms  through  yon  inky  vault ! — By  Heaven,  methinks 
The  world  is  cracking  ! — Look,  sirs  ! — in  yonder  darkness 
The  lightning's  finger  paints  a  ghostly  picture 
Shall  make  some  spirits  quake  ! 

ist  Lord,  My  lord,  I'll  go  below — I  dare  not  mark  it. 

[Exeunt  Lords,  etc. 

Enter  Captain,  Boatswain,  and  Sailors. 

Capt.  Ho,  what  ho  .' — 

Call  up  more  hands,  and  ease  her  to  the  wind  ! 

F,  IViil,  O  noble  captain ! — How  he  buffets  the 
storm  ! 

Boat,  Look  to  yon  sea  ! — Luflf,  luff,  I  say ! — Lay  her 
belly  to  the  wind  !— Steady  ho  ! 

P,  Will.  By  Heaven,  a  monster  ! 

Capt.  Stand  to  the  helm ! — Starboard,  there,  starboard ! — 
So,  well  slipped,  my  lads  ! — Now  slack  sail  for  your  lives, 
and  may  Heaven  bate  this  tempest ! 

Boat.  I  doubt  she'll  weather  it,  if  it  blows  like  this  till 
sunrise. 

Capt,  Keep  her  up — look  to  the  starboard  sheets ! — 
Tore  God,  she'll  crack  her  timbers  ! — {To  Boatswain) 
How  lies  the  wind  now  ? 

Boat,  It  blows  up  foul  from  the  nor'-west,  sir. 
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Capt.   hoti,  help  us  float ! — How  she  dips  her  nose 
in  the  billows ! 

Boa/.  By  the  cut  of  her  belly,  I'll  be  sworn  some 
Dutchman  built  her ! 

Ca^.  Look  to  the  ship,  now. — I'll  below  a  while,  and 
cheer  the  passengeis. 

Z*.  MW.  I   pray  you,  captain,   to  speak  a  word  of 
comfort  to  my  sister. 

C^.  My  lord,  I'll  go  to  her  at  once. 

[Exeunt  Captain,  Boatswain,  and  Sailors. 

Enter  Worcester. 
P.  mil.  Well,  Worcester, 

What  think  you  of  the  matter  ? 

IVffr.  My  lord,  I  fear 

P.  Will.  Fear  nothing,  Worcester. — 

So  it  shall  steer  us  to  a  better  port, 
We'll  hail  the  tempest  as  a  monstrous  friend. 
And  drink  his  health  in  firkins  of  green  salt  t 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Wor.  Here  conies  the  boatswain. 

P.  Will.  Ask  him  his  opinion. 

Wor.  How  thmk  you  of  the  night,  good  boatswain  ? 

Boat.  I  think,  masters, 

Twill  be  cold  death  for  some  of  us  to-night. 

P.  Will.  Go,  tell  my  sister  there  are  owls  abroad, 
And  that  we  heed  not  any  of  their  hooting  ! 
{To  Boatswain)  If  we  should  ever  reach  the  shore,  my 

friend, 
I'll  give  thee  half  my  land  for  speaking  honest 

Boat.  My  thanks,  my  lord,  but  I  would  rather  have 
One  yard  of  earth  in  that  great  land  to  come 
Than  all  the  acres  which  you  Normans  boast.         \Esit. 
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P.  Will.  Ye  gods  and  goddesses  ! — 'Tis  wise  to  mark 
How  noble  death  doth  make  men  in  extreme  ! 
This  fellow,  whose  rapacious  soul  would  covet 
A  bald  monk's  penny  on  the  thoughtless  land, 
Scorns  all  the  world  as  he  confronts  it  now, 
Backed  on  by  peeps  of  heaven  ! — How  looks  the 
tempest  ? 

Wor,  There  is  a  momentary  pause 

P,  Will,  By  Heaven, 

'Tis  a  most  wondrous  motion  ! — 
Anon  the  thunder  riseth  on  the  din, 
Like  some  huge  giant  o'er  his  angry  crew, 
Bidding  the  elements  his  power  to  own, 
And  for  a  moment  hush  !     The  wrathful  lightning 
Impatient  lasheth  all  the  sullen  space 
In  fitful  fury,  like  a  thousand  devils 
Armed  with  their  native  fire  ! — So,  avaunt ! — 
Look,  how  yon  billow  scours  the  heaving  plain, 
And  bellowing  forth  his  horrible  approach. 
Leaps  to  our  groaning  bows  ! — Now  o'er  our  heads 
His  frothy  torrents  like  huge  mountains  whorl, 
And  with  exultant  fury,  foaming,  toss 
Their  seething  fragments  to  our  shuddering  masts ! 

[^The  storm  increases,  with  more  lightning,  thunder , 
etc. 

War.  God  help  us  ! — Now  it  rages  I 

P.  Will  Ay,  mark  it  well ! 

The  gusty  tempest  furiously  drives  past. 
And  in  those  tattered  rags  that  yonder  hang 
Plays  sadder  music  than  our  fathers  dream  of  I 

Re-enter  the  Captain. 

{To  Captain)  Well,  captain,  well? 

Capt.  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  that  'tis  ill — 
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F,  Will,  Thafsas 

The  spirit  stands. — "What  quarter  lies  the  wind? 

Capt  My  lord,  'tis  blowing  from  the  north  by  west. 

P.  Will.  I  pray  you,  tell  me  : — if  this  storm  do  last, 
And  these  proud  curling  waves  leap  up  to  heaven 
In  the  offended  temper  of  their  minds, 
(Being  fiercely  jealous  of  the  raving  blast) — 
How  say  you,  captain  :  can  this  wooden  saucepan 
Keep  out  the  water  and  the  scowling  fiend. 
So  we  survive  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
For  a  whole  night  ? 

Capt  I  half  suspect  it  cannot 

P.  Will.  Then,  in  the  whole  suspicion  of  your  mind, 
Tis  an  ill  bird  that  sits  upon  this  gale  ! — 
God  send  we  all  shall  meet  again  in  heaven ! 

Capt.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  hope  not 

P.  Will.  Why,  with  a  proper  passport  for  the  trip. 
We  cannot  find  a  safer  anchorage. 

Capt.  I  trust,  my  lord,  we  shall  not  lose  our  lives. 

P.  Will.  Tis  not  so  ill  to  sleep  upon  this  cradle. — 
I  know  a  man  that  in  a  churchyard  rots. 
And  worms  feed  on  his  body ;  which  did  once 
Make  kings  to  tremble  ! — If  he  could  bear  this 
(A  spirit  so  noble),  why  should  we  be  nice 
To  lie  in  the  ocean,  and  yield  up  our  dust 
To  gulls  and  fishes  ? 

Capt.  Indeed,  my  lord 

P.  Will.  The  heaven's  above  us  all ; 

And  if  we  die,  the  fresh  winds  blow  on  us, 
And  the  waves  sing  our  requiem  : — but  he. 
He's  in  a  grave,  screwed  tight,  and  sealed ;  and  while 
The  worms  make  free  upon  his  flesh — I  know 
His  eyes  like  living  fires,  avenging,  flash 
Through  all  his  mortal  prison,  and  cry  out 
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Against  his  murder ! 

Capt  My  lord 

P,  Will  Osir, 

There  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  which  shall  ask 
These  questions  once  ! — See,  see  ! — These  waves  I  fear 

not; 
Nor  yet  the  winds  that  drive  them ;  nor  yet  heaven 
That  gives  them  motion  ! — The  noble  in  us  stirs 
To  watch  their  freedom  ! — But,  sir,  on  yonder  Earth 
I  see  my  father  kneeling  by  his  throne, 
To  pray  that  Heaven  for  pardon  which  doth  frown 
On  all  of  us  this  night ! 

Capt  This  is  a  dream  ! 

My  lord,  indeed,  with  Heaven's  good  will  we'll  trust 
To  escape  this  tempest. 

P.  Will  Nay,  ift  be  writ  to  die, 

Then  neither  you,  nor  yet  the  King,  hath  warrant 
To  stop  the  execution.  [  TIu  ship  strikes  on  a  rock, 

Capt  God  help  our  souls  \ — My  lord, 

The  ship's  upon  a  rock  ! 

P,  Will.  Well,  well 

Enter  a  Sailor. 

Capt  {to  Sailor).  How  lies  the  vessel  ? 

Sailor,  She's  filling  fast,  sir. 

Capt  Are  all  the  passengers  below  ? 

Sailor.  Ay,  tight  in  the  hold,  sir. 

Capt  Let  down  the  boat — quick,  quick — I'll  follow. 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Sailor. 

P  Will  May  God  indeed 

Have  mercy  on  us  ! — Now  my  father's  dreams 
Are  like  to  swim  in  the  ocean  ! 

Re-enter  Captain,  Boatswain,  and  Sailors. 
Capt  (to  Prince  William).  My  lord,  the  boat 
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Is  ready  lowered.     I  beseech  you  now 
To  follow  us  to  it 

P.  WilL  Sirs,  I  pray  you,  leave  me. — 

You  have  awoke  me  from  a  marvellous  dream  ! 

Capt  My  lord,  I  do  entreat  you  come  with  us, 

P.  WilL  Good  captain,  leave  me — I've  no  mind  to 
live. 

Capt  Now  God  defend  us  from  our  Princess  humours ! — 
My  lord,  I  have  a  promise  to  your  father, 
A  sacred  promise,  to  preserve  your  Highness, 
And  with  my  life  I  must  so  answer  it. 

Wor,  My  lord,  go  with  the  captain.     I'll  below 
And  fetch  the  Princess.  {Exit  Worcester. 

P,  Will  Well,  lead  you  to  it. 

[  They  descend  into  the  boat. 

Boat,  Now  quickly  row,  if  ye  would  choose  to  swim. 

\They  commence  to  row  off. 

Enter  on  the  deck  above  Worcester  and  Mari^e,^  followed 

by  the  other  Passengers. 

Marie,  O  Heaven  have  pity  on  our  souls  ! 

P,  Will,  My  sister's  voice ! — 

Hold,  hold  your  oars ! — Not  all  the  ocean's  waves 
Can  drown  that  music  ! — Stay,  sirs ! — By  great  Heaven, 
ril  save  her  spirit,  or  be  lost  as  well!  [Marie  calls  to  him. 
She  speaks  again  ! — Back,  back  to  yonder  ship  ! 
Or  with  my  bare  legs  I'll  so  stave  this  boat, 
A  few  of  us  shall  dine  where  fishes  sup  ! 

Wor,  My  lord,  I  have  the  knack  to  throw  this  rope. 
If  you  can  catch  it 

P,  Will,  O  God  thank  you,  Worcester  1 

It  is  a  blessed  link  shall  save  us  all ! 

[Worcester  throws  him  a  rope.  Prince  William 
commences  to  draw  in  the  boat. 
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Boat,  Sirs,  will  ye  suffer  to  be  drowned  ? 
\st  Sailor,  I  say, 

This  madman  hath  our  lives  ! 

2nd  Sailor,  Away  with  him  ! 

^rd  Sailor.  Let's  throw  him  to  the  devil ! 

Capt,  Be  patient,  sirs — 

Bethink  y6,  'tis  the  Prince 

ist  Sailor,  I  say,  to  the  devil  with  our  Princes,  and 
let's  live ! 

2nd  Sailor.  Let  the  Prince  drown,  if  he's  a  mind — I 
say,  we'll  swim ! 

^rd  Sailor,  Ay,  ay,  let's  throw  him  overboard  ! 
4M  Sailor.  Out  with  him,  I  say  ! 

l^They  struggle  with  Prince  William,  who  thro7vs 
them  off',  and  draws  in  the  boat  to  the  ship. 
The  Passengers,  Sailors,  ^/^.,  leap  in,  and  the 
boat  is  capsized. 


Scene  III. — A  rock  near  tlu  land. 

Enter  Prince  William,  bearing  the  dead  body  <2/^  Marie. 

P.  Will.  Now  is  this  bitter  cup  all  drunk  to  the  dregs  1 

\Leans  against  the  rock. 
It  is  a  dream — it  is  a  dream — no  more ! 
Be  still,  thou  fluttering  soul ! — take  peace  ! — a  dream — 
It  is  no  more  ! — O  sweet  reflection  ! 

\Lays  down  t/ie  body,  and  kneels  beside  it. 
Sleep  on,  thou  gentle  clay  ! — ^Ye  angels,  guard  her ! 
And  with  your  sunny  feathers  softly  waft 
All  noxious  vapours  from  this  marble  brow 
That  so  serenely  sleeps ! — O  slumber  on  I 
'Tis  like  the  shadow  of  our  peace  to  come. 
To  see  thee  lie  so  still ! — Sleep  on,  sleep  on ! 
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Nor  woe,  nor  passion,  can  that  image  touch 

With  their  irreverent  hands  ! — Once  would  I  kiss  thee, 

For  sweet  remembrance  of  thy  former  self — 

Not  to  withhold  thee  !     {Kisses  her,)    O  thou  art  mortal, 

mortal  I 
Yet  art  thou  mortal  in  our  eyes  no  more, 
Being  calendar  for  Earth  how  thy  chaste  soul 
Hath  briefly  flown  to  Heaven ! — This,  and  no  more,  is 

mortal.  \^Sinks  over  the  body. 

Now,    glazing    Death,    come    on  I  —  Thou'rt   welcome, 

monster! —  [^Raises  himself  up. 

Monster  but  in  thy  looks. — I'll  call  thee  angel. 
For  spite  of  all  thy  manners  thou  art  kind. 
And  wear'st  the  badge  of  Heaven  on  thy  sleeve. — 
Come  quick,  old  leech  ! — I'd  halve  thy  work  with  thee, 
Were't  not  so  foul  a  blot ! — O  hear  me,  Jesu, 
And  send  your  angels  to  anoint  these  wounds ! — 
I  have  a  soul  to  bear,  but  not  to  wither  I 
The  squeamishness  of  death  torments  my  spirit  1 — 
O  end  this  rack !     'Tis  come — 'tis  gone — O  mercy  ! 

[^Falls  over  the  body,  and  dies. 


END   OF   ACT    II. 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — A  room  in  Westminster  Paiaa. 

Enter  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  a  Page. 

Wor.  I  pray  you,  Gloucester,  do  not  contradict  him ; 
But  whatsoever  he  may  chance  to  say, 
Let  it  pass  current  for  good  sense  and  reason. 

Glo,  Trust  me,  I'll  not  oppose  him. 

Wor,  With  his  mind  so  wrought, 

Rather  be  tutor  to  his  malady 
Than  the  corrector  of  a  nameless  ill 

Glo,  Since     last    we     saw    him    at    the    church    at 
Gloucester, 
He  hath  been  silent  as  the  speechless  grave  : 
Nor  hath  he  asked  for  the  advice  of  any ; 
But  deeply  brooding  in  his  secret  soul, 
Like  one  who  walketh  in  a  fearful  dream. 
Doth  often  start,  and  with  a  face  aghast 
Stares  wildly  round,  till  the  half-frozen  sweat 
Drops  from  his  forehead — even  as  he  were 
In  mighty  terror  of  some  doubtful  ill ; 
Yet  speaking  nothing  which  should  serve  as  clue 
To  solve  the  mystery. 

Wor.  Yonder  he  comes. — 

This  boy  shall  tarry  within  call,  till  we 
Observe  his  humour.     (Leads  the  Page  away^  and  then 
returns,)    Now  keep  still,  and  watch  him ; 
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And  note  you  what  he  says. 

Glo.  Ay,  if  he  speaks  ; 

But  I  assure  you  it  is  not  his  wont. 

Enter  King  Henry. 

K,  Hen,  Twas  said  whilom  that  murdered  men  could 
rise, 
As  thrice  a  year  by  the  Archangel  touched, 
Their  clammy  foreheads  did  obey  the  call. 
And  Earth  unbosomed  the  unquiet  clay 
Her  graveyards  held  : — but  now  the  times  are  changed ; 
And  *tis  no  part  of  Heaven  to  permit 
The  spirits  of  dead  men  to  wander  forth, 
Save  to  give  warning  of  some  monstrous  ill 
Impending  them  that  still  the  Earth  do  walk. — 
Was  it  a  witchery  that  mine  eyes  beheld  ? 
Or,  of  a  truth,  is  it  in  warning  sent 
Of  some  dread  evil  that  awaits  my  path, 
So  that  my  soul  may  have  the  time  to  gain 
Enough  of  courage  to  sustain  the  blow 
Just  Heaven  portends? 

Glo,  You  see  his  bent  ? 

Wor.  Soft  you  ! 

K,  Hen,  Mark  how  this  worm  hath  festered  in  my  soul, 
And  nipped  the  dream  of  boyhood  in  its  seed ; 
So  that  in  place  of  that  fair  hope  of  good, 
There  have  sprung  up  the  hedging  weeds  of  passion  ; 
Which,  all  distorted,  shall  bear  fruit  as  sour 
As  the  purple  barberry ! — O  speak,  just  Heaven  ! 
How  is't  that  passion  for  an  evil  end 
Grows  with  the  wisdom  which  our  years  do  bear  us  ? 
I  was  the  tenderest  son  my  father  had ; 
And  oftentimes  when  Robert  would  have  struck 
The  sleeping  cat  that  purred  upon  the  hearth, 
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I  Stayed  his  hand,  and  bade  him  never  harm 
A  thing  that  could  not  ask  him  why  he  did  it  1 

Glo.  Mark  you 

K,  Hen,  O  it  is  horrible  ! — If  we  could  close 
The  portals  of  the  mind  to  dreams  like  this, 
It  were  to  turn  the  key  upon  our  conscience 
To  some  advantage  and  the  soul's  relief. — 
'Twere's  well  to  dream  no  more,  as  dream  so  ill ! 

Glo,  You  mark  his  bent  ? 

Wor,  Hark  you — he  speaks  again. 

K,  Hen,  This  brow  of  mine's  more  feverish  than  is 
well: 
There  is  a  brand  upon  it  like  an  iron 
Which  hath  been  heated  in  the  forge  of  hell ; 
While  the  brain  sickens  with  the  play  of  thoughts. 
That  run  too  quickly  for  the  mind  to  follow, 
Cropping  at  random ! — O  that  my  soul  could  sleep ; 
And  in  that  blest  delusion  where  the  mind 
Of  each  particular  flaw  forgets  to  think. 
End  all  my  doubting  ! — Sweet  Nature,  let  me  be 
Thy  fool  for  ever,  and  this  hand  shall  pluck 
Each  glittering  gem  from  this  renounced  crown 
I  swear  to  tread  into  the  dust  it  scorns ! 

Glo.  Will  you  not  speak  to  him  ? 

Wor.  Ay,  I  will  wake  him  from  his  mood.     (To  King 
Henry)  My  lord, 
Did  you  not  call  me  ? 

K,  Hen.  If't  be  a  devil  haunts  me, 

I  am  beleaguered  in  the  teeth  of  mercy  ! — 
But,  of  a  truth,  if  it  be  Robert's  ghost, 
It  is  the  warning  of  the  ill  I  fear  ! 

Wor.  My  lord,  your  pardon — did  you  not  twice  call 
me? 

K.  Hen.  By  Heaven,  but  I'll  not  be  damned  by  thee  ! 
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Wor,  My  lord 

K,  Hen,  Who  speaks  ? — What,  Worcester  ? — You  are 
very  welcome. — 
My  lord  of  Gloucester,  too. — O  sirs,  IVe  had 
A  fearful  dream — such  as  doth  make  me  doubt 
If  I  be  in  this  world,  or  living  still ! 

Glo,  My  lord,  a  dream  is  nothing — think  not  of  it 

K,  Hen.  O  there's  the  fault ! — That  both  of  you  will 
think 
That  thing  a  dream  which  to  my  mind's  a  truth 
Too  monstrous  to  be  banished  ! — Would  to  God 
*Twere  but  a  dream,  and  to  be  cured  as  lightly  ! 

Wor.  I  do  beseech  your  Majesty  to  banish 
These  fancies  from  your  mind. 

K,  Hen,  Ay,  you  speak  very  wisely  ; 

And  but  my  conscience  were  as  loose  as  I, 
They  should  be  banished  to  some  niche  of  hell 
Where  ice-bound  Silence  reigns  perpetual  king, 
And  every  motion  is  esteemed  a  crime  ! — 
Let  Heaven  be  my  witness  I  am  sound. 
Since  you  attest  me  mad ! — O  witness,  Heaven  ! 
Were  these  the  fancies  of  a  fevered  brain, 
The  mere  imaginings  of  abstract  humour. 
Raised  up  by  demons  that  are  native  born, 
And  all  a-kimbo  out  of  nothing  shaped. 
To  torture  its  pale  substance,  and  overthrow 
The  conduct  of  the  mind — then,  by  just  Nature, 
I  would  lay  down  this  burden  of  our  State, 
And  in  some  sweet  asylum  leisure  seek 
To  cure  me  of  my  fault ! 

Wor.  My  lord 

K,  Hen.  I  say  'tis  not  so  ! — 

This  is  no  flattering  folly  of  the  brain. 
Which  can  be  smoothed  into  a  shrewd  disease 
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To  please  the  dolt  who  wears  it  as  his  badge ! — 
I  am  not  such  an  one. 

Wor.  My  lord 

K,  Hen.  I  am  assured  of  this : 

There  is  a  something  in  the  world  we  see  not 
Which  takes  its  cue  from  what  ourselves  dictate ; 
So  that  the  sequels  of  our  meanest  deeds 
Rise  up  to  judge  us  from  the  floor  of  hell, 
Like  ghostly  echoes  of  the  things  they  were  ! 

Wor,  My  liege,  I  do  beseech  you,  let's  begone. 

K,  Hen,  Where  would  you  have  us  flee  to  ? 

Wor.  I  heard  there  was  a  convocation,  Sire. 

K,  Hen,  Of  whom  ? 

Wor,  Why,  of  your  Majest/s  senators. 

K,  Hen,  'Tis  false.— 

My  lord  of  Worcester,  answer  me  this  question  : 
Dost  thou  believe  in  that  thin  half  of  men 
The  world  calls  spirits  ? — I  would  have  your  answer 

Wor.  My  liege,  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  hold 
That  there's  some  virtue  in  our  disbelief. 

K,  Hen,  I  say  there  is  no  virtue  in  a  lie  ! — 
But  you,  my  lord,  are  shrewder  in  your  silence 
Than  many  when  they  speak. — I  charge  you,  sir, 
Seek  not  to  quibble  with  a  desperate  man. — 
You  were  at  Gloucester  Abbey. 

Wor,  I  did  not  see  the  things  you  speak  of.  Sire. 

K,  Hen,  Nor  you,  my  lord  of  Gloucester  ? 

Glo,  No,  my  lord. 

K,  Hen,  Saw  you  not  then  my  brother  Robert's  ghost  ? 

Wor,  We  did  see  nothing.  Sire. 

K,  Hen,  Why,  then  I  saw  it  not. — Twas  as  you  say, 
My  brain  and  conscience  were  in  such  damned  concert, 
That  reason  grew  into  a  hideous  sham. 
And  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  lay  down 
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Before  the  shrine  of  fancy.  ^I'll  tear  it  from  me, 
And  not  believe  it ! — Look  you ! — Hell  and  thunder, 
What  fools  of  momentary  shock  are  we  ! — 
'Tis  there  again  !— We  who  so  boldly  argue, 
Do  shake  like  aspens  when  a  puff  of  wind 
Blows  out  the  candle  which  inspired  our  rant ! — 
O  Hell,  be  gracious,  and  yield  not  your  dead  ! 
Roll  down,  ye  thunders,  and  bewilder  sound  ! 
Shoot  forth,  ye  lightnings,  and  let  sight  be  dazed  ! 
Ye  midnight  ravens,  that  on  darkness  feed. 
Spread  out  your  ebon  wings  before  my  eyes, 
And  shield  me  from  this  sight ! — O,  back !  back !  back '. 
Most  execrable  shadow  !— hence  ! — avaunt ! 
I'll  flog  gross  darkness  till  I  beat  thee  out  1 
Or  drown  my  conscience  in  a  sea  of  sweat 
So  vast  in  drain  as  shall  to  desert  turn 
The  channels  of  the  blood ! — Avaunt !  avaunt ! 
O  horrible  appearance  ! — Monstrous  shape  ! — ■ 
My  lords,  where  are  you  P— Speak  ! — Is  not  this  hell  ? 
Wor.  My  liege  '. — I  hear  one  calling  for  the  King. 
K.  Hen.  Who  calls  i"— for  me  ?— Tell  him  to  wait  a 
while. 
Say  I'll  be  with  him  in  a  moment — Hold  there  1 
O  mercy.  Heaven,  and  no  more  of  this  ! 

Wor.  My  lord,  I  hear  one  calling  like  a  devil, 
K.  Hen.  I'll  go  to  him  awhile. — So,  is  it  gone? 
Droop,  kindly  Heaven,  all  thy  curtained  mtsla 
Before  these  mortal  eyes  ! — Steal,  comely  Death, 
Thy  gracious  shadows  'twixt  this  horrible  vision 
And  my  most  tortured  soul ! — Come-now,  where  hails 
this  fellow  ? 
Wor.  I  think  he  is  without,  my  lord. — Yonder  I 
marked  him.  \Exit  KlNC  Henry, 

Now,  Gloucester,  con  the  boy, — I'll  work  the  King 
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This  grief  will  help  the  other  in  its  fall 

^Follows  after  the  King.     Gloucester  calls  to  the 
Page,  who  re-enters. 

Glo,  Well,  do  you  know  your  speeches  ? 

Page.  I  think  I  do. 

I  have  said  over  now  a  hundred  times 
The  lines  you  taught  me. 

Glo.  That's  a  gallant  boy ! 

And  when  the  King  returns,  be  not  afraid, 
But  answer  boldly  all  that  you  have  learned. 

Page,  Oh,  I  fear  not  the  King — I  think  he  loves  me. 
At  least,  he  often  pats  me  on  the  head. 
And  gives  me  presents.     This  fur  cap  he  gave  me 
When  the  poor  Prince  went  sailing. 

Glo,  Well,  here  he  comes, — Now  look  you  : 
Bethink  you  of  your  part.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  King  Henry. 

K.  Hen,  What  matter's  in  this  cloud  ?     Some  danger 
hints 
That  Worcester  speaks  not.     I'll  pluck  it  down,  although 
I  fear  it  when  fallen.     What  doth  Worcester  know  ? 
He  swears  my  son  is  well — but  yet  I  doubt 
The  danger's  there  :  and  if  so,  then  my  life 
Shall  like  a  rotten  building,  one  pillar  gone. 
All  fall  to  nothing  ! — Speak,  whose  step  is  that  ? 

Page,  My  lord 

K,  Hen,  So,  'tis  but  you  ! 

You  are  too  small  for  weary  eyes  to  note. 
Think  you  the  earth  would  weigh  six  grains  the  less 
If  you  were  put  into  the  ground  to-night  ? 

Page,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K,  Hen,  'Tis  a  wise  answer  ! — 

Come  hither,  boy :  you  are  the  oracle 
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Which  opens  heaven. 

JPagf.  Pray  you 

IT.  Hetu  Nay,  I  would  pray  you. 

Come  nearer  to  me. — I  have  observed  of  late 
A  most  strange  silence  on  the  lips  of  men, 
Which  to  the  eyes  experience  hath  made  quick 
Would  seem  to  indicate  a  something  more 
Than  commonly  attends  the  moods  and  spirits  : 
And  for  the  matter  of  this  change,  no  thing 
Doth  wear  its  former  suit.     Even  plain  speech 
Is  not  the  drab  it  was,  but  hath  become 
Master  of  the  passions  ;  while  the  busiest  tongues 
Now  let  in  fearful  whispers  what  they  once 
Had  brayed  in  the  ears  of  Heaven. 

Pag^,  Indeed,  my  lord — 

X,  Hen.  Nay,  do  not  give  the  lie  to  what  I  say 
Till  you  have  judged  the  purport  of  my  words. — 
I  tell  thee,  also,  that  mine  ears  of  late 
Have  caught  the  whispers  of  some  foul  mischance  ; 
Which,  though  I  have  not  had  explained  in  speech. 
Do  yet  give  warning  of  some  monstrous  ill, 
The  which,  I  fear  me,  is  too  dark  to  tell. 

Page.  O  my  good  lord,  there's  nothing  ! 

K.  Hen.  Hath  Fortune  been  so  fickle  to  our  cause. 
That  she  could  but  for  one  short  hour  smile. 
Then  leave  us  to  the  devil  and  our  fate? 

Page.  No,  no,  my  lord,  indeed  ! 

K.  Hen.  Do  you  say  France  hath  given  us  the  turn. 
And  that  her  legions  have  overshadowed  ours 
In  this  mysterious  world  of  tides  and  moons  ? 

Page.  O  no,  my  lord,  'tis  not  so  ! 

K.  Hen,  Or  that  the  world  hath  risen  up  in  arms, 
Leagued  as  one  man  against  this  isle  of  ours  ; 
Resolved  to  pluck  our  crown  from  oflf  our  head, 
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And  smother  England  in  a  sea  of  blood  ? 

Page.    O  my  good  lord,  you  wrong  the  world  with 
guesses ! — 
That  is,  the  human  world. 

K,  Hen,  Who  taught  thee  to  speak  thus  ? 

What  mean  you  by  the  human  world,  young  boy, 
When  in  the  lap  of  Nature  there  doth  sleep 
Such  mighty  force  as  could  arouse  the  dead 
Which  in  their  marble  slumber  coldly  lie, 
Nor  hear  a  sound  of  what  was  once  their  all  ? 

Page,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Come,  they  have  taught  thee  to  say  curious 
things. 
And  thou  hast  said  them  as  they  taught  thee,  well. 
Go  back,  and  say  the  King  doth  thank  them  much 
For  this  amusement  they  have  planned  so  wisely. — 
Now,  sir,  farewell  to  you.  \OjSl^ers  to  go. 

Page,  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  not  finished  alL  . 

K,  Hen,  Then  what  you  have  to  say,  say  quickly — all ; 
For  if  my  lords  and  you  have  time  to  spend, 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  deal  with  riddles. 

Page.  My  lord,  when  will  the  Prince  come  back  to 
England  ? 

K.  Hen.  That  is  a  curious  question,  little  page  : 
You  do  not  think  that  I  am  still  his  keeper  ? 

Page,  They  say  God  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  How  they  have  crammed  him  at  each  single 
point ! 
I  cannot,  for  my  kingdom  and  my  crown. 
See  how  the  wind  would  drive. 

Page.  Twas  a  very  rough  wind,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen,  What  wind,  boy  ? 

Page,  The  wind  that  should  have  brought  the  Prince 
to  England.  ^ 
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K.  Hen.  Hath  any  evil  happened  to  my  son  ? 
;    Pa^.  O  good  my  lord,  beseech  you  hear  me  out ! — 
I  have  a  tale  to  tell,  which  I  must  tell  yoa 
K,  Htn.  Pray  you,  be  brief  with  it 
Page.  There  was  a  night  withal  so  calm  and  fair, 
It  seemed  created  to  make  love  with  Eanh : 
The  moon  had  risen  in  the  central  sky  ; 
And  on  the  sleeping  bosom  of  the  vault 
A  myriad  stars  gave  forth  their  twinkling  lights 
To  cheer  the  darkness  ;- — none  could  think  of  storm 
Who  once  had  gazed  upon  that  heaven -planned  scene  : 
Yet  Fortune  jesteth  with  the  hopes  of  men 
When  on  her  path  they  brightest  seem  to  bum  : 
So  on  this  eve  (which  for  its  gentle  airs 
Seemed  like  the  sweetest  breath  of  fairy-land 
That  ever  fluttered  from  a  rose's  lips) 
Was  she  a-whimmed  to  do  kind  Nature  ill ; 
For  at  the  half-way  hour  of  the  night 
The  fair  appearance  of  the  skies  was  doffed. 
And  heaven  changed  its  vesture  : — all  seemed  turned  ; 
The  moon  was  gone,  the  stars  had  ta'en  their  leave. 
Or  like  dim  embers  faintly  glowed  at  times 
To  show  that  they  still  lived  ; — upon  the  sea 
A  wind  more  fierce  than  the  Arabian  blast 
Swept  o'er  the  billows,  which  impatient  heaved 
Like  giants  roused  from  sleep  : — there  was  a  ship 
Which,  by  the  tempest  furiously  driven, 
Held  on  its  course  with  the  uneasy  step 
Of  one  who  knows  the  dangers  of  the  path 
He  is  forced  to  traverse  :— ^anon,  she  was  a  wreck  ; 
And  'mid  the  howling  of  the  clamorous  winds. 
Rose  up  the  shrieks  of  her  condemn^  crew. 
As  to  the  scattered  planks  they  vainly  clung. 
Battling  for  safety ! 
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K,  Hen,  Boy,  you  have  said  enough. — 

Tell  me  how  many  did  escape  that  wreck  ? 

Page,  In  truth,  my  lord,  they  were  too  few  to  count 

K,  Hen,  Who  were  they,  sirrah  ? 

Page,  None  but  a  butcher,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester. 

K.  Hen,  Was  my  son  there  ? 

Page,  He  was,  my  lord. 

K,  Hen,  Was  he  drowned,  boy  ? 

Page,  Sire,  he  was. 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  a  long  story  for  so  short  a  lie ! — 
Who  was*t  that  taught  thee  to  play  jokes  with  death  ? 

Page,  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  lord. 

K,  Hen,  Did  Stephen  teach  thee  to  betray  thy  trust. 
And  in  the  place  of  simple-dealing  speech. 
Put  out  those  little  lips,  which  should  be  young. 
To  play  the  devil  with  all  honest  truth  ? 

Page,  I  know  not.  Sire. 

K,  Hen,  O  that  the  tongue  of  one  so  young  as  thou 
Should  thus  sp>eak  out,  to  blast  a  father's  heart. 
Such  wicked,  black,  and  infamous  inventions  ; 
And  with  a  face  of  such  fair  innocence 
As  thou  putt'st  on  I — Hold  !  I'll  call  for  water 
To  wash  that  paint  off !    You  do  surely  blush 
Behind  it  all,  young  boy? — Who  taught  thee  to  speak 
thus? 

Page.    The    Earl    of  Worcester,    and    your  Grace's 
knights 
Who  speak  in  Council. 

K,  Hen,  What  did  they  teach  you  ? 

Page,  To  tell  your  Highness  of  the  Prince's  death. 

K,  Hen,  What  Prince,  boy? 

Page,  Your  son,  the  Prince  of  England,  Sire. 

K,  Hen,  How  I — My  son,  you  say  ? — 'Tis  false ! — The 
villains  lie ! 
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God  !  there  is  treachery  in  this  Court  of  ours 
More  deep,  more  devilish,  than  was  ever  forged 
In  the  very  pitchy  depths  of  hell  itself! — 
Say  you  this  still,  good  boy  ? 

Page.  I  would  die,  my  lord, 

If  I  could  bring  the  poor  Prince  back  again  ! 

K.  Hen.  O  I  could  kill  thee  for  this  news  thou 
bring'st  me  1 
And  with  these  hands,  which  have  no  murder  done, 
Tear  thy  young  heart  out,  so  its  blood  might  help 
To  wash  my  grief  away  ! — Out  of  my  sight  1 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  what  I  suffer  now  ; 
For  though  thou  dost  not  stab  me  with  thy  knife. 
Thou  bring'st  the  steel  which  robs  me  of  my  life  t — 
I  say  thou  dost ! — Thou  wert  best  to  leave  me,  boy. 

Page.  Sire,  I  would  gladly  die  to  help  you  I 

K.  Hen.  Go,  go  !     I  pray  thee,  go  ! — Hast  thou  a 
mother  ? 

Page.  Ay,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  pray  you,  go  to  her,  and  bid  her  weep 
That  ever  Nature  cursed  her  with  a  son ! — 
Tell  her  to  weep  all  day,  all  night,  all  Time, 
And  still  to  weep,  as  'twere  a  race  she  ran 
With  that  great  ant-eater  !—  Go,  bid  her  weep 
Till  she  have  wept  sufficient  tears  to  drown 
The  memory  of  her  baneful  chastbement ! 

Page.  My  lord 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  but  I  pray  thee,  ga — 

Thou  art  too  young  in  years  to  know  aright 
The  bitter  pang  of  disappointed  hope  ! — 
Thou  hast  not  felt  Ambition's  lordly  sway, 
\Vhich,  with  the  noble  mind  'tis  graft  upon. 
Grows  to  such  giddy  heights  the  shrinking  world 
Fails  to  contain  it ! — Thou  hast  never  known 
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What  'tis  to  harbour  up  a  secret  wish, 
Till,  nursed  by  fancy  and  inspiring  passion, 
It  doth  become  a  very  part  of  life, 
More  vital  than  the  precious  root  itself! — 
Of  gOf  gOi  go  ! — I  pray  thee  to  begone  ! 
Thou  art  at  present  in  the  Spring  of  life, 
And  dost  not  know  what  'tis  to  feel  all  this, 
Which  with  the  hollow  pomp  of  filling  years 
Burdens  the  conscience  1 — Nay,  I  charge  thee,  go  ! 
And  pray  that  heaven  above  you  for  its  grace 
To  let  you  die  while  you  are  yet  a  babe. 
And  young  in  all  things ! — God  help  me  for  my  son ! 
\Exit,  followed  by  the  Page. 


Scene  II. — State  Room  m  the  Palace. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber. 

\st  Gent,  Is  the  King  coming  ? 

2«rf  Gent.  I  think  I  hear  them  yonder. 

\st  Gent.  The  manner  of  his  illness  has  been  strange. 

a»(/  Gent.  More  like  some  current  hastening  to  the  sea. 

1st  Gent.  The  Prince's  death  was  the  occasion? 

2nd  Gent.  Ay : 

Since  the  young  page  did  break  to  him  his  death. 
He  hath  scarce  spoke,  and  never  smiled ;  but  like 
A  drowning  man  that  is  content  to  sink, 
As  quietly  hath  slipped  unto  his  end. 

\st  Gent.  Doth  he  seem  cheerful  at  the  thought  of 
death  ? 

and  Gent.  Glad  for  his  grief — at  times  in  dread  of  it 
'Tis  said  some  spectre  haunts  him,  that  disturbs 
His  peaceful  thoughts. 

ij^  Gent.  I  heard  some  passing  whisper 
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That  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  hath  set  his  face 
Against  this  convocation. 

trtd  Gent.  'Tis  thought  so. 

He  whom  the  King  hath  pampered  till  he's  grown 
Almost  to  overtop  him — now  doth  bend 
His  crest  to  strike  him ! 

\U  Gent.  Foigetting  all  his  Grace 

Hath  ever  done  hiro  t 

tnd  Gent.  Oh,  with  simple  arts 

The  gentle  Stephen  culls  the  people's  love ; 
And  hither,  thither,  bends  him  to  the  woric. 
Scraping  the  common  favour  like  an  ape  1 
Nothing  so  homely  but  he  kindly  takes, 
And  makes  a  grace  of  every  limping  clod ; — 
His  cap  to  one — a  homy  fist  in  his ; 
Saying,  when   some  blushing  clown  would  shrink  for 

shame — 
7Sw  honest  dirt  shall  not  prevent  my  hand, 
Good  friend,  from  thine  1     Then  to  the  grinning  dames 
Respectful  busses,  making  all  to  cry — 
O  what  a  gentleman  !     And  alt  for  this : 
To  steal  the  public  clamour,  and  so  cheat 
His  gracious  uncle. 

ist  Gent.  See,  here  comes  the  King. 

Enter  King  Henry,  borne  on  a  litter.  Also  the  Empress 
Maud,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  Bishop  or 
Winchester,  tlu  Lord  Chamberlain,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  and  the  other  Lords  of  Council  Also 
other  Bishops,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Attendants,  etc. 
K.  Hen.  O  how  my  soul  doth  weary  of  this  world ! 

The  tempest  and  the  constant  rack  of  State 

Are  soon  to  end ! 

Z.  Chamb.  My  lord,  where  wUl  you  lie  P 
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K.  Hen.  Set  me  beside  the  throne.     {Th^  lay  down 
the  litter  before  the  throne^ — {To  the  Archbishop 
OF  Rouen)  My  lord  of  Rouen, 
We  thank  you  for  your  presence.     One  task  we  have, 
Which  God  shall  give  us  strength  for  :  then  our  burthen 
Will  gladly  lay  us  down,     Methinks  this  world 
Doth  to  Ambition  seem  less  profitable 
When  circled  round  with  the  pale  wand  of  Death 
That  grizzles  all  things.— (ro  the  Lords,  */c.)    My  lords, 

we  have  a  charge 
To  trast  unto  your  care  ere  we  do  leave  you. 
And  God  stand  'twixt  our  spirits  !    The  solemn  oath 
Ye  sware  unto  our  son  (whom  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  gather  in  the  bud !) — that  oath  I  pray  you 
Now  to  reverse  upon  my  daughter  Maud, 
And  let  her  reign  in  England  :  so  shall  she  be 
A  daughter  to  you  all ;  and  Henry's  soul 
Will  thank  you  in  its  flight. 

Wor.  My  liege,  we  are  all 

Most  willing  to  be  bound  to  it 

K.  Hen.  God  thank  you  all ! — 

{To  Gloucester.)  My  lord  of  Gloucester,  for  your  con- 
stant zeal. 
And  for  the  cousinship  betwixt  your  blood, 
We  do  appoint  you  guardian  of  our  daughter : 
See  that  you  use  her  nobly. 

Glo.  My  liege,  till  death 

m  keep  this  trust ! 

K.  Hen.  We  know  it,  and  shall  die 

The  easier  for  your  promise. — (To  the  Lords,  ^/f.)  Now 

on  this  sword 
Let  every  loyal  lip  implant  its  seal, 
And  Heaven  preserve  your  vows  I     (Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, and  the  others  approach  the  King.) 

This  steel  shall  never  blush 
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To  meet  the  lips  of  honourable  men, 
As,  from  my  soul,  I  do  believe  you  all 

[Gn<es  ike  sword  to  Maud.     Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, and  the  rest  kiss  tht  sword,  and  swear 


{7(>  Worcester)  I  pray  you,  Worcester,  where's  our 
nephew  Stephen  ? 
Wor.  My  liege,  I  fear  he  is  not  one  of  us. 
B.  of  Win.  My  lord  of  Worcester,  by  what  right  do 
you 
Accuse  my  noble  brother  to  the  .King? 

Wor.  My  lord,  if  you'll  perceive  my  words,  you'll  find 
The  Count  is  absent ;  and,  I  think,  no  slander. 
K.  Hen.  Worcester,  your  words  are  fallen  not  on 
stone. — 
We've  lately  marked  in  yonder  petted  boy 
So  great  a  change  as  makes  us  fear  his  spirit 
B.  of  Win.  My  liege,  I  trust  you  will  not  doubt  the 
love 
My  brother  Stephen  bears  your  Majesty. 

K.  Hen.   How  now? — I  will  doubt  nothing  save  a  lie  ; 
But  that's  a  thing  which  doth  collapse  all  faith, 
And  baffles  e'en  the  prejudiced  eye  of  love ! — 
Hist  there— who  comes  ? 

Wor.  Your  Majesty's  most  Christian  nephew — Stephen. 
K.  Hen.  Comes  he  to  pluck  a  crown,  or  quill  a  goose? 
Wor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  guess  not 

Enter  Stephen. 
K.  Hen.  (to  Stephen).  Come  hither,  Stephen. 

[Stephen  approaches  ike  King. 
Ere  yet  the  breath  hath  quite  this  body  left, 
And  he  who  was  thine  uncle  is  a  corpse. 
We  are  assembled  in  this  hall  together 
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To  swear  our  fealty  to  thy  cousin  Maud. 

SU.  My  gracious,  noble  master — on  my  knees  \Kruels. 
I  would  to  God  it  were  a  speed  less  sad 
Which  hath  conduced  their  lordships  to  be  here  t 
But  since  it  must  be,  and  your  Grace  is  pleased 
To  grant  your  feithful  ministers,  here  met. 
Such  opportunity  to  prove  their  zeal 
Unto  my  gentle  cousin  :^now,  under  heaven, 
I  do  most  solemnly  pronounce  and  swear 
I  would  be  second  in  the  realm  to  none 
In  this  all  sacred  trust !  . 

K.  Hen.  I  fear  me  in  this  matter,  honest  nephew. 
You  must  stand  second  to  your  cousin  Gloucester. 

[Stephen  rises  hastily. 

Ste.  My  cousin  Gloucester ! — If  I  bow  to  this, 
May  the  winds  rack  me  !^ — O  my  gracious  lord. 
Ask  Stephen's  life-blood,  and  his  grateful  heart 
Shall  throb  to  drain  it — but  to  stoop  so  low 
As  to  be  Gloucester's  lackey,  his  poor  servant 
In  dealing  with  your  trust — by  all  that  rules  me, 
I  cannot  do  it ! 

Glo.    {to  Stephen).    I  trust,  my  lord,  you  have  not 
lost  your  sword  ? 

Ste.  By  Heaven,  not  I ! — You're  welcome  to  it,  cousin  I 

Glo.  Some  fitter  time,  my  lord,  I'll  claim  that  welcome. 

K.  Hen.  I  charge  you,  Gloucester,  do  not  answer  him. 
{To  Stephen.)  Hark  to  me,  nephew: — we  have  lately 

seen 
Such  dubious  proofs  of  your  good  faith  to  us. 
As  makes  us  somewhat  fear  if  you  be  stilt 
What  formerly  we  held  no  doubt  you  were. 

Ste.   My  liege,  you  are  most  grossly  used. — By  Heaven, 
I  do  protest  before  these  gentlemen 
That  whatsoever  infamous  reports, 
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Or  dubious  lies,  or  doubtful  inrrences, 
Or,  briefly,  aught  that  is  not  straight  of  faith, 
But  casts  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  aside  it — 
They  are  as  false  as  hell,  and  should  be  met 
With  something  more  than  words !    But  since  they  can- 
not 
(Being  but  air,  and  nothing  with  a  form), 
1  will  content  me  with  this  protestation. 
And  pray  your  Majesty  to  hear  me  thus  :  \Kneeh. 

For  in  whatever  doubts  you  hold  me  false, 
I  do  beseech  you — to  mine  honest  soul 
Your  Majesty  doth  grievously  do  wrong ! 

K.  Hen.  O  wondrous  spectacle  1    How  tongues  can 
plead 
When  souls  are  dead,  and  hearts  have  run  to  seed  ! 

SU,  I  trust,  my  lord,  you  do  not  doubt  me  still. 

K.  Hen.  Do  you  say  still  that  you  are  true  to  us  ? 

Ste.  My  lord,  I  am  true  to  all  men,  and  no  traitor. 

K.  Hen.  All  mm  's  a  distant  phrase  !    Dost  thou  still 
swear 
That  thou  art  not  a  traitor  to  ourself  ? 

Ae.  My  lord,  I  am  no  traitor  to  yourself. 

K,  Hen.    Yourself,    good  Stephen? — Pray   you,  what 
^ata^%  younelf  i 
You  are  no  traitor,  truly,  \.o  yourself. 
Since  that  the  painful  gasp  of  throttling  death 
Is  struggling  hard  on  yourself  s  dying  lips  ; — 
But,  my  good  friend,  when  this  weak  frame  is  dead, 
And  all  this  vehicle  of  strength  is  hushed 
In  the  eternal  stillness  of  the  grave. 
You  may  turn  traitor  \a  yourself  s  yoimg  heirs. 
And  so  be  double  traitor  \o  yourself  t 

Ste.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  will  not  do  me  justice. 

K.  Hen,  O  devil,  devil ! — I'll  not  speak  with  thee  I 
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If  I  have  been  so  prodigal  of  wisdom, 

It  was  the  foolish  fondness  of  my  soul. 

And  not  the  inexperience  of  my  years.— 

{To  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen)  My  lord  Archbishop 

Ste.  I  do  beseech  your  Majesty  to  hear  me. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  I'll  not  curse  thee,  for  in  spite  thy  fault 
Thou  art  that  sister's  son  I  thought  I  loved — 

[Stephen  retires. 
{To  the  Archbishop)  My  lord  Archbishop,  I  would  crave 
your  prayers.      \The  Archbishop  approaches  him. 
The  moments  fly  me,  and  but  little's  left 
Of  all  my  space  of  time. — Much,  much,  I  fear, 
My  strength  hath  wasted ;  and  much  used  amiss, 
That  had  borne  blessing ! — ^But  my  mortal  sins 
Have  wrought  such  penance  as  I  trust  may  help 
My  soul  to  pardon  ! 

Archb.  Heaven  yield  thee  grace. 

And  pardon  all  that  thou  hast  ever  done  ! 

K.  Hen.  O,  I  am  dying  fast,  and  almost  fear  to  I— 
Give  masses  for  my  soul,  when  I  am  dead — 
A  thousand  in  your  churches  ! — 0  sir,  speak  ! 
How  think  you  of  the  grace  in  yonder  skies  ? 

Arch.  I  know,  my  lord. 
There's  more  of  mercy  in  one  smile  of  Heaven 
Than  damning  sin  in  all  great  space  beside  ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  speakesl  smiling  comfort. — O  for 
breath ! 
I  do  beseech  you,  halt  not  in  your  prayers  !— 
My  eyes  grow  dim ;  and  burning,  monstrous  shapes 
Come  stealing  on  my  brain — ^look  there,  one  shadow  I — 
I  pray  you,  hold  it  off !— Ay,  now  'tis  gone  ! — 

I  pray  you \77ie  Archbishop  draws  nearer  to  him. 

Give  me  that  cross,  that  I  may  kiss  it — my  lords, 

I  leave  to  you  my  daughter. — Help  me — mercy  !     [Dies. 
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[This    play    gained    Mr.    Hcniy    Spicei's   priie   for   "  HistorictI 
Dtamn,"  1874.] 
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Scene  I. — A  room  in  Woodstock  Paiaa. 
Enter  Fitzurse,  Tracy,  Bkito,  and  De  Moreville. 

Fitz.  For  this  same  upstart,  Becket,  now  advise  ye ; 
That  we  may  take  such  measure  of  his  pride. 
His  vaunted  growth,  his  boundless  appetite. 
And  all  the  apparel  of  his  boasted  state, 
As  shall  contrive,  so  harry  us  what  may. 
To  bring  him  unto  reason, 

Brito.  On  my  faith, 

In  Clarendon  so  much  did  he  presume 
To  yis%  his  tongue  against  the  King's  behest, 
It  was  a  shame  to  hear  him,  and  yet  live 
That  one  should  hear  again. 

Tracy.  God  lend  us  aid  ; 

And  give  our  plans  such  counsel  as  shall  rid 
The  Country  of  this  traitor  ! 

De  More.  See  you  not 

How  he  would  dazzle  all  the  gems  with  splendour 
That  shine  upon  the  forehead  of  the  King  ? 

Brito.  A  star  so  proud  of  shining  in  the  heaven, 
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It  would  eclipse  the  sun,  and  shadow  it 
With  its  own  borrowed  brightness  I 

Fits.  E'en  such  is  he : 

A  man  more  strong  than  he's  presumptuous ; 
Wise  in  his  counsel,  in  decree  as  firm, 
And  swift  to  its  advancement :  stem  he  is, 
Yet  honest  in  his  purpose,  as  he  thinks, 
And  kind  to  those  that  trust  him :  one  to  rule 
An  empire  to  advance  it,  and  o'erlook 
How  he  advanced  himself.     A  nian  I  hate. 
For  that  he  punished  (tho'  in  justice  given) 
A  kinsman  I  did  love  :  yet,  albeit, 
A  man  I  reverence  in  the  teeth  of  ma'.ice, 
For  wonder  of  his  merits  that  o'er-ride 
The  trembling  worlds  which  serve  him  ! 

Triuy.  Fie  to  that ! 

Noble  Fitzurse,  be  not  too  kind  on  him 
Who  is  a  traitor  to  his  liege  and  King. 

Fits.  I  hate  him,  Tracy  !     He  hath  wronged  me  worse 
Than  any  of  you  wot     With  this  bare  blade 
I  could,  for  pleasure,  strike  him  to  my  feet. 
And  spit  upon  his  dying  prayer  to  me  1 
Think  you  I  would  not,  for  a  milder  rage. 
Lend  you  my  aid  to  pull  him  from  his  seat. 
And  level  him  in  the  dust  ? 

De  More.  God  sends  us  means, 

And  well  reduce  this  monster  Irom  the  heaven 
He  hath  presumed  to  rule  in. 

Tracy.  I  pray  you,  sirs. 

Upon  this  sword  lei  all  our  oaths  be  joined ; 
And  Heaven  tie  witness  that  our  zeal  shall  mate 
The  courage  of  our  spirits  1  \Draws  his  miord. 

Brito.  Tis  well  said ; 

And  we'll  so  promptly  to  our  enterprise, 
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That  ne'er  a  wight  in  all  the  land  shall  cry — 

Out  on' i,  'twas  feebly  acted!    {Draws.)    Here's  my  sword 

Tis  a  keen  blade,  and  ever  hath  been  true  : 

I'll  cross  it  with  bold  Tracy's. 

De  More.  Mine  as  well, 

That  never  hath  been  rusted  but  in  blood 
Of  adversary's  bowels  :  I'll  cross  with  it.  [Drau-i. 

Fits.  And  I,  the  last,  though  eager  as  ye  all:    \I)rav/s. 
I'll  cross  with  you,  and  with  a  heart  to  strike. — 
But  yonder  conies  the  cause  of  all  this  stir. 
'Tis  best  he  shall  not  note  us. — Fare  you  well : 
On  ripe  occasion  we  shall  meet  again. 

Traty,  Farewell,  true  friends,  and  nobly  to  our  trust  1 

De  Afore.  Farewell. 

Brilo.  Good  morrow.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Becket  and  Grim. 

Becket.  Peace,  mine  honest  Grim  ! 

Do  not  reproach  the  courage  of  thy  tongue 
In  blaming  my  most  weak,  most  coward  hand. 
Which,  yielding,  stooped  to  sign  our  Church's  wrong. 

Grim.  My  gracious  lord,  I  am  ashatned  to  think 
Of  my  presumptuous  words.  E'en  now  I  wonder 
What  moved  my  tongue  to  dare  so. 

Becket.  I  tell  thee,  Grim, 

Thine  was  a  voice  from  heaven  to  show  my  fault ; 
For  when  I  stood  against  the  King's  demands, 
And  all  those  craven  bishops  knelt  to  me. 
Saying  I  should  destroy  our  Church's  power — 
Then  did  I  doubt  my  warrant,  and  weakly  fell, 
Signing  my  soul  to  everlasting  shame. 
But  thou,  as  we  returned  to  Canterbury, 
Rose  like  an  angel  up,  and  rated  me  ; 
Showing  me  all  I  had  forsworn  my  God, 
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And  stirring  me  to  there  renounce  my  sin, 
Which  by  most  bitter  penance  since  is  purged 

Grim.  My  lord,  I  was  the  humblest  instrument 
{If  so  much  raised)  to  show  your  Grace  again 
The  path  you  but  a  moment  wandered  from. 

Becket.  Ay,  'twas  a  moment  only,  and  shall  stay  so  I 
Boasting  doth  ill  become  a  Christian  priest. 
And  least  of  all  becomes  a  fallen  one  : 
Therefore  I  will  not  utter  what  I  shall ; 
But,  honest  Grim,  I  think  thou'lt  never  need 
To  blame  again  our  want  of  constancy. 

Grim.  My  lord,  I  have  a  boon  to  ask  your  Grace : — 
That  in  this  holy  battle  for  our  Church, 
As  your  poor  servant  I  may  follow  you. 

Becket.  As  my  dear  friend  and  truest  follower, 
I  say  amen,  if  you  desire  it — 
Yet  be  you  thoughtful,  Grim.     I'd  have  you  choose 
With  judgment  ere  you  cast     We  roll  a  stone 
May  never  stop  again.    The  King's  no  puppet ; 
But  ripe  in  wisdom's  fruit ;  and  a  kind  master 
To  those  that  work  his  pleasure.     In  his  service 
Thy  wit  and  courage  might  exalt  thee  high. 
With  me,  thou  climb'st  upon  a  thorny  hill, 
Which,  if  I  reach  the  top,  thou  go'st  up  too ; 
But  if  I  fall— thou  mayst  go  headlong  with  me. 

Grim.  And  will,  my  lord  :  I'll  choose  to  go  with  you  ! 
The  blest  Apostles  threw  their  cares  behind, 
And  with  a  staff  followed  their  Master's  feet,— 
So  will  I  follow  in  your  steps,  my  lord. 
Whether  to  climb  or  fall,  to  live  or  die  ! 

Becket.  I  thank  thee,  God,  thou  send'st  me  one  true 
fnendl 

Grim.   Look,  my  good  lord — ^yonder  those  bishops 
come 
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Who  did  oppose  your  Grace  at  Claiendon. 
Becket  Wolves  in  Christ's  flock !— We'll  know  how  to 
receive  them. 

Enter  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  London,  Winchester, 
Ely,  and  others. 

B.  of  Win.  Fair  day  to  your  Grace.     We  have  come 
here  to  seek  you. 

Becket.  I  thank  your  lordships,  and  would  know  your 
errand  ? 

B.  of  Ex.  My  gracious  lord,  we  have  come  Here  to-day 
(Hearing  that  you  were  gone  to  meet  the  Kii^) 
To  pray  your  Grace,  humbly  to  pray  your  Grace, 
That  you  would  alter  this  decree  you've  sent  us. 
Renouncing  what  we  signed  at  Clarendon. 
For,  my  good  lord,  we'd  have  your  Grace  to  know 
We  think  we  cannot  in  pure  conscience 
Reverse  what  we  then  did — my  lord,  not  even 
Though  we  esteemed  it  contrary  to  right 
But  furthermore,  we  hold  opinion 
That  these  same  laws  prescribed  at  Clarendon 
Are  for  the  better  justice  of  the  kingdom. 
And  nought  injurious  to  our  sacred  rights. 
Wherefore  we  do  implore  your  Grace  to  change 
This  absolution  you  have  sent  the  Bishops  ; 
Which,  if  pursued,  must  bring  ourselves  to  peril, 
And  hurt  the  Church's  rule  most  grievously. 

Becket.  I   am   sorry  for   the  cause  that  brings  your 
lordships. 

B.  of  Win.  The  less  of  sorrow  if  your  Grace  consents. 

Becket.  Our  learned  father,  Anselm,  did  contend 
With  the  King's  grandsire  on  this  very  issue, 
And  in  the  end  oft  yielded.     There,  my  lords. 
And  only  there,  play  I  a  better  part ; 
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Seeing  I  will  not  sell  my  Christian  soul — 
Not  if  my  body  should  be  burned  in  flames, 
And  every  dusty  atom  blown  to  air 
Without  a  blessed  Christian  burial ! 

B.  of  Ex.  My  lord,  is  this  your  final  word  to  us? 

Becket.  It  is  a  matter  which  should  be  most  final — 
Final,  my  lords,  for  God  and  for  the  right. 
I've  made  my  choice.     'Tis  for  you  now  to  choose — 
Between  your  earthly  and  your  heavenly  king. 
Between  the  world  and  your  religion, 

B.  ofLon.  Why  do  we  waste  our  time  in  this  persuasion  ? 
His  Grace  is  fixed  to  bring  the  Church  to  ruin. 

B.  of  Win.  Let  rae  persuade  the  fathers  to  this  course  : 
To  send  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  explaining 
This  circumstance  and  all  that  has  befallen, 
Fraying  his  Holiness  to  judge  our  plea. 

Becket.  My  lords  of  London  and  of  Winchester, 
I  know  your  mark — but  I  have  here  a  letter 
Brought  by  the  Pope's  own  legale  yesterday ; 
Wherein  his  Holiness  absolves  our  oaths, 
And  doth  command  us  all  upon  our  fealty 
That  we  reverse  our  act  at  Clarendon. 

B.  of  Ex.  Well,  my  good  lords,  we  can  no  further  argue. 
There  is  a  duty  we  do  owe  the  Pope, 
And  there's  another  to  our  King  and  country — 
Betwixt  these  two  our  consciences  must  judge. 

B.  of  Lon.  Here  comes  the  King  to  settle  this  dispute. 

Enter  King  Henrv,  the  Lord  Mareschal,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  other  Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  etc. 
Becket.  I  give  my  humble  duty  to  your  Grace. 
K.  Hen.  Is  Becket  grown  so  humble  in  his  duty? 
Becket  In  all  that  is  his  duty  to  his  King 
K.  Hen.  I  see  no  line  where  duty  need  to  part — 
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Well,  well,  we  will  not  battle  on  a  word. 
Before  your  Grace  and  I  change  kindnesses, 
There  is  a  matter  I  would  ask  you  here  : 
Your  oath,  which  you  did  swear  at  Clarendon, 
Is't  your  intent  to  break  or  stand  by  it? 

Becket.  For  that  same  oath,  my  li^c — I  do  beseech 
you, 
In  Christian  verily,  I  never  sware  it 

K.  Hm.  How  now  ?    Why,  here's  your  writing  almost 
wet. 

Becket.  'Twas  this  weak  hand,  ray  liege,  did  sign  the 
paper : 
But  my  soul  never — thus  I  did  not  sign  it 

K.  Hen.  That  is  a  monkish  quibble,  good  my  lord. 
Which  cannot  hold  an  English  Court  of  Justice. 
Here  is  your  writing  in  a  good  round  hand  : 
I  pray  you  answer  if  you  mean  to  keep  it. 

Becket.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Pope,  my  Uege, 
(To  whom  in  holy  servitude  we  bend), 
Annulling  all  our  oaths  at  Clarendon  ; 
So  bidding  us  on  our  allegiance. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  the  King  of  England,  not  the  Pope ; 
And  by  the  grace  of  God  who  gave  it  me, 
I'll  have  no  subject  to  be  master  in  it ! 

Becket.  No  subject  better  serves  your  Majesty, 
Save  where  my  duty  to  my  Church  is  touched. — 
For  this  dispute  concerning  Clarendon, 
With  all  submission  to  your  Highness'  learning, 
I  see  not  why  it  should  aifect  our  fealty. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  refresh  your  Grace's  memory. 
This  is  the  point.     Twas  ruled  in  Clarendon 
(With  sundry  other  matters — but  this  chieQ 
That  Churchmen,  like  the  common  rest  of  the  world, 
Should  stand  their  trial  for  oR'ences  done, 
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When  so  approved  by  our  justiciary 

In  the  civil  courts.— This  work  did  Clarendon, 

And  with  good  cause.     That  cursed  monk  of  Worcester 

Who  slew  a.  father  so  to  steal  his  daughter, 

And  whom  your  Grace  did  shield  from  punishment- 
There  was  a  burning  witness  for  our  zeal  I 
Now,  by  our  crown,  that  shall  not  hap  again  : 
The  laws  shall  equal  stand  for  priest  or  peasant, 
And  every  man  shall  say  amen  to  it  1 — 
I  wait  your  Grace's  answer  to  my  question. 

Becket.  There  are  two  circles,  one  within  the  other — 
Each  independent,  yet  depending  each — 
Distinct,  and  yet  bound  mutually — the  twain 
Giving  and  taking— even  as  the  realms 
Of  men  and  angels.     I'll  pray  your  Majesty 
To  take  my  meaning  from  this  parable. 

K.  Hen.  Tis  a  good  figure,  but  hath  got  one  hole  in't — 
I  pray  your  Grace,  which  circle  holds  the  other? 

Becket.  God  holds  the  world  in  His  encircling  palm  ! 

K.  Hen.  So  holds  your  Grace  and  us  both  equally. — 
Well,  peace  to  words. — I'd  have  a  serious  answer. 
If  you  intend  to  serve  us  peaceably. 

Becket.  My  liege,  for  grace  of  Heaven,  and  love  of  you, 
I  do  desire  to  live  in  bonds  of  peace. 
And  to  be  more,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
But  for  this  thing  which  you  would  take  firom  us, 
Touching  our  rights  in  matters  spiritual, 
I  say  we  cannot  yield  that  sovereignty  : 
For  if  a  shepherd  be  denied  to  rule 
His  own  familiar  flock,  which  know  his  voice. 
How  shall  he  hope  to  make  the  wild  sheep  tame  P 
Or,  if  a  father  be  forbid  to  judge 
His  children's  trippings,  which  himself  begot, 
How  shall  he  think  to  judicace  mankind  ? 
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Therefore  we  cannot  yield  this  birthright  up. 
Being  the  Church's  just  prerogative, 
And  touching  not  the  State's  authority. 

K.    Hen.    Your   Grace    is   careful   for   the    Church's 
honour ! 
Hath  truth  no  whit  a  portion  in  your  creed, 
That  you  should  break  your  oath  so  easily  ? 

Secket.  God  be  my  judge,  I  have  repented  it ! — 
For  that  foul  oath  we  took  at  Clarendon, 
This  impious  hand,  which  did  bear  witness  to  it, 
Far  better  had  been  withered  into  dust 
Than  I  have  done  that  deed  ! 

K.  Hen.  Well,  God  send  peace 

When  Churchmen  do  contend  !— Yet  this  much,  Becket, 
I'd  have  you  know,  and  choose  your  argument : 
Not  all  the  mandates  which  your  Pope  may  send, 
Nor  yet  his  legates  that  do  urge  his  will. 
Shall  aught  annul  what  you  did  then  subscribe  to. 

Bedut.  My  liege,  I  hold  authority  from  Heaven — 
No  earthly  hand  shall  bend  me. 

K.  Hen.  Look  to  it,  BeckeL 

There  lies  our  quarrel,  there  the  means  to  end  it : 
And,  for  upholding  of  our  Christian  cause, 
Methinks  'twere  seemlier  ended. 

Becktt.  Amen,  my  liege ! 

So  may  all  think,  and  by  their  deeds  maintain  ! 

K.  Hen.  Your  Grace  hath  had   the  making  of  this 
quarrel : 
With  you,  then,  lies  the  marring. 

Becket.  Not  so,  my  liege ! 

I  do  deny  that  judgment  1 

K.  Hen.  Peace  !  dost  think 

That  Princes  should  be  schooled  by  subjects'  tongues 
Themselves  have  raised  to  power  ?    I  tell  thee,  priest, 
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Ill  teach  thy  arrogance  to  stoop  the  knee, 
Though  I  should  break  in  bending  I — Hark  again ; 
Before  these  royal  lords  and  ghostly  peers, 
Once  more  I  question  if  thou  mean'st  to  yield. 
And  bow  thy  will  to  our  authority, 
Or  if  thou  still  wilt  thwart  us  ? 

Becket.  Sire,  most  humbly 

(Being  bound  of  God's  authority  to  do  it, 
Whose  holy  pleasure  no  man  may  deny,) 
I  yield  me  present  service  to  your  Highness, 
As  to  my  King  and  liege  :  but,  beyond  this. 
As  I  would  hope  for  merit  at  His  hands, 
There  is  another  Master  in  yon  heaven 
Whom  both  must  equal  serve  r  and  for  this  cause, 
As  my  weak  soul  shall  stand  before  His  throne. 
And  yield  authority  for  mortal  action — 
So  much  'twere  better  I  offend  your  Grace, 
Than  God  should  judge  me  ill  I 

K.  Hen.  Farewell  to  you. 

That  Chancellor  who  held  the  name  of  Becket 
Knew  how  to  serve  his  master. — For  your  Grace, 
I  have  done  with  words,  and  will  no  more  receive  you 
To  argument  upon  them.     The  Church  was  aye 
Well  weapoQed  with  the  tongue. — God  lend  me  patience, 
And  all  poor  Princes  born  in  Christendom ! — 
Now,  for  your  pleas'jre,  leave  us  to  our  cares. 
When  Becket  shall  grow  humble,  then  his  King 
Will  know  how  to  receive  him. 

Becket.  Heaven  be  judge 

"Twixt  our  two  arguments  !— Barring  this  issue, 
I  am  the  humblest  of  your  Grace's  servants. 

\Exit  Becket. 

K.  Hen.  There  goes  a  stubborn  heart,  too  proud  to 
bend, 
Though  heaven,  itself,  did  threaten  with  a  fall 
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From  its  tremendous  heights ! — Now,  by  our  crown, 
'Tis  time  our  patience  should  be  free  to  punish 
This  insolence  which  dares  us  ! 

B.  of  Lett.  My  good  liege, 

I  trust  'twill  fall  so. 

K.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  it  shall! — 

My  lords,  within  three  days,  if 't  be  willed  of  Heaven, 
We  hold  a  royal  council  at  Northampton, 
To  judge  the  Primate's  conduct  and  good  service 
While  we  did  trust  unto  his  wisdom's  rule 
The  honour  and  the  guidance  of  our  State ; 
Wherein  we  summon  you  to  take  advice 
Upon  his  Grace's  using  of  some  moneys 
Lent  to  his  office  of  High  Chancellor; 
The  which  he  hath  beyond  all  loyal  custom 
Encompassed  and  abused,  to  the  detraction 
Of  England  and  our  realm.     For  these,  and  more 
Of  like  offences  in  the  charge  arraigned. 
Which  are  accounted  treason  to  the  State, 
The  law  shall  judge  you  of  his  actions  done 
If  they  may  prove  to  shield  him, 

B.  o/Zon.  Sire,  the  lords 

Will  be  prepared  to  wait  upon  your  Grace 
When  it  shall  serve  your  pleasure. 

K.  Ben.  It  is  well : 

We  thank  your  lordships  for  this  zeal  ye  lend  us 
In  dealing  with  yon  traitor.     Somewhat  long 
We  have  forborne  him  to  corrupt  the  State, 
And  give  defiance  to  these  laws  of  England 
Our  fathers  did  confirm  to  us. — Farewell,  my  lords ; 
Our  Mareschal  shall  use  his  briefest  speed. 
And  straight  deliver  to  the  Primate's  hand 
This  summons   which  ye  send  him.     (To   the    Lord 
Chamberlain)  To-night  we  hold 
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A  woodland  maslting,  when  we  hope  to  change 
This  weaiy  suit  for  a  more  pleasant  habit 
All  that  have  leisure,  bid  them  to  expect 
A  meny  welcome. — Heaven  go  with  you,  sirs  ! 

L.  Cham.  We  thank  your  Grace's  kindness,  and  shall 
have 
The  masking  well  prepared.  [£xeua/  Lords,  eU. 

Enter  an  Officer. 
Of.  My  lord,  the  Queen 

Doth  crave  brief  audience. 
K.  Hen.  Bid  her  Highness  welcome. 

[Exit  Officer. 
How  quick  she  follows  on  this  Churchman's  heeU  ! 
Two  contrary  planets,  which  have  no  regard. 
Yet  both  perplex  the  common  sky  they  shine  in  ! 

Enter  Queen  Eleanor. 
{To  Queen  Eleanor)  Well,  madam,  how's  your  plea- 
sure? 

Q.  Elean.  My  lord,  I  come 

For  justice,  and  not  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  The  Queen  of  England 

Scarce  needs  to  come  for  justice  to  the  King. 

Q.  Elean.  My  lord,  I  will  not  claim  it  as  the  Queen, 
But  merely  as  a  woman ! — My  lord,  I  come 
To  ask  what  sin  I  have  been  guilty  of, 
That  you  bestow  upon  another's  worth 
What  is  mine  own,  but  most  ungracious  right. 
Being  your  true,  lawful  wife  1 — Wherefore,  my  lord. 
As  that  same  injured  suppliant,  I  now  kneel 
To  beg  your  Grace  to  banish  from  your  care 
This  rival  who  hath  done  mine  honour  wrong. 
And  stolen  my  place  away  !  [Xneels. 
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K.  Hen.  Pray  you,  rise,  madam.     [Xaisa  her. 

Fair  Eleanor,  you  do  exceed  your  prudence 
By  this  unseemly  show  !     You  tax  our  faith, 
Yet  do  forget  the  very  coin  of  proof — 
Not  even  an  idle  tale,  which  might  be  framed 
To  back  this  jealous  charge.     What  is  this  wrong? 
How  is  your  honour  touched?     What  true  complaint 
Can  you  confront  to  malce  our  conduct  blush. 
Which  you  thus  rudely  challenge  ? 

Q.  Ehan.  Words,  my  good  lord. 

Cannot  make  darkness  light  I — My  lord,  you  know 
What  proof  my  grievance  has ;  and  you  know  well 
How  cunningly  'tis  hid,  so  sharpest  sense 
Is  baffled  in  the  search. — But,  my  good  lord, 
I  know  report  is  rife  in  Oxfordshire 
About  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Clifford, 
Named  by  the  public  there.  Fair  Rosamond; 
Between  whom  and  your  Grace  {my  lord,  'tis  said  SO,) 
Rumour  is  busy  with  a  hundred  tales 
Of  secret  meetings,  and  a  secret  bower 
Wherein  you  meet,  and  mock  discovery. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  no  wonder,  madam  !    When  fork-tongued 
Scandal 
Takes  pains  to  stab  at  simple  gendemen. 
Kings  must  not  look  to  have  immunity. 

Q.  Elean.  Scandal,  my  lord,  is  a  convenient  name 
To  call  the  whispers  of  most  wicked  truth, 
Which  leaks  in  spite  of  cunning. 

K.  Hen.  Be  it  so,  madam  ; 

I  have  no  mind  to  argue  my  good  name : 
I'll  leave  't  with  you  to  mend  that  patchwork  for  me. 

Q.  Elean.   My  lord,  do  you  think  it  well  f  inflict  a 
wound. 
Then  mock  what  you  have  wronged  so  ? 
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K.  Htn.  Madam,  I  think 

That  Louis,  King  of  France,  asked  that  same  question 
From  you  that  were  his  consort 

Q.  Ekan.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  did  not  think  the  King  would  tax  me  with 
That  most  unworthy  insult ! 

K.  Hen.  The  Queen  forgets 

That,  without  jwoof,  she  doth  now  tax  the  King 
With  the  same  fault  which  she  herself   was    blamed 

for.— 
'Tis  the  world's  way;  and  that  which  should  stop  tongues 
Makes  them  to  clamour  more.     The  most  censorious 
Are  they  which  have  been  censured  most  themselves 
For  the  like  trippings. — Tis  most  natural : 
But  natural,  too,  that  the  condemned  remember 
The  sins  which  tripped  their  judges. 

Q.  Ekan.  Enough,  my  lord  1 

My  wrongs  shall  plead  no  more  ! — You  speak  (air  words 
Because  you  think  your  cunning  secret  safe 
From  fear  of  finding  out     But,  my  good  lord, 
If  I  should  guess  the  answer  to  this  riddle — 
I  may  be  bold  to  give  myself  that  justice 
Which  you  deny  my  prayers  ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  a  fair  challenge ; 

And  if  your  Highness  And  what  you  imagine, 
You  shall  be  welcome  so  to  use  your  pleasure.     \Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  glade  in  Woodstock  Forest. 

Enter  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  Monk  of  Godstow. 

Q.  Ekan.   Speak,  master  clerk  1  hast  thou  yet  found 

this  secret  ? 
Monk.  Not  yet,  good  madam.     With  all  diligence 
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I  have  observed  each  hidden  bower  and  gtade, 
And  through  the  weary  nights  have  searched  till  dawn 
All  pathways  of  the  wood  :  but  never  yet 
Could  I  discern  this  secret 

Q.  EUan.  Well,  search  thou  still. 

Mark  all  the  glades  once  more.     Go  o'er  again 
The  paths  thou  least  suspect'st.     Use  all  thy  senses 
To  pierce  this  cunning  maze.     In  the  whole  forest 
Let  not  a  leaf  boast  to  the  passing  breeze 
Thou  know'st  not  of  it.     Even  as  thou  go'st, 
Challenge  the  very  darkness,  lest  it  serve 
To  hide  this  secret ! 

Monk.  Madam,  I  have  a  thought 

That  somewhere  near  this  spot  the  bower  lies 
Wherein  the  lady  Rosamond  hides  herself. 

Q.  Elean.  Then  have  no  thought  but  to  discover  it ! 
Good  clerk,  I  have  entrusted  to  thy  keeping 
A  most  deep  matter  ;  for  my  motive  in't, 
'Tis  nought  to  thee — thou  car'st  not  to  know  that 
Thy  motive  is  to  do  niy  pleasure  well, 
And  gain  thy  fortune.     Yet  this  much  I'll  tell  thee. 
To  whet  thy  courage,  and  make  conscience  straight: 
The  cause  of  my  revenge  against  this  lady — 
'Tis  a  most  just  and  righteous  enmity  ! — 
So,  let  that  pass. — If  thou  wih  truly  serve  me, 
And  canst  find  out  this  cunning  labyrinth. 
Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  bless  the  day  thou  dost  sa 

Monk.  Trust  me,  good  madam,  1  will  find  this  bower. 
Though  it  be  buried  in  the  deepest  sea 
That  death  and  silence  sleep  in ! 

Q.  EUan.  Gold  doth  please  thee  ; 

But  it  shall  tenfold  please  thee  when  thou  bring'st 
Sure  tidings  of  this  thing. 

Monk.  Good  madam,  hark ! — 
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Yonder  I  hear  some  vwces ! 

Q.  Ekan.  'Tis  nought  to  dread : 

The  King  comes  hither  with  a  motley  throng 
To  sport  the  hours. 

Monk.  In  these  trees  I'll  hide  : 

Tis  like  the  lady  may  come  forth  to  the  King, 
And  so  unmask  her. 

Q.  Ekan.  'Tis  well  thought— lead  on : 

I'll  watch  their  playing  from  this  grove  beyond. 

\The  Queen  and  Monk  Mde  themselves. 

Enter  King  Henrv,  \st,  tnd,  and  3rd  Lords,  etier 
Lords,  Gentlemen,  etc. 

1st  Lord.  My  lord,  this  is  the  veiy  spot,  I  think, 
Your  Grace  did  fix  on  for  the  merriment  ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  sir,  the  place  \  and,  as  I  think,  a  spot 
More  fit  for  pleasure  does  not  on  the  earth 
Court  man's  approving. — Why,  it  almost  steals 
The  soul  from  bondage.     (To  ^nd  Lord)  Do  you  not, 

my  lord, 
Lose  half  the  business  and  the  rack  of  State 
In  this  contentment  ? 

2iirf  Lord.  I  will  own  to  your  Grace, 

It  almost  sets  my  spirit  on  the  wing. 

K.  Hen.  O  sir,  the  wind  doth  play  among  these  boughs 
As  they  were  dear  familiar  company 
That  move  together  in  a  bond  of  love, 
Stirring  each  other  to  such  gentle  sounds 
As  woo  the  birds,  and  make  those  creatures  sing 
Oft  in  their  bmnches. 

3rd  Lord  At  times  such  gentle  beauty 

(Coming  from  Nature  like  a  mother's  prayer) 
Doth  win  the  wearied  heart  to  almost  break 
And  melt  with  pity. 
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K.  Ben.  Ay,  there's  power  in  it 

Beyond  our  speaking. 

11/  Lord.  Have  you  seen  it,  my  lord. 

Ere  it  was  summer  ? 

K.  Hen,  Ay,  sir,  that  have  I ; 

And  there's  a  sovereign  grace  about  these  paths 
Through  every  season  of  the  changing  year. 
I've  wandered  here  while  it  was  yet  in  Spring, 
And  the  first  primrose  peeped  from  oiit  the  moss 
To  tell  of  Summer  ;  and  the  daffodil 
Made  yellow  all  the  carpet  of  the  wood 
For  elves  to  trip  on :  at  that  season  still 
The  sweet  pale  violet  did  scent  the  breeze 
That  stooped  to  kiss  it ;  the  anemone, 
Like  to  a  bashful  virgin  in  her  fear, 

Sprung  from  these  roots  ;  and  the  o'cr-perfumed  bluebell, 
Blossoming  in  beauty,  did  exchange  its  sweets 
Even  with  the  nightingale. 

^nd  Lord.  Whose  gift,  my  lord, 

"Tis  said  excels,  by  reason  of  its  joy. 
All  sweets  in'  nature. 

K.  Hen.  O  sir,  'tis  all  fair. — 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
But  see ;  our  good  Lord  Chamberlain  is  come 
To   make  us  merry.     {To  Lord   Chamberlain)  Give 

you  grace,  my  lord. 
And  welcomes  both  :  are  your  gay  maskers  here  ? 

Z.  Chamb.  My  liege,  they  wait  your  pleasure  to  b^n. 
K.  Hen.  Set   them  to  play. — Comes  not  the  Queen 

to  see  it  ? 
L.  Chamb.  My  lord,  her  Highness,  being  taken  sick, 
Bade  roe  present  excuses  to  your  Grace 
For  being  absent 
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K.  Hen.  On  this  bank  we'll  sit, 

And  watch  tlie  pastime. — Come,  my  lords,  'tis  like 
Our  Chamberlain  hath  some  good  sport  for  us. 
He  keeps  so  silent. 

L.  Chamb.  Good  fair  play,  my  lord, 

With  nought  of  magic 

K.  Hen.  Say,  how  stands  the  prologue  ? 

Z,  Chamb.  My  lord,  a  company  of  gentle  dancers. 
Both  fair  and  nimble :  others  which  are  dressed 
To  seem  the  likeness  of  fantastic  shapes — 
As  bears,  as  wolves,  as  dryads — with  fair  nymphs 
That  sport  in  woodland ;  and  some  maids  anon. 
To  sing  a  chorus ;  these,  my  Uege,  do  make 
Our  best  performance  that  we  trust  wherewith 
To  amuse  your  Highness. 

K.  Hen,  And  I  warrant  shall. — 

Good  sir,  invite  them  to  begin  their  dance. 

Z.  Chamb.  My  lord,  I  will.    (Cfl//j.)    Ho  there  !  lead 
on  ! — soft  ho  ! 

Enter  from  all  sides  Dancers,  Nymphs,  Dryads,  etc., 

who  play  before  the  King. 
K.  Hen.  Well  played,  my  fairies ! — Good  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, 
You  have  beguiled  us  with  a  merry  hour. 
Fair  thanks  for  your  kindness — give  these  dancers  gold. 
And  now,  my  lords,  we'll  'change  with  you  good  e'en : 
We  have  a  mind  to  wander  in  these  woods 
An  hour  alone. 

ist  Lord.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

ind  Lord.  Good  night 

[Exeunt  all  but  King  Henry. 
K.  Hen.  Now,  Love,  fly  hither  on  thy  swiftest  wings. 
To  help  my  wooing  1   {Music  is  heard.)  Soft  I  what  music 
stirs 
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The  sleep  in  heaven  ? — O,  a  spirit  sings 
In  yon  blue  orb  above  us,  where  he  flies 
To  win  the  golden  planets  of  their  smiles  I 

Song. 
Love  was  a  traitor 

Unto  the  Queen  of  Tyre  : 
Ah  !  woeful  was  her  heart, 
All  filled  with  foolish  fire, 

For  reason  of  his  blame  I 
False  Cupid  aimed  a  dart 

From  out  his  little  quiver, 
That  burned  her  bosom's  core. 
And  filled  her  with  desire. 
So  jealous  was  his  flame ! 

K.  Hen.  Sing  on,  fair  spirit.  Earth  doth  follow  thee ! 
Song. 
The  King  said  unto  Dido, 
They  frown  in  heaven  above, 
Alas,  alas,  my  dove ! 
Then  to  the  King  said  Dido — 
By  this  fair  hand  and  glove, 
Tho'  all  the  gods  forbade  me, 
I'd  have  thee  for  my  love ! 
Enter  Rosamond. 
K.  Hen.  Fair  hail  the  day  that  hails  fair  Rosamond : 
So  sweet  a  song  parting  so  sweet  a  lip. 
The  air  that  fans  us  with  his  fragrant  breath 
Shall  cease  to  breathe,  for  pleasure  of  the  sound. 
And  we,  as  joyous,  die  for  wooing  it ! 
Ros.  Welcome,  my  liege,  to  Rosamond's  poor  cell ! 

\Kiuels. 
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K.  Hen.  Sweet  Rosamond,  shall  beauty  be  so  lain, 
That  lovers  may  grow  jealous  of  their  earth  ? 
Were  I  the  earth  that  thou  dost  kneel  upon, 
Methinks  for  trembling  at  thy  loveliness 
Fond  Nature  should  o'erlook  her  gentle  office, 
And  flowers  forget  to  grow  I— What,  prayerful  s^ll  ? 
Dost  kneel  to  Harry,  that  would  kiss  thy  feet, 
And  tell  how  Venus  had  been  kind  to  him? 
Ah,  fie !     I  do  perceive  thy  treachery. 
That  so  wouldst  rob  thy  lover  of  his  bliss 
By  wooing  of  thy  saint !  —I'll  join  thy  prayers ; 
For  thou  shalt  not  o'ertrip  me  in  my  love, 
As  once  fair  Syrinx  did  escape  from  Pan 
What  time  he  thought  to  have  her  in  his  arms : 
Thou,  that  art  fairest  of  the  flowering  Earth, 
Need'st  not  so  pray  ;  since  Flora  in  her  lap 
Hath  ne'er  an  envious  flower  that  should  not  fade 
If  thou  didst  smile  on  it.     {Kneels  beside  her.)     One  kiss 

But  to  make  old  sweets  envious  of  the  new  ! 

\He  kisses  her — t!uy  rise  up. 
Jios.  So,  sweet  my  lord,  I'll  to  my  harp  again, 
And  sing  you  into  smiling. — Well-a-day !  [Sings. 

SoMa 
Queen  Dido  wept  for  sorrow — 

Ah,  woeful  is  my  heart ! 
My  love  shall  sail  to-morrow. 
All  sadly  must  we  part ! 
Ah,  well-a-day, 
That  one  should  say 
This  fell  of  Cupid's  dart  1 
The  song,  my  lord,  doth  tell  of  fickleness. 
And  women's  woeful  tears,  all  sprung  of  men. 
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K.  Hen.  Alack,  but  women  are  more  false  to  men  ! — 

0  Rosamond,  I  have  set  my  world  on  thee ; 
And  shouldst  thou  prove  a  traitor,  pretty  one. 
Like  to  those  changeling  spirits  of  our  Court — 
Then  to  the  winds  with  mortal  happiness ; 
For  I'll  believe  no  more  in  promises, 

But  steel  my  heart  to  treason  ! 

Ros.  O  seal  those  bps, 

That  are  such  traitors  to  poor  Rosamond  ! — 
Wilt  doubt  me,  love?    Ah  me  !  but  I  do  think 
Thy  simple  Rosamond  shaU  prove  more  true 
Than  courtly  ladies'  smiles.     When  I  did  swear 
To  yield  my  heart  unto  sweet  Love's  demand, 

1  meant  it,  faith,  and  not  that  I  would  change, 
Ijke  noontide  shadows  when  the  lazy  sun 
Bows  to  his  slumbering  west ! 

K.  Hen.  Let  Love  forgive  roe, 

Since  I  have  dared  to  doubt. 

Res.  By  Love's  dear  shtine, 

Doubt  not  again. — O  fie  on  it,  my  lord ! 
It  is  a  sin  not  lightly  to  be  shriven 
By  sweet  Love's  majesty. — ^Vet  I  forgive  thee, 
Who  love  so  fond,  I  ne'er  can  keep  a  frown 
To  punish  thine  offending. — Nay,  soft,  my  lord ; 
Kiss  me  again,  and  with  a  blush  I'll  hide 
The  gift  that  thou  bequeath'sL — Farewell,  sweet  Harry  t 
Too  well  I  love  for  loving  to  be  true ; 
And  so,  for  pity,  do  mistrust  awhile 
The  passion  that  I  worship. — May  Heaven  be  tdnd 
When  faithful  lovers  are  50  fondly  blind  1 

K.  Hen.  Amen,  dear  love  1 — but  wherefore  would  thy 
tongue 
Toll  sad  farewell,  as  'twere  the  hour  to  leave  ? 
Fly  not  so  soon,  or  ever  man  should  weep 
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That  pleasure  is  so  brie£ — What,  bent  on  chase. 
Like  Dian  to  her  hunt  ?^Nay,  do  not  leave  me 
To  blame  the  idle  moments  for  their  want, 
And  chide  them  into  weeping ;  or,  if  thou  fly'st, 
Then,  like  the  lingering  moon,  which  parts  from  Earth, 
Yield  thou  one  smile — that  so,  being  pledge  for  joy, 
Within  my  memory  I  may  wear  it  still. 
And  worship  by  its  light ! 

Roi.  Farewell,  my  lord 

K.  Hen.  Say  not,  farewell ;  or  let  the  meaning  change. 
And  serve  a  sweeter  master  :  then/areweU 
Shall  hold  such  office  in  the  book  of  Time, 
That  none  shall  call  it  cruel. — Sweet,  farewell  j 
But  do  not  leave  me  yet  I — What  gentle  kiss 
But  sighs  at  parting  from  a  mistress*  lips, 
That  dwelt  in  loveliness  ? — You  sAal/  not  leave  me  I 

J?t>s.  Dear  love,  but  little  thou  hast  need  to  urge. — 
I  will  not  go. — But  yet  my  soul  misgives. 
Fearing  some  mystery  that  moves  unseen. 
Of  an  ethereal  presence  :  think  not  of  it — 
To-morrow  night  I  pray  you  visit  me  : 
This  hour  hath  danger  in't ;  and,  why  I  know  not. 
Doth  fill  me  with  alarms. — Last  night,  in  sleep, 
Methought  that  one  did  watch  me  in  my  dreams, 
Who  whispered  irt  mine  ear — Sweet  Rosamond, 
Dream  not  of  love^  vain  love,  thafs  false  to  thee  ! 
And  then  it  turned  into  a  monstrous  owl, 
That  spread  its  wings  and  vanished. — On  this  I  woke ; 
But  in  my  fancy  did  behold  it  still. 
Changed  to  the  figure  of  a  cowltd  monk. 
With  flaming  eyes,  and  brows  that  should  affright 
The  darkness  by  their  frowning ! 

K.  Hen.  False  fears,  sweet  heart : 

This  kiss  shall  nuke  them  idle  to  thy  soul — 
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Yet  liker  'tis  a  monk  should  be  our  foe 
Than  any  owl  which  hoots  it  in  yon  wood. 

Enter  Clarence. 
But  here's  my  page. — (To  Clarence)  What  news,  light 
Mercury  ? 
Ciar.     From   Canterbury,   Sire.  —  His   Grace  sends 
greeting, 
And  on  the  plea  of  illness  doth  excuse 
The  summons  of  the  Council 

K.  Hen.  Give  patience.  Heaven  ! — 

{To  Clarence)  Go,  bring  my  horse. — I'll  send  his  Grace 


That  spite  of  Pope  or  sickness  shall  be  brief 

To  fetch  him  to  our  Council  I — His  Grace  doth  think 

To  wag  his  finger  at  us ! — Come,  quick :  my  horse  ! 

\Exit  Clarence. 
We'll  to  Northampton,  and  persuade  this  priest 
That    Churchmen   are   our  lieges  !  —  {To   Rosamond) 

Farewell,  sweet  love : 
Time's  a  dull  foe  till  we  do  meet  agaia 
Ros.  0  make  brief  peace  with  him  !     Love  bids  thee 

do  it, 
That  is  Time's  enemy ! — But,  dear  my  lord, 
You  fly  too  soon,  and  have  forgot  the  charm 
That  guides  you  to  my  bower.  {Shows  him  a  skein  0/ silk.) 

This  end  I'll  keep, 
And  tie  it  to  my  sweetest  rose  that  blooms, 
To  look  on  it  until  thou  com'st  again  ; 
And  this  shall  be  thy  guide,  when  thou  retum'st 
To  cheer  poor  Rosamond. — I  almost  think 
Before  thou  go'st  that  I  shall  draw  thee  back ! — 
Well,  let  me  tie  the  silk,     {Fastens  it  to  his  spur.)     And 

yet  'tis  strange. 
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I  fear  to-night  what  I  so  oft  have  done  ! — 
Dear  love,  I  think  that  thou  canst  find  the  way, 
And  need'st  not  have  the  thread. — I  have  a  fear 
That  something  in  this  silk  will  weave  us  ill, 
For  envious  trifles  may  to  love  prove  vain : — 
Therefore  thou  shall  not  have  it ! 

\Pffers  to  un/asUn  the  skein — ike  KiVG  firevm/t  her. 

K.  Hen.  Fie  on  thee, 

That  would  deny  thy  blesnng  !— It  is  the  beam 
That  lights  me  to  my  joy  ! — Yon  jealous  oak. 
That  nightly  wears  it  on  his  tugged  breast, 
Should  wither  for  its  loss ! — Sweet  Rosamond, 
My  tongue  doth  mutiny  against  my  bidding, 
And  will  not  say  farewell 

Res.  O  blessed  tongue  I 

Do  thou  its  bidding,  and  depart  not  so ! — 
A  voice  calls  out,  that  whispers  in  my  soul 
We  shall  not  meet  again  I 

K.  Hen.  Forbid  it,  fate  !— 

That  voice  is  false ;  for  ere  two  suns  have  set 
I  shall  be  here  once  more. 

Jios.  Two  love-sick  moons. 

Their  cheeks  all  pale  with  sighing  for  those  suns, 
Shalt  join  in  my  bereavement 

K.  Hen.  Sweet,  farewell  !— 

I  have  no  joy  but  to  be  back  again. 

Ros.  Love  lend  his  swiftest  wings  that  are  in  heaven, 
To  make  thee  travel  faster  !^0  me,  farewell  ! 

\Exeunt  King  Henrv  and  Rosamond. 

Re-enter  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  Monk. 
Monk.  Look,  madam  1 — Shall  I  follow? 
Q.  Elean.  On  wings  pursue  them  I — 

Follow  the  King,  and  pluck  &om  off  his  spur 
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Yon  silken  bauble  she  did  fasten  to  it — 
When  thou  hast  won  it,  follow  till  it  lead  thee 
Even  to  her  bower. 

Monk.  Madam,  111  run  quickly. 

Q.  EUan.  Away,  away  ! — I'll  tarry  till  thou  com'at 

\Bxit  Monk. 
Now,  by  yon  burning  stars,  shall  love  be  quit ! 


Scene  lll.—ffaliin  Norlhamfitm. 

Enter  King  Henrv,  Becket,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Fitzurse, 
Brito,  Tracv,  De  Moreville  ;  other  Bishops,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  etc. :  also  the  Lord  Mareschal,  Herald, 
Officers,  Attendants,  and  others.  The  King  seats  him- 
self upon  the  throne :  the  Bishops  and  Lords  of  Council 
are  arranged  on  either  side  of  him.  Becket  appears  in 
the  centre  before  them. 

K.  Hen.  This  day,  my  lieges,  ye  are  met  to  judge 
The  measure  of  our  conduct^ift  be  well 
Kor  our  good  office,  and  the  kingdom's  cause, 
That  this,  our  servant  whom  we  chose  to  aid  us. 
Should  so  contemn,  and  of  his  oath  despise 
The  statutes  of  ihe  realm.— If  so,  farewell 
To  ripe  obedience,  and  regard  of  use. 
With  all  the  honoured  freedom  of  the  State, 
Which  are  our  glory's  boast ! — For  that  fair  fame. 
Wherein  so  long  we  have  maintained  the  mark 
Of  England's  honour,  and  our  sceptre's  right. 
Be  witness  all  how  we  have  borne  the  care    . 
Of  majesty  laid  on  us ;  which,  indeed. 
Had  idly  proved,  and  to  our  cause  but  vain, 
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Save  for  the  worship  of  our  Country's  laws 

Which  hath  preserved  our  might — In  God's  good  name, 

We  would  uphold  the  State's  authority, 

And,  by  that  virtue  we  have  drawn  from  Heaven, 

Do  call  him  traitor  to  his  Country's  peace 

Who  doth  esteem  them  less  !^Yet  think  not,  pray  you, 

That  we  would  aught  diminish  or  constrain 

The  Church's  sovereignty  and  goodly  power, 

(\Vhich  God  preserve,  and  we  ourself  defend !) 

But  rather  would  promote  its  office  here 

While  we  shall  rule  the  kingdom. — So  approve  ye : 

We  do  entrust  unto  your  lordships'  care 

The  safety  of  this  matter;  and  await 

With  confidence  your  judgment. 

E.  o/Leic.  Master  Herald, 

Call  to  this  Court  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

Herald.  Thomas  i  Becket,  Primate  of  all  England, 
Stand  forth  and  hear  the  judgment  of  this  Court 

[Becket  rises. 

Becket.  I  am  here,  and  bow  me  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 
No  other  Court  shall  judge  me. 

K.  Ben.  Be  silent,  thou  ! 

Thy  King,  that  raised  thee  to  this  height  thou  climb'st, 
Shall  humble  thy  desires  I 

Becket.  My  liege,  I  stoop 

No  lower  than  my  God  shall  warrant  me. 

K.  Men.  We  are  His  instrument,  to  punish  all 
Offending  of  this  kingdom — ay,  and  so  rule, 
That  justice  shall  fall  truly. 

Becket.  Amen  to  that ! 

I  would  demand  to  know  of  master  Herald 
If  I  am  here  for  justice  or  for  judgment  ? 

K.  IJen.    You  are  here  to  answer  for  your  treason's 
done. 
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Bedel  I  have  done  no  treason. — Let  me  know  the 

charges. 
JT.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  inform  his  treason. 
B.  of  Win.  My  liege,  'tis  scarcely  fitting  in  my  tongue. 
Beeket.  No  fitter  tongue  than  Judas',  my  good  lord, 
Which  sold  his  Master  for  a  little  matter. 
B.  of  Win.   Your   Grace   thinks   wrong  of   us :    the 
learned  Bishops 
Are  here  to  do  your  Grace  all  reverence. 
But  we  are  bound  to  do  the  King  no  less ; 
And  chief  of  all  to  serve  our  consciences. 

Beeket.  Ay,  that's  the  chief!— Well,  let  me  hear  the 

charges. 
B.  of  Win.    Firstly,  your  Grace  is  charged  with  foul 
contempt 
Against  the  King's  most  sacred  Majesty ; 
Wherein  at  first  you  disobeyed  his  summons, 
Sent  by  his  Mareschal  to  fetch  you  here. 
Beeket.  You  had  best  charge  the  Heaven  which  made 
my  body. 
That  falling  sick,  I  lacked  the  power  to  come  ! — 
Saving  my  duty  to  his  Grace,  the  King, 
I  say  this  charge  is  most  unfair,  unchristian, 
Which  no  man  may  contend,  and  none  could  answer. 
B.  of  Win.   Second,  your  Grace,  while  Chancellor  of 
England, 
Did  freely  use  and  misappropriate 
Large  moneys  of  the  King ;  which  sums  you  spent 
Upon  your  personal  service :  wherewithal 
You  made  such  noisy  and  extravagant  show 
As  grew  a  scandal  to  all  decency. 

Beeket.  So  much  I  served  the  world,  and  so  am  pun- 
ished! 
My  liege,  I'll  say  but  little  to  this  charge ; 
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But  if  a  man  were  dining  with  a  friend, 
Who  pressed  him  to  his  stufl^  and  afterward 
Did  blame  him  for  his  hunger — I  think  that  man 
Would  say  as  httle  as  I !     My  liege,  you  bade  me. 
Against  my  judgment,  when  your  Chancellor, 
So  freely  spend  those  moneys,  which  to^ay 
I  am  accused  of  spending — That's  my  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Traitor,  thou  dost  remind  me  of  thy  treason  ! 
These  hands  that  raised  thee  to  so  high  a  place. 
When  it  was  climbed — then  didst  thou  turn  and  bite 
them! 

Becket.  My  liege,  I  was  your  true  and  loyal  servant ; 
And  now  as  faithfully  would  serve  that  Master 
Yourself  advised  me  follow. 

K.  Hen,  I  tell  thee,  Becket, 

Thou  shall  not  'scape  so  lightly!    (To  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester) Go  on,  ray  lord. 

B.  of  Win.  Thirdly,  your  Grace  subscribed  at  Claren- 
don 
To  certain  laws  appointed  for  the  kingdom  \ 
Which  afterwards  you  did  renounce  and  break, 
Setting  at  nought  the  King  and  your  own  oath, 

Becket.  I  have  already  told  unto  the  King 
(With  all  humility,  as  doth  become  me) 
Why  I  did  break  that  oath. — I'll  say  again. 
It  is  far  better  I  should  break  with  the  King, 
Than  God  should  have  offence. 

K.  Hen.  And  I,  my  lords, 

Have  told  his  Grace,  and  wiU  say  o'er  again, 
That  spite  of  Pope  or  prelate,  oath  or  none, 
I'll  have  the  laws  respected  ! — There's  my  stand, 
From  which  I'll  budge  not  for  no  man  that  breathes  : 
And  let  this  Christian  preacher  teach  the  peace  ! 

B,  of  Ex.  My  lord  of  Canterbury,  once  more  I'll  kneel 
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To  pray  your  Grace  to  change  this  rash  resolve, 

AVhich  shall  bear  bitter  fruit !     {Knteh  to  Becket.)    O 

stoop  for  once ! 
Pick  up  this  gage  which  you  have  thrown  the  King, 
And  yield  your  oath  !     Have  courage  to  be  humble ! 
B.  of  Wia.  We  do  entreat  your  Grace  to  answer  so. 
B,  of  Lon.  For  all  our  sakes,  and  for  that  Church  we 

serve. 
B.  of  Ely.  I'll  add  my  prayers;  beseech  you,  yield  to 

Becket.  1  hear  you,  my  good  lords. 

B.  of  Ex.  And  hearii^,  yield  ? — 

For  Christian  peace,  and  for  our  Christian  cause. 
And  for  our  Master,  Christ — your  Grace  will  yield? 

B.  of  Win.  For  the  last  lime,  your  Grace  will  hear  our 
prayers  ? 

Becket.  How  little  do  ye  understand  God's  matters  ! 

B.  of  Ex.  O  yet,  my  gracious  lord,  thaw  your  resolve ! 
This  is  a  useless  battle  which  you  wage, 
And  all  the  Bishops  do  esteem  it  so. 
If  you  persist  in  this  most  rash  emprise. 
Think  of  the  danger  you  will  bring  to  us, 
And  of  the  danger  to  our  holy  Church  ! 

B.  of  Ely.  My  lord,  by  this  determination 
Vou  put  us  all — ay,  all  of  us  in  danger. 

Becket.  Fly  all  of  you  who  fear  to  do  God's  work  ! 

B.  of  Win.  Your  Grace  must  not  accuse  the  bishops 
for  it, 
That  in  this  struggle  you  shall  stand  alone. 

Becket.  So  stood  my  Master,  Christ,  and  so  will  I ! 

B.  of  Lon,  See,   my  good   lords,  how  useless   'tis  to 
argue ! 

E.  of  Leic.   Pray  your  Grace,  hear  me — 

Becket.  No !  hear  me,  lord  Earl ! — 
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'Fore  God,  my  judge,  I  do  deny  your  right 
To  give  me  sentence ! — To  that  God  I  bow. 
And  to  our  lord,  the  Pope :  but  to  none  other 
Will  I  submit  my  cause  and  conscience  ! 

Traey.  This  insolence  almost  doth  pass  belief! 

Fits.  Thou  art  a  traitor,  Becket,  and  dost  know  ill 

Becket.  I'd  answer  you  upon  your  sword,  sir  knight, 
But  that  it  suits  not  with  my  sacred  office  ! — 
Well,  God  forgive  me  to  be  vexed  at  thee  ! 

K.  Hen.  {to  Fitzurse).    Peace,   good  Fitzurse. — {To 
Becket)  I  pray  your  Grace  to  answer. 
If  you  deny  our  right  to  judge  you  here? 

Becket.  Id  matters  spiritual,  I  do,  my  liege : 
In  matters  temporal,  I  humbly  bow ; 
And  will  receive  what  sentence  or  acquittal 
This  Court  may  under  Heaven  please  to  judge  me. 
As  meekly  as  becomes  a  Christian. — 
I  am  sorry  I  was  tra|>ped  into  this  anger. 

K.  Hen.  Your  Grace  doth  condescend  humility  ! — 
{To  the  Lords,  ele.)   I  pray  your  lordships  to  deliver 
judgment  \The  Lords,  Bishops,  etc.,  confer. 

E.  of  Leic.    So  please  your  Majestj',  the  lords  and 
bishops 
Agree  and  are  resolved  his  Grace  is  guilty 
Of  treason  and  contempt 

B.  of  Win.  Wherein  he  spumed 

The  royal  warrant,  and  refused  to  hear 
The  Mareschal's  appeal. 

B.  of  Lon.  And  for  those  moneys 

He  did  misuse  while  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
Spending  on  his  own  persoa 

B.  of  Ely.  Also  his  oath 

Of  Clarendon,  which  he  hath  since  forsworn  ; 
Bringing  contempt  upon  our  holy  Church, 
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And  on  our  liege  the  King. 

K.  Hen.  Arc  ye  resolved 

The  Archbishop  hath  been  guilty  of  offence 
Against  the  State  of  England  ? 

B.  of  Lon.  On  our  good  fealty, 

We  are  agreed  upon  it 

AIL  Amen,  amen  ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  a  just  verdict,  and  may  God  reward 
The  virtue  of  your  counsels ! — I  pray  you,  seal  it ; 
And  let  the  matter  be  procbimed  aloud, 
That  all  may  hear  it,  and  receive  the  same. — 
{To  Bishop  of  Winchester)  My  lord  of  Winchester 
pronounce  the  sentence. 

B.  of  Win.  Thomas  i  Becket,  Primate  of  this  realm. 
Archbishop  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
And  liege  unto  our  lord  the  King  of  England  : 
For  this  offence,  wherein  thou  art  approved 
Of  foul  contempt  urito  the  King's  high  Grace, 
As  on  the  person  of  his  Mareschal  ; 
And  for  such  using  of  his  moneys,  lent 
While  Chancellor  of  England  :  now,  for  these. 
And  for  such  other  misdemeanours  named 
Within  the  writ  of  accusation. 
Thou  art  judged  worthy  of  this  Court's  displeasure  : 
And  for  these  same,  shall  forfeit  to  the  State 
Thy  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  held  in  bond 
According  to  the  King's  high  governance  ; 
Whom  God's  own  grace  defend  ! 

Herald.  Let  all  that  hear  it  seal  it  with  amen  ! 

[The  Bishops,  etc.,  rise  and  hold  up  their  hands. 

K.  Hen.  {to  Becket).  Your  Grace  shall  speak,  if  you 
have  aught  to  answer. 

Seeket.  But  this,  no  further. — 

May  God  forgive  you  this  unjust  decree. 
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As  I,  His  humble  server,  and  poor  witness. 

Most  willingly  submit  to  it ! — So  much,  and  more, 

I  am  beholden  to  His  gracious  will 

For  guidance  and  for  strength. — {To  the  Bishops)  To 

you,  my  lords, 
That  are  my  fellows,  and  God's  workers  here, 
Unfaithful  shepherds  that  do  guard  His  fold — 
The  light  of  heaven  shall  reward  your  malice 
For  that  which  ye  have  done  !    I'll  nought  upbraid, 
But  to  your  conscience  will  commit  my  wrong. 
And  judge  me  in  your  souls ! — {To  the  King)  For  this 

offence, 
Wherein  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  sue  me. 
The  law's  authority  shall  be  ray  proof 
That  I  ara  nought  to  blame  :  by  Nature's  bond, 
No  man  may  answer  in  this  feeble  world 
The  infirmities  which  bind  us. — For  the  rest, 
Tho'  I  be  innocent  of  these  demands 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  hath  laid  upon  me. 
Yet  for  Christ's  love,  and  for  His  gentle  peace, 
That  no  unkindness  may  be  found  between  us, 
I  will  restore  this  money  to  the  King  : — 
And  so  all  malice  end ! 

B.  of  W7n.  Amen  to  Heaven  ! — 

My  liege,  the  bishops  will  be  bond  to  pay 
These  moneys  to  the  State. 

S.  of  Lon.  Be  well  advised. — 

{To  Becket.)  As  we  are  bound  to  show  the  State  some 

honour, 
I  trust  your  Grace  will  think  no  malice  of  us, 

Beiluf.  I  think  that  God  will  judge  you  of  your  hearts, 
And  ift  be  well,  so  rest  iL — {To  the  King)  Good  my 

liege, 
I  crave  your  gracious  favour  to  withdraw 
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My  presence  from  the  Chamber. 

K.  Htn.  Be  it  so  ; 

At  your  good  pleasure  let  your  Grace  depart 

Bucket.  With  all  fair  courtesy  I  thank  the  Chamber : 
So  humbly  take  my  leave. — Farewell,  my  lieges.      \Exit. 
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Scene  I. — A  glade  in  Woodstock  Forest. 

Enter  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  Monk  of  Godstow. 

Q.  Elean.  Once  more,  good  clerk,  tell  me  how  thou 

didst  find  it  ? 
Monk.    Madam,  'twas    thus.— Stepping    behind    the 
King, 
I  lightly  plucked  the  silk  from  off  his  spur, 
And  followed  through  the  wood  until  it  led  me 
Even  to  the  bower :  which  all  those  who  visit 
Must  enter  by  a  cunning  labyrinth — 
A  threaded  maze  of  half  a  hundred  turns, 
And  every  turn  a  lost  one  save  for  this.    \Shows  the  skein. 
At  length  I  gained  the  centre  of  the  grove ; 
Wherein  most  artfully  concealed,  there  rose 
A  fair  pavilion,  where  sate  Rosamond  : 
And,  madam,  never  in  my  life  before 
Saw  I  so  fair  a  sight 

Q.  Elean.  Well,  well— art  sure 

That  thou  canst  find  thy  way  to  it  again? 

Monk.  Madam,  I  marked  the  path  so  certainly, 
I  can  at  any  hour  lead  you  there. 

Q.  Elean.  Thou  hast  indeed  done  welL — This  jewel 
.     take 
For  thy  reward  of  what's  performed  so  far. 

\Gives  him  a  jewel. 
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The  gold  I  took  it  from  is  nothing  worth  : 

The  stone  is  worth  a  fortune. — When  all  is  done. 

Thou  shall  have  treble  for  thy  services. 

Monk.  Madam,  I  thank  your  bounty. 

Q.  Elean.  Leave  thy  thanks. — 

We  must  act  quickly. — Go  now  without  loss  : 
This  letter  take  to  Woodstock,  and  dehver 
To  the  King's  leech.— What  he  shall  give  thee,  bring  me  : 
'Tis  matter  to  decide  our  enterprise. 

Monk.  Madam,  I'll  go  at  once,  and  with  all  speed. 

Q.  EUan.    In  this  same  glade,  I'll  meet  thee  here 
to-night. — 
Bring  thou  a  lantern,  and  that  other  matter. 
At  a  good  hour. 

Monk.  Trust  me,  I  will  not  fail.  \Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Prior  of  Godstow. 
Prior.  O  hellish  sin  ! — Damning  iniquity  ! — 
Where  slept  the  angels  in  that  smiling  realm, 
The  guardian  angels  that  should  shield  our  world, 
\Vhile  hatched  this  devils'  plot  ?— And  thou,  great  orb, 
Which  half  the  world  worship  for  their  true  God, 
How  comes  it  thou  couldst  not  one  burning  beam 
Spare  from  thy  brightness  to  consume  these  monsters? — 
But  it  must  fall  on  me,  a  mortal  worm. 
Weakest  among  my  brethren  ! — ^0  yet  will  I 
Call  strength  from  weakness,  and  stretch  out  my  hand 
To  pluck  this  soul  from  its  destruction  ! — 
Great  God  that  rules  us  ! — What  a  world  is  ours  1 
That  England's  majesty  should  stoop  to  murder  ! — 
Murder  of  one  that  dreams  no  thoughts  of  evil ! 
And  what  can  I,  God's  humble  minister, 
Against  the  fury  of  this  jealous  Queen  ? 
Or,  having  power,  how  learn  to  use  it  right 
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In  this  most  doubtful  peril  P — Would  to  Heaven 
His  Grace  of  Canterbury  were  still  in  Woodstock  ! 
That  with  his  wisdom  he  might  help  my  weakness, 
And  guide  my  trembling  hands  to  their  salvation  ! — 
Then  should  I  battle  with  these  deadly  foes 
From  a  strong  tower. 

Enttr  Becket. 

Sure  God  doth  answer  prayer  ! 
(To  Becket)  My  honoured  lord,  you  are  a  voice  from 
Heaven! 

Bedut.  Being  the  only  place  my  voice  hath  left — 
Good  Prior,  thou  dost  see  no  tower  of  strength ; 
But  a  poor  soldier  flying  from  his  foes. 
In  peril  of  both  life  and  liberty. 

Prior.  My  lord,  you  do  astonish  me  with  this. — 
Your  Grace  in  peril ! — Flying  for  your  life  ! 

Becket.  Ay,  even  so,  good  Prior :  for  life  I  fly — 
Yet  not  from  fear  to  stand.     But  like  a  soldier 
Who  flies  the  field  that  he  may  fight  again — 
So  I,  the  soldier  of  our  holy  Church, 
Fly  from  this  danger,  that  some  other  time 
I  may  be  free  to  fight  a  better  battle ! 

Prior.  Speak,  my  good   lord  ! — How  is  this  scandal 
fallen  7 

Becket.  The    King   doth    judge   me    worthy   of    high 
treason, 
Because  I  have  preferred  to  yield  obedience 
Rather  to  God  than  to  his  Majesty ! 
To  wit,  by  order  of  our  lord  the  Pope, 
I  have  renounced  that  most  injurious  bond 
The  King  forced  from  our  souls  at  Clarendon  : 
Which,  if  confirmed,  had  brought  the  Church  to  shame, 
And  changed  her  priests  to  poorest  instruments. 
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Prior.  Nobly  your  Grace  hath  fought ! — Not  like  that 
Esau 
Who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ! — 
But,  good  my  lord,  how  shall  this  battle  speed, 
Yourself  a  wanderer,  flying  from  the  foe  ? 

Becket.  Let  Heaven  but  give  the  wind  aud  waves  to 
'scape ; 
And  with  my  staff'  111  stir  up  such  a  tempest, 
The  King  himself  shall  ask  for  peace  again  ! — 
This  is  a  matter  for  all  Christendom. 
Our  friends  in  France  will  help  me  with  the  Pope. 
Already  I  have  got  his  private  bull. 
Giving  me  powers  of  excommunication 
Against  the  King  nnd  all  that  side  with  him, 
If  further  (hey  resist  his  holy  will. 

Prior.  How  great  a  matter  is  this  like  to  be  I — 
My  gracious  lord,  save  that  I  am  not  worthy. 
Most  willingly  I'd  share  this  peril  with  you  I 

Becket.  We  must  not  all  be  soldiers,  gentle  Prior. 
Remember  you  have  equal  duties  here 
Which  claim  your  Christian  care : — and  that  doth  mind 

me, 
When  suddenly  I  met  you  in  this  wood. 
You  had  some  doubtful  trouble  on  your  lips. 
Which  talking  of  our  Church  put  from  your  thoughts. 

Prior.  Alas,  my  lord,  a  very  grievous  trouble. 
Which  how  to  cure  sorely  doth  vex  my  mind — 
My  lord,  as  you  came  here,  I  had  the  fortune 
(Only  'twas  sent  by  God,  who  doth  send  all !) 
To  overhear  a  plot  between  two  devils 
(Human,  my  lord,  in  flesh — but  in  heart  devils  :) 
How  they  might  bring  to  death  a  fellow  sinner 
Even  in  this  very  wood  ! 

Becket.  God  !  how  men  foul 
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Thine  infinite  beauty !     One  would  think  these  flowers 
M^ht  'scape  the  stains  of  blood  ! — Tell  me,  good  Prior  : 
Didst  thou  remark  these  cursed  murderers  ? 

Prior.  The  one,  my  lord,  with  shame  I  recognized 
To  be  a  dissolute  monk  of  our  own  convent ; 
A  fellow  I  have  long  kept  eyes  upon. 
As  loose  of  soul,  and  ripe  for  any  eviL 

Becket.  A  monk  again ! — I  am  glad  the  King's  not  by 
To  hear  thee  tell  it !— Well,  well— who  was  the  other  ? 

Prior.  I  pray  your  Grace  to  be  prepared  to  hear  it — 
The  other,  my  lord,  I  knew  to  be — the  Queen ! 

Buket.  God's  grace  I— The  Queen !— What  should  she 
murder  here  ? 

Prior.  My  lord,  I  could  not  master  all  their  speech  ; 
But  so  far  guessed  that  they  did  harbour  mischief 
Against  the  King's  fair  favourite,  Rosamond. 

Beeket.  There  thou  didst  catch  the  clue  of  all  their 

How  soon  do  evil  deeds  bear  evil  fruit ! 

The  King  would  many  this  divorced  Queen 

Against  the  Church's  sanction.     That  fault  shall  bring 

Much  dear  repentance  ! — For  this  foul  intent 

We  must  be  quick  to  find  a  remedy. — 

Know  you  where  you  may  seek  fair  Rosamond? 

Prior.  Unhappily,  I  know  not  where  to  look 
In  all  the  forest  for  this  secret  bower ; 
Of  which  men  say  'tis  framed  so  cunningly, 
The  King,  himself,  doth  need  a  clue  to  reach  it 

Baket.   Have  you  not  ever  seen  her  ? 

Prior.  Oncei  my  lord, 

She  came  to  Godstow  for  confession  r 
And  then  I  found  she  was  deceived  in  love, 
And  ever  had  supposed  the  King  her  husband ; 
Who,  for  State  reasons  (so,  my  lord,  I  gathered), 
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Did  win  her  gentle  heart  to  woo  in  secret 

Buket.  You  think  that  was  so? 

Prior.  Ay,  my  lord,  most  surely.— 

A  gentler  spirit  never  kneeled  to  Heaven, 
Nor  one  more  pure  in  its  devotion, 

Becket.  It  were  a  blessed  deed  to  save  her,  Prior  \ 
And  beyond  that,  should  serve  our  holy  Church : 
For  such  a  scandal  coming  at  this  time, 
So  near  on  that  accursed  monk  of  Worcester, 
(Who  was  the  cause  of  all  our  present  quarrel,) 
It  should  unhinge  and  thwart  what  we  have  done, 
And  turn  the  popular  smiles  (which  light  us  now) 
Most  bitterly  against  us. 

Prior,  Heaven  forbid 

Such  mischief  to  so  prosper ! 

Bedut.  The  King's  in  haste, 

Else  might  I  stop  this  murder. — (^To  Prior)   At  what 

hour 
Is  their  intent  to  do  it  ? 

Prior.  My  lord,  at  midnight 

I  think  they'll  put  their  villainy  to  proof. 
Therefore  I'll  set  two  of  our  foresters 
(Two  men  most  practised  in  the  woodland  skill) 
To  watch  this  fellow  ;  and,  if  possible. 
Find  out  the  bower  as  well. 

Becket.  Use  your  best  means 

To  stop  this  cruel  deed :  but  further  act  not 
Deal  not  red-handed  justice  to  this  monk, 
(Which  Heaven  itself,  in  other  case,  should  warrant,) 
But  send  him  to  the  King  for  punishment ; 
And  say  we  will  obey  his  new-made  laws 
Till  he,  himself,  reverse  them. 

Prior.  My  lord,  I'll  do  so. 
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Enter  Grih. 


Grim,   {to    Becket).     Quick,    quick,  my   lord ! — we 
must  this  instant  fly  I 

Bediel.  Why,  what's  the  huiry,  Grim? 

Grim.  My  lord,  this  instant 

I  overheard  Lord  Mareschal  give  orders 
To  apprehend  your  Grace  on  charge  of  treason. 

Beck^.  The  King's  in  haste  I — Know  you  who  hold 
this  warrant  ? 

Grim.  Four  gentlemen  of  the  King,  I  think,  my  lord. 

Becket.  Were  their  names  Tracy,  Brito,  and  De  More- 
ville? 

Grim.  My  lord,  the  chief  is  called  Fitzurse. 

Beeket.  So  much  I  thought. — 

This  same  Fitzurse,  when  I  was  Chancellor, 
Once  called  me  liar  in  the  public  street. 
For  which  I  struck  him  to  his  native  dust — 
Which  answer  he  hath  not  forgiven  me. 
Farewell,  lord  Prior. — If  these  dog  my  path, 
I  shall  need  all  my  cunning  to  escape. 

Prior.  My  lord,  if  you  will  come  to  yonder  convent, 
I  will  disguise  you  both  so  secretly 
No  man  shall  guess  you. 

Becket.  God  thank  you,  worthy  Prior  I — 

We'll  put  your  transformation  to  quick  prooC      \Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mareschal,  with   Fitzurse,  Tracy, 
Brito,  and  De  Moreville. 

L.  Mar.  Once  more,  sir  knights,  these  are  the  King's 
commands — 
Arrest  the  Primate  wheresoe'er  ye  find  him, 
For  treason,  and  attempt  to  fly  the  kingdom ; 
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But  bear  in  mind,  'tis  the  King's  express  will 
No  personal  harm  befall  him. 

File.  We'll  remember. 

Brito.  'Tis  said  he's  flying  towards  the  coast,  in  hope 
To  sail  for  Normandy. 

Tracy.  There  to  stir  up 

The  prelates,  and  these  scheming  priests  of  France, 
So  to  deny  his  Majesty's  good  right 
To  judge  of  his  offending. 

De  More.  'Tis  a  wonder 

His  Majesty  so  long  hath  had  the  patience 
To  bear  this  insolent  traitor ! 

Brito.  No  subject  yet 

So  stood  before  a  King  to  give  such  answers  I 

Trcuy.  Nor,  by  the  mass,  shall  do  the  like  again ! 

L.  Mar.  Well,  sirs,  to  work. — The  King  hath  lost  his 
patience. 
You  know  your  orders  :  so  use  diligence. 
Tis  said  the  Primate's  hiding  in  this  wood. — 
Look  to  it  closely,  that  he  'scape  you  not 

Tracy.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  he  shall  not  lightly  slip  us. 
\Exit  Lord  Mareschal. 

Briio.    Now,  by  the  stars  in  heaven,  his  Grace  is 
caught  I 

De  More.  Within  this  wood ! — The  King  shall  have 
him  fast ! 

Tracy.  How  now,  Fitzurse?    Have  you  no  joy  in  this, 
That  you're  so  silent  ? 

Fitz.  I  have  no  room  for  words. — 

I  think  I  see  the  traitor  in  our  net  1 
His  haughty  hands  beating  the  'prisoned  air 
Wth  idle  malice ! — Come,  sirs,  let's  to  do  it      \Extunt, 
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Scene  II. — The  sea^ast  near  Sandwich. 
Enter  an  Old  Fisherman,  mending  a  net,  and  singing. 

SoNa 

Old  Fish.  The  fishennan  mends  his  nets  by  day — 

At  sun-down  he'll  go  sailing. 

Heaven  save  the  good  Bishop  Becket,  pray  I !       [Sings. 

Song. 

The  winds  may  blow,  the  waves  may  flow, 

Their  wrath  no  sailor's  heeding ! 
In  his  little  boat  so  tight  he'll  float, 
He  recks  not  all  their  speeding  I 
Lord  bless  the  English  blood  in  his  veins ! — What 
so,  thou  plaguy  cord  ! — Wilt  not  thou  be  netted  ?  [Sings. 

Song. 
God  Neptune  with  a  rod 
Doth  make  the  biUows  nod, 

His  mighty  power  to  own  ; 
No  more  the  rocks  they  beat, 
But  tremble  at  his  feet. 

And  kiss  his  golden  throne. 
Enter  a  party  of  Fishermen. 
\st  Fish.  Well  sung,  old  father ! — How  doth  the  net 
this  morning? 

Old  Fish.  Well  enow  for  a  minnow,  lad :  not  so  sure 
for  a  whale. 

and  Fish.    Good   to    thee,    good   to    thee,    father! — 
Thou'st  not  lost  thy  wit  in  the  ocean  yet. 

Old  Fish.  Have  ye  heard  any  news  o'  Bishop  Becket, 
rs? 
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lit  Fish.  Ay,  ay,  father;  there's  news  enow  of  him 
fro'  Northampton. 

Old  Fish.  He's  a  brave  English  heart  in  him,  that 
dares  face  both  King  and  Council,  spite  o'  their  Norman 
tyranny. — But  I  pray  thee,  boy,  what's  happed  to  the 
Bishop  ? 

ist  Fish.  The  King  hath  had  him  fined  for  his  sick- 
ness, and  'tis  said  he's  flying  thro'  the  land  to  'scape  'em. 

Old  Fish.  Lord  help  him  fro'  the  Norman  wolves ! — 
Well,  well ;  let's  go  see  to  your  catch,  lads. — Lord,  look 
ye,  how  blithe  the  waves  dance  to  the  dawning! 

2nd  Fish.  Fetch  up  the  boats — I'll  go  look  to  the 
tackle. 

^rd  Fish.  Come  on.  [Sings. 

With  the  Abbot's  gold  crook 
A  mermaid  we'll  hook. 

Singing,  yo,  ho,  ho ! — yo  ho  !  \Exeunl. 

Enter  Becket  and  Grim,  in  disguise. 

Beeket.  Here  let  us  tarry  till  a  ship  be  found. 

Grim.  I  would  a  kinder  resting  might  be  met, 
To  serve  your  Grace's  pleasure. 

Becket.  Peace  to  it  r 

I  am  well  content  with  Nature's  kindliness. 
Yon  fisher's  hut  were  sweeter  than  a  palace 
To  the  tired  drudge  of  fortune. 

Grim.  Shall  we  rest  here? 

Becket.  Ay,  by  this   beach,  I   pray  you. —  0  sweet 
cradle. 
That  with  a  smile  dost  welcome  to  thy  rest 
The  imporlunates  which  sue  thee  ! — Here  soft  winds 
May  woo  the  soul  to  slumber;  and  the  mind, 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  these  wandering  waves, 
Shall  fall  into  a  trance  of  magic  vision 
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More  sweetly  to  be  courted  than  the  dreams 
Of  kingdoms  to  be  won ! — Nay,  peace  to  that : 
I'll  have  no  more  such  poison  to  o'ercloud 
The  vision  of  my  dream — ^no  more,  vain  pleaders ! 
Now,  with  a  breath,  I'll  waft  you  to  your  air. 
And  yield  me  to  kind  Nature. — Fare  ye  well ! 
Farewell  to  glittering  hope,  and  false  renown. 
And  all  the  seeming  world's  great  nothingness  I 
The  clamour  of  the  State,  the  offence  of  kings. 
The  changeful  nod  of  peoples,  which  do  turn 
Like  yonder  crested  waves  ;  the  busy  hum 
Of  foolish  pomp,  with  giddy  ceremony, 
And  the  hot  uproar  of  the  mingled  crowd — 
The  thousand  mockeries  of  o'erburthened  custom. 
That  so  bewilder  wisdom,  and  perplex 
The  conduct  of  the  soul  1^1  have  done  with  these  ; 
And  will  no  more,  if 't  be  approved  of  Heaven, 
Cry  mercy  to  their  rule. 

Grim.  God  give  your  Grace 

The  strength  to  finish  what's  so  well  begun  ! 

Becket   God  only  knows  what's  well,  and  what's  to 
finish  I — 
I  tell  thee,  Grim,  our  fate  which  doth  o'erhang  us. 
At  times  doth  whisper  in  our  ear  strange  hints 
Of  that  unguessed,  unanswered,  dread — to  be. 
Well,  let  it  fall  I     The  heart's  the  better  steeled  ! — 
I  am  a  little  weary  of  this  struggle  ; 
And,  for  the  moment,  almost  could  lay  down 
My  staff  upon  this  beach,  for  the  wild  waves 
To  carry  where  they  will ! 

Grim.  Have  courage  yet  I — 

My  honoured  lord,  do  not  abandon  now 
This  sacred  cause  you  have  so  nobly  fought  for  ! 

Bedtet.  I  thank  thee,  faithful  Grim.     Thine  is  a  voice 
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To  rouse  a  drooping  soldier  from  his  sleep  ! — 
But  have  no  fears  that  I  should  falter,  Grim. 
Think'st  thou  my  courage  is  so  quickly  oozed? 
I  tell  thee,  I  was  never  more  resolved. 
'Tis  but  my  body  that's  a  little  weary — 
The  soul's  as  fixed  as  is  a  star  in  heaven  I 
Come,  when  the  battle  sounds  about  our  ears. 
Thou  shall  see  then  how  fights  a  Christian  ! 

[Sounds  art  heard  in  the  dislana  as  of  pursuit. 

Grim.  Hark,  my  good   lord  ! — These  villains  follow 
us  I 

Beckd.  The  King  doth  answer  so  our  a^uments ! 
'Tis  a  short  method  to  decide  disputes — 
But  shall  not  silence  either  us  or  Heaven ! 

Re-tnkr  Fishermen. 

Grim.  My  lord,  here  come  some  fishers,  that  may  help 
Voui  Grace  from  England. 

Becket.  God  breathe  upon  their  sails. 

To  speed  us  nimbly  from  our  enemies  ! 
In  His  good  name,  I  have  a  mind  to  set 
This  matter  straight  betwixt  the  Church  and  King ! 

\Th€  Fishermen  approach  them. 

\st  Fish.  Good  mom,  my  masters. 

Becket.  Heaven  be  with  you,  friends : 

And  pray  you  tell  us  if  for  change  of  gold 
Ye'll  swift  despatch  us  to  the  coast  o'eryond  ? 

\sl  Fish.  Be  ye  English,  master? 

Becket.  Saxon  to  the  bone  ; 

And  friend  to  English  Becket  that  is  called 
The  people's  Champion. 

Old  Fish.  Lord  be  with  ye,  then  ! 

\st  Fish.  Masters,  my  boat  shall  take  you. 

tnd  Fish,  I'll  row  ye,  masters, 
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If  wind  doth  &il  us. 

[The  sounds  of  pursuit  are  heard  nearer. 
Grim.  For  your  grace,  be  quick : — 

Some  Nonnan  robbers  do  pursue  us  here 
Which  threaten  our  freedom. 

2nd  Fisk.  Let  the  devil  lame  'em ! 

ist  Fish.  Come  on,  my  masters  :  'tis  a  gentle  wind, 
And  soon  shall  bear  ye  to  fair  Normandy. 
yd  Fish.  This  way,  good  masters. 
Becket.  May  God  bless  your  kindness. 

As  ever  I  shall  thank  your  gentleness ! 

\They  step  into  the  boat,  followed  by  isf,  2nd,  and 
^rd  Fishermen. 

Enter  hastily  Fitzubse,  Tracy,  Brito,  and 
De  Moreville. 
Sr&o.  Hold,  hold  ye,  villains ! 

Fits.  In  the  King's  name,  fellows', 

Ye  bear  a  traitor  whom  the  law  hath  judged 
Of  sovereign  malice. 

isl  Fish.  By  the  Lord,  d'ye  say  so  ? — 

Give  way,  my  masters — what,  heave  yo  !  heave  ho  ! 

[They  push  off  the  boat  from  the  shore. 
Brito.  They  mock  us,  Tracy ! 

Tmey.  With  this  sword  I'll  teach  them  ! 

[Draws  and  leaps  into  the  water,  followed  by  the 
others. 
(To  Fishermen)  Now,  swineherds,  yield  ye  ? 

\st  Fish.  No,  by  Edward's  bones  ! — 

This  staff  shall  serve  ye  with  the  best  of  steel ! 

[Strikes  Tracy  back  with  his  oar.     The  Fishermen 
on  shore  run  betiveen  FiTZUBSE,  etc.,  and  the 
boat, 
^th  Fish.  Down  with  the  Normans ! 
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SM  Fish.  Away  with  'em  for  Frenchmen ! 

(>th  Fish.    We'll   give   'em    English    quarter   for   their 

swords ! 
^th  Fish.  Ay,  ay,  fair  basting ! 

[TXfV  beat  back  Fitzurse  and  the  others,  while  the 
boat  rows  off.     Becket  stands  up  in  the  boat 
and  blesses  them. 
Becket.  Peace  be  with  you,  friends ! — 

Becket  doth  thank  you,  and  that  Heaven  he  serves, 
For  all  which  ye  have  done  I 

Old  Fish.  'Tis  the  Bishop  speaks  to  us ! 

4/A  Fish.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  Becket,  himself! 

5/A  Fish.  Lord  bless  his  Worship  ! 

6th  Fish.  Heaven  save  the  Bishop  !  [Exeunt. 


END  OF   ACT  IL 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  glade  in  Woodstodi  Forest. 

Enter  the  Prior  of  Godstow,  and  two  Foresters 
with  lanterns. 

Prior.  Cannot  ye  find  it  ? 

irf  For.  Every  vood  and  grove 

That  eye  could  dream  of,  have  I  searched  to  find 
This  secret  bower,  but  in  vain  have  sought  it. 

3nd  For.  A  weary  hour  I've  wandered  thro'  this  wood  ; 
Even  the  parting  leaves  the  wind  hath  blown. 
Again  I've  parted  to  discern  if  yet 
They  held  the  secret,  and  did  half  in  play 
Incline  to  tell  it  —but  'twas  never  there. 

Prior.  Heaven  help  our  search !  or  with  almighty  hand 
(As  once  great  Joshua  when  he  chased  the  foe) 
Put  back  the  dial  of  eternal  Time, 
To  save  this  spirit  ! — O  think,  Heaven  ! — an  hour 
Will  be  too  late— this  innocent  soul  shall  perish — 
And  Earth  be  red  with  murder  such  as  damns 
Her  children's  prayers ! 

\st  For.  Hold  !  look  ! — what  jackal  prowls  it? 

Enter  the  Monk  of  Godstow. 
Prior.  Soft  I  'tis  that  bloody  and  degenerate  clerk 
Who  planned  this  murder. — (To  Monk)  Hold  there !  by 
our  rule. 
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Who  speeds  so  quickly  this  late  hour  of  night  ? 

\^opt  the  Monk,  who  atttmpts  to  pan. 

Monk.  Give  room,  I  charge  thee,  or  there's  one  anon 
Shall  tax  thy  office  ! 

Prior.  No,  malignant  spirit  I 

These  hands  shall  hold  thee  till  thy  perjured  soul 
Answer  to  Heaven  I    {Seizes  on  the  Monk — the  Foresters 
sea/re  and  bind  him.) — Away  with  him  to  Godstow  ! 
There  in  the  lowest  dungeon,  whose  foul  rot 
Poisons  the  sweetness  of  the  natural  air. 
Chain  him  in  darkness — never  to  be  loosed 
Till  death  set  free  his  spirit ! 

Monk.  Have  pity,  sirs  ! — 

{To  Prior)  Good  father,  by  the  mercy  that's  in  heaven, 
Even  on  my  knees,  I  will  entreat  you  change 
This  horrible  doom  !  [Kneels  to  the  Prior. 

Prior.  Dost  thou  not  mock  at  Heaven, 

With  the  soft  name  of  mercy  on  thy  lips  ? — 
Unworthy  servant !  traitor  to  just  God  ! 
What  mercy  hast  thou  given,  that  thy  lord 
Should  show  thee  pity  ? 

Monk.  Yet  have  pity — yet 

III  sue  for  mercy  ! 

Prior.  And  that  mercy  shalt, 

Which  thou,  the  chosen  minister  to  deal  it, 
Held'st  from  a  spirit  yet  too  innocent 
To  crave  the  blessing ! — But  the  showers  of  Heaven 
Fall  unrequested  ! — Speak,  thou  double  fiend  I 
And  for  repenting  of  thy  guilty  soul, 
This  night  shalt  thou  discover  to  our  eyes 
The  bower  we  seek  for. 

Monk.  I  will  show  you  all — 

Have  patience  only,  and  forgive  my  fault  I  [Rises. 

Prior.    The    time    is    precious,  and  we  waste    the 
moments. — 
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If  thou  wouldst  merit  grace,  this  instant  lead  us 
To  Rosamond's  bower. 

Motik.  At  once  I'll  lead  you  there. — 

(To  Foresters)  This  way,  good  masters— yonder  lies  the 
bower.  \Exmnt. 

Enter  Q}i^YS  Eleanor. 
Q.  Elean.   Where  lags  this  monk? — He  should   be 
waiting  here. — 
It  is  now  past  the  hour. — Hark  !  that's  his  step  1 — 
Yet  no !  'tis  nothing  but  the  stirring  trees ! — 
If  my  revenge  should  be  too  late  by  this  ! — 
0  how  impatient  is  my  soul  to  do  it  I — 
Had  he  but  got  as  dear  a  cause  as  I ! — 
What  if  he  should  be  false  ?— Or  at  the  last 
His  doubtful  spirit  falter?— If  it  shall, 
I'll  do  the  thing  alone  1 — I'll  have  the  courage  ! 
Or  if  my  heart  grow  cool,  I'll  nurse  its  fire 
By  chinking  of  the  thousand  fond  delights 
This  cunning  harlot's  stolen ! — Back,  all  kind  thoughts ' — 
Conscience,  I'll  not  be  balked  of  this  revenge  ! 
Which  is  not  for  a  mean  and  common  wrong ; 
But  for  a  blot  against  the  laws  of  tieaven. 
Making  Heaven's  cause  my  own ! — 

Re-enter  Monk. 
( 7b  Monk)  Thou  com'st  at  last  ? 

Monk.  Madam,  I  came  before  ;  but  on  a  sudden 
Was  set  upon,  and  in  the  dark  o'ermastcrcd. 
By  two  strong  fellows  and  our  meddling  Prior, 
Who  bound  and  carried  me  a  prisoner  hence ; 
And  threatened  me  with  death  unless  I  showed  them 
Fair  Rosamond's  bower. 

Q.  Elean.  Villain !— didst  thou  tell  them 
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Monk.  No,  madam. — But  for  life  I  promised  them : 

And  through  the  thickest  pathways  led  them  on, 

Losing  the  very  darkness  as  we  went ; 

Till  on  a  sudden,  slipping  off  my  bonds, 

And  knocking  from  their  hands  the  light  they  carried— 

I  fled  here  to  your  Highness. 

Q.  Elean.  'Tis  well  done, 

And  shall  be  well  rewarded. — Now  to  work. 
We  must  be  quick  to  act  while  there  is  time. — 
"Tis  like  this  Prior  will  make  speed  to  follow. 

Monk.    Madam,  I  think   so,  too^and  'yond   I    hear 
them  !  [  Voius  are  heard  in  the  wood. 

Q.  Elean.  Quick,  let  us  go. — Hast  thou  the  lantern 
ready  ? 

Monk.  'Tis  in  yon  thicket,  madam. 

Q.  Elean.  Did  the  leech  give  thee 

That  other  thing  I  sent  for? 

Monk.  Madam,  'tis  here. — 

I  hid  it  in  my  doublet. 

Q.  Elean.  Go  on,  I'll  follow.— 

O  now  my  injured  love  shall  be  avenged  !  \_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  botoer  of  Rosamond— o  pavilion  in  Ike 
baekground,  having  a  couch  wilhin. 

Enter  King  Henry  aW  Rosamond, 

A",  ffen.  Farewell,  sweet  Rosamond  I — The  moon  in 

heaven 
Doth  sadly  greet  us  that  do  part  in  love ; 
For  on  her  pallid  cheek  such  tears  there  hang 
As  dim  the  light  she  sheds  us. — Do  but  mark 
How  every  star  that  shines  within  yon  sky 
Doth  breathe  a  vesper  to  the  world  above, 
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As  though  in  jnty  of  our  sorrowing. 

Within  the  heart  of  Nature,  as  I  think, 

There  flows  a  sympathy  for  mortal  grief 

Which  doth  administer  sweet  healing  to  us, 

Like  to  a  fount  from  heaven  I — Farewell,  dear  love : 

This  night  doth  make  me  thoughtful  but  to  think 

Of  losing  thee  so  soon ! — Yet,  wherefore  so  ? 

The  sunny  zephyr  that  shall  float  me  back, 

Is  merry  while  I  speak,  and  only  sighs 

For  dallying  of  his  task. — 0  gentle  hour. 

That  I  should  yield  thee  to  unthankful  Time, 

That  will  not  hold  thee  dearer  than  thy  mates ! — 

Fair  Rosamond,  what  sorrow  must  be  mine ; 

Since  'tis  but  death  to  be  away  from  thee, 

And  only  living  to  be  back  again ! 

Ros.  Alas,  farewell ! — Yet  do  not  go  so  soon  ! — 

0  stay  awhile  I — For  love  and  Rosamond 
Too  sadly  will  the  weary  hours  take  wing 
Till  thou  retum'st ! 

K.  Hen.  Dear  love,  I'll  join  thy  tears ! — 

My  heart  doth  sigh  as  sadly  to  be  gone ; 
Ruing  the  golden  moments  as  they  fly. 
That  will  not  dally  ! — O,  to  taste  their  joy, 
A  thousand  times  I'd  linger,  if  I  might, 
Nor  ever  leave  thee ! 

Ros,  Do  not  leave  me  yet  \ — 

1  fear  this  parting,  and  am  sad  at  heart, 
Yet  know  not  why. 

K.  Hm.  Sweet  love,  forget  to  doubt. 

And  blow  these  airy  terrors  to  the  wind ! — 
Come,  come,  farewell  I — I  am  as  sad  to  part, 
Yet  must  take  wing. — Alas  1  once  more  adieu, 
And  keep  this  goblet  for  my  love's  true  sake. 

[  Gives  her  a  eup. 
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Roi.  I'll  fill  it  with  this  wine  thou  gav'st  to  me. 

\Pours  in  wine,  and  offers  htm  the  cup. 
Drink  to  our  love,  and  swear  thou  wilt  return. 
K.   Hen.    1*11  swear    it  with  love's   seal    upon   thy 
cheek. — 
Dear  heart,  one  kiss,  and  for  brief  hour — good-bye. 

yKissis  her. 
Ros.  O  be  it  brief  as  is  the  nightingale  ! — 
Though  that's  sweet  joy. 

K.  Hen.  Adieu,  and  soon  to  meet ! 

Ros.  Soon,  soon,  dear  love ! — I  have  no  joy  till  then. 
\Exit  King  Henry. 
Now  will  I  to  kind  sleep,  and  in  a  dream 
Forget  my  sorrow ;  thinking  but  of  love, 
Whose  thousand  treasures  of  remembered  joy 
Shall  live  again. ^O,  with  a  smile,  sweet  god, 
I'll  woo  thy  kisses.     (LUi  down  on  the  bed.)    Soft,  I'll 

only  dream 
My  lord's  returned  j  or  smiles  across  yon  waves 
Which  bear  him  to  me.     {Reposes  awhile,  and  then  rises.) 

Alack,  my  mind's  in  doubt. 
And  will  not  yield  to'i ! — Yet,  I  fear  in  vain. 
Where  nought  doth  threatea — Wherefore  should  I  fear. 
Seeing  no  danger  hath  the  power  to  bring 
Its  shadow  on  my  soul  ?— 'Tis  but  a  vision 
Wov'n  of  fancy,  and  conspired  with  air 
To  mock  our  sweetness ! — Then,  where  comes  my  fear, 
Since  dreams  are  nothing  when  that  sleep  is  o'er 
Which  gave  them  semblance? — O,  yet  in  this  dream 
The  monk  did  hold  me  with  so  curst  a  look, 
I  needs  must  dread  it ! — Heaven  preserve  my  soul, 
I'll  think  no  more  of  't  !     {Lies  down  again.)     Now,  tare- 

well  sad  thought, 
And  kinder  visions  fly  to  visit  me  1  \Sleeps. 
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Enter  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  Monk  of  Godstow 
with  a  lantern. 

Monk.  Madsim,  she  sleeps. 

Q.  Elean.  And  dreams,  and  dreams  ! — O  hush ! — 

Hast  got  the  poison  ? 
Monk.  'Tis  here,  madam. 

Q.  Eleetn.  Hold  you  the  lantern  on  her. 

{The  Monlt  holds  the  light— the  Queen  looks  on 
Rosamond. 
She  dreams  of  Henry,  by  the  way  she  smiles  I — 
Lend  me  thine  arm — I  have  a  trembhng  here : — 
The  wind  blows  coldly. — Hark ! — breathe  not  so  loud  ! 

Monk.  Madam,  I  think  she  wakes 

Q.  Elean.  Soft,  she  but  moves 

In  a  vision  of  her  lewdness ! 

Monk.  Shall  I  do  it? 

Q.  Elean.  Put  you  the  poison  lightly  in  her  cup, 
And  then  we'll  leave  her.     (The  yionV.  fours  the  poison 
into  the  cup  of  Rosamond.) — O  work  on,  sweet 
stealer ! 
Monk.  Madam,  she  lifts  her  head— we  shall  be  noted  ! 
Q.  Elean.  Put  out  the  light ! — quick — quick — and  get 
you  gone  ! —  [He puts  out  the  lamp. 

Now  'tis  revenged,  if  Rosamond  drink  this ! 

\77ie  Queen  and  Monk  hide  behind  the  trees.     In 
awhile  Rosamond  awakes. 
Ros.  I'll  sleep  no  more ! — O  would  it  were  the  day, 
That  with  his  cheerful  beams  might  chase  the  night. 
And  end  these  shadows  I^Sleep  and  dreams  shall  fool 
My  spirit  no  more ! — For  the  sweet  lark  I'll  watch. 
Whose  early  carol  were  the  dearest  note 
The  morn  could  bring  me. — O,  alack  this  dream  I 
What  means  its  sadness  ? — Wherefore  in  my  sleep 
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This  vision  of  the  monk  should  steal  to  mock  me 

I  cannot  tell !— Alas,  my  blood's  on  (ire 

With  this  pale  watching  ! — There  is  fever  in  it 

Doth  move  my  spirit ! — Soft,  where  lies  the  cup 

My  dear  lord  gave  me? — {Rises  and  looks  for  the  cuf.) 

0,  my  lips  are  parched. 
And  crack  with  burning  ! — Whither  is  it  gone, 
That  I  have  missed  it? — {Finds  the  cup.)    Thou  sweet 

memory 
Of  absent  love,  I'll  drink  of  thee  to  bring 
Remembrance  of  past  joy! — {Drinks  and  sets  tkt  cup 

down.)     What's  in  the  cup 
That  tastes  so  strangely? — {Drinks  again.)    Yet,  I  do 

thee  wrong : 
It  is  the  fever  which  doth  make  it  seem 
A  wonder  to  my  lips. — Alack,  methinks 
Some  sudden  illness  hath  o'erta'en  my  blood. 
This  wine  doth  put  me  to  so  quick  a  sleep ! — 

[She  tries  to  reach  the  bed. 
O,  soft  ! — An  hour  ago  I  wished  to  dream. 
That  now  would  wake ! — Look,  what  a  world  of  thoughts 
Fills  this  one  dream  ! — Some  mischiefs  in  the  cup, 
That  tricks  my  fancy  ! — I'll  not  suffer  it ! 

[She  stagers  tmt'ards  the  bed. 
O  my  sweet  lord,  I  cannot  reach  yon  bed ! — 
The  air  grows  dizzy — speak  you,  if  I'm  mad  ! — 
My  lord  !   my  lord  ! — Help,   my  sweet  lord  I — help  ! — 

help  ! 

[She  falls   upon   the  ground.  —  T^e  Queen  and 
Monk  rush  in. 

END   OF   ACT  III. 
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Scene  I. — A  room  in  Bayeux  Palace. 
Enter  two  Officers. 

\it  Off.  Here's  news  for  Limitouis ! — The  King  hath 
patched 
A  truce  with  Becket ;  and  his  Grace  hath  got 
Once  more  to  Canterbuiy. 

znd  Off.  Not  yet  his  spirit 

Might  be  content  with  praying.     He  hath  paced 
The  country  like  a  madman :  none  could  stay  him ; 
But  he  must  needs  throw  challenge  to  the  King 
By  his  defiant  passage. 

\st  Off.  Rest  you  there : 

The  King  will  not  forbear  it, 

ind  Off.  On  my  life, 

There  be  too  many  Popes  in  Christendom 
For  honest  souls  to  worship. 

lit  Off.  We  shall  see 

Whose  mastery  doth  prosper, 

%nd  Off.  Well,  God  judge  it  !— 

Here  comes  the  King,  and  solemn  as  a  monk.     \Exeuni. 

Enter  King  Henrv  and  Clarence. 
Clar.  My  lord,  there  is  sadness  in  your  looks  to-day. 
K.  Hen,  Sing,  sing  to  me,  good  Clarence :  wherefore 
hangs 
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This  brooding  cloud  above  my  spirit  still, 

I  know  not  of  my  dreams ;  but  I  am  filled 

With  sad  derision  of  my  loneliness. 

Such  as  doth  make  the  wrinkled  hand  of  Time 

Grow  bitter  to  mine  eye. — So,  for  brief  while 

There  is  a  respite  to  the  hearts  of  kings, 

\Vhich  ache  like  other  men's,  but  may  not  weep 

Howe'er  their  sorrows  touch  them !    Tyrannic  State 

Will  soon  encircle  with  her  iron  crown 

The  fevered  brow  that  loathes  it ! — Peace  upon  it  1 

Sing  to  thine  harp,  and  let  its  tones  uncharm 

This  phantom  from  my  brain. 

Clar.  In  faith,  I'll  sii^ 

The  lady  Rosamond's  ditty  of  Queen  Dido ; 
As  oft  in  Clifford  I  have  heard  her  sing  it, 
When  but  a  boy,  and  she  a  merry  girl, 
With  ringlets  that  did  romp  it  with  the  wind 
Which  strove  to  kiss  her  cheek. 

K,  Htn.  God  pity  me. 

That  should  be  banished  from  her  side  so  long ! — 
Good  Clarence,  sing  it :  I  am  loth  to  lose 
A  note  of  thy  sweet  strings. 

Clar.  Here's  blithely  to  it  \Sings. 

Song. 
Sad  was  the  heart  of  Dido, 

When  her  fair  lord  would  go  : 
Ah  me !  then  quoth  Queen  Dido, 

Wilt  leave  me  here  in  woe? — 
Alas,  alas  !  sighed  Dido, 
For  love  and  gentle  pity, 

Thou  Shalt  not  use  me  so  I 

K.  Hen.  A  pretty  song,  and  one  she  sang  me  oA, 
Ere  I  did  sail  from  England  to  oppose 
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Yon  proud-tongued  priest  of  Saxons. 

Clar.  Pity  'tis 

That  Nature  ever  bare  him ! 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee,  Clarence, 

His  fate  and  mine  are  so  opposed  in  heaven, 
(Like  to  conflicting  stars  which  meet  in  air, 
O'er-dazzling  ether  with  majestic  shock) — 
That  we  are  bom  to  shatter  our  desires, 
As  meteors,  to  the  winds  ! 

Clar.  Forbear  it.  Nature  I — 

I  warrant  me  your  Majesty  shall  let 
This  comet  out  of  heaven  by  the  tail. 

K.  Hen.  So  will  I,  Clarence,  as  I  am  his  King, 
And  he  mine  officer  I    I  raised  him  there. 
Where  he  doth  stand  and  point  upon  our  throne, 
To  mock  us  for  our  patience! — But  hark,  here  come 
The  lords  of  Council  lo  confer  with  us 
Upon  his  Grace's  rout  in  Canterbury. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  Council,  Bishops,  Gentlemen,  Officers, 
etc.;  also  the  Lord  Mareschal,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, FiTZURSE,  Tracy,  Brito,  and  De  Moreville. 
(To  the  Lords,  etc!)  Welcome,  true  friends ! — As  ye  are 

met  to  aid  us, 
We  claim  full  measure  of  your  wisdom's  grace 
Upon  this  present  suit ;  wherein  some  monster 
Hath  dropped  from  darkness  on  our  English  earth, 
To  set  defiance  to  the  bound  of  prudence, 
And  spoil  the  kingdom's  peace. — For  yet  take  note 
How  this  one  man  hath  so  perturbed  the  State, 
That  all  things  are  distracted  with  the  noise 
Of  treason  which  he  thunders:  and,  in  faith. 
So  much  the  measiu'e  of  his  tongue  doth  loose. 
The  very  realm  is  threatened  of  a  plague ; 
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And  people  shudder  at  his  simple  nod. 

Who,  for  the  nonce,  is  monarch.— Thus  it  falls, 

Our  troubled  kingdom  is  consumed  with  wrath, 

The  peaceful  commons  murmur  at  our  rule, 

Our  barons  quarrel,  and  the  lords  rebel, 

While  each  man's  conscience  is  distraught  with  doubts 

Which  urge  him  to  contention. — So  it  lies, 

A  boastful  danger  that  doth  challenge  even 

The  safety  of  the  world  ! — Now  yield  your  mind  ; 

If  so  ye  deem  this  servant  we  have  raised, 

And  put  above  his  fellows  in  the  realm, 

Should  thus  rebel,  and  to  our  face  forswear 

The  oath  that  he  was  bound  to  ? 

Brito.  Good  my  liege, 

The  servant  is  become  too  proud  a  vessel 
To  serve  so  kind  a  master ! 

K.  Hen.  In  faith,  is't  SO  ?— 

I  tell  thee,  but  his  pride  shall  bend  the  knee, 
Tho'  he  did  hang  for  it — What !  lords  he  thus? 
A  villein  I  did  pull  from  out  the  dust 
To  set  upon  a  golden  pinnacle. 
So  to  give  law  unto  his  master  now, 
And  threaten  should  we  brave  it ! — God's  pity  on't  I 
What  was  this  man  that  I  did  raise  to  fame. 
That  he  should  dare  to  rate  me  with  his  tongue, 
And  mock  me  for  my  fondness  ? 

Traty.  On  my  faith, 

A  citizen  of  London,  humbly  thankful 
To  eat  the  crumbs  from  off  your  Highness'  table. 
Nor  charge  you  for  his  blessing ! 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  a  Herald. 
L.  Chamb.  So  please  your  Majesty,  here  is  a  herald 
Come  from  the  lord  Archbishop  with  a  message 
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K.  Hen.  Heaven  lend  us  patience  ! — 

My  lord  Archbishop  sends  us  greeting,  so ! — 
Why,  let  us  list  to  it — Yet,  save  his  Grace, 
We  do  forget  but  we  should  rise  to  hear  it !  [AV«. 

{To  Herald)  Pray  you,  proceed :  what  would  my  lord 
Archbishop? 

Herald.  My  lord  Archbishop 

K.  Hen.  Sirrah,  he  is  none! — 

God,  in  our  name,  doth  cast  him  from  that  office ; 
And  we,  the  humble  servant  of  His  will, 
Sliall  50  prevent,  as  do  our  rights  beseem, 
The  ambition  of  this  scheming  anti-pope  ! 

Herald.  My  liege,  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  pardon. 
IKneeh. 

K.   Hen.    Come,   sir,   rise   up,  and    let   us  to    this 


Call  him  Archbishop,  any  that  you  will ; 
Words  shall  not  raise  him  to  his  seat  again 
While  Henry  holds  in  England  I 

Tracy.  Good  my  liege, 

I  trust  they  never  shall. 

K.  Hen.  Nor  shall,  good  Tracy. — 

He  is  a  man  these  hands  alone  did  raise 
To  aught  of  power  he  holds ;  and  shall  he  now 
Dare  me  with  words  {which  else  were  dumb  as  stone), 
That  am  his  lawful  master  ? — I'll  not  think,  it  ! 
{To  Herald)  Speak,  master   herald  :    get   you    to   your 
message. 

Herald.  So,  good  my  liege,  I  would  I  might  be  silent — 
The  Archbishop,  Becket,  sends  you  fairest  greeting; 
And  doth  resolve  that  should  your  Grace  deny 
The  Church's  offer  of  arbitrament. 
He  will  redeem  the  oath  of  Clarendon 
Upon  all  heads  that  swear  it ;  and  beside. 
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Will  excommunicate  your  Grace's  bishops, 
With  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Council 
That  have  advised  to  dare  it. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  on'I,  varlet ! — 

0  vain,  presumptuous,  most  ungrateful  dog ! 
I,  that  did  raise  thee  to  so  high  s.  post, 

But  to  be  spit  upon,  be  rated,  mocked. 
Treated  as  'twere  a  slave,  and  he  the  monarch. 
That  should  for  guile  abuse  me ! — Mercy  on  it, 
That  I  should  come  to  this ! — Am  I  a  King, 
To  live  in  bondage  in  a  royal  prison, 
With  traitors  for  my  guards  ? — Out  on  ye,  slaves  \ 
Have  ye  no  ears  to  tingle  with  my  shame, 
That  meekly  do  forbear  it? — 'Sdeath  on  ye  ! 
'Fore  God  in  heaven,  I  have  none  but  cowards, 
With  ne'er  a  heart  to  serve  me  ! 
Filz.  Sire,  I  pray  you, 

1  have  some  urgent  business  which  doth  call 
My  presence  from  the  Council 

Tracy.  And  I,  my  liege, 

Must  crave  your  gracious  pardon  for  my  leave 
Upon  a  brief  dismissal 

De  More.  Good  my  liege, 

I  go  with  Tracy,  by  your  Grace's  leave. 

Brito.  And  I,  my  gracious  lord,  must  with  De  More- 
ville, 
Upon  a  weighty  business. 

K.  Hen.  Be  it  sa— 

Ye  all  desert  me  when  ye  think  I  stand 
In  danger  of  your  service  ! — Out  with  ye ! 
To  the  winds,  that  do  disgrace  ye  when  they  breathe 
From  Heaven's  two  opposites ! — See  that  ye  go 
Straight  to  this  Becket,  and  demand  your  hire 
For  being  traitors  to  his  enemy 
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Your  lord,  the  King  of  England ! — God  be  with  you : 
Farewell  to  you,  my  lieges ! 

\Exeunt  Fitzurse,  Tracv,  Brito,  and  De  More- 

VILLE. 

/.  Mar.  (aside  to  the  King).  Pardon,  Sire : 
Did  you  not  mark  the  faces  of  these  men, 
When  they  did  claim  your  pleasure  to  be  gone? 

K.  Hen.  Not  I,  in  laith ; — no  more  than  other  change-  ' 
lings. 

Z.  Mar.  My  liege,  if  I  did  read  these  gentlemen, 
They  harbour  mischief  to  the  Primate's  person. 

K.  Hen.  By  Heaven  above,  it  better  were  my  death  ! 
For  that  alone  should  rob  me  of  weak  State, 
But  this  doth  ravel  all  things. — O  foolish  tongue  1 
It  was  a  woman's  gift,  so  still  presumes 
To  wag  against  control ! — Good  Mareschal, 
Take  you  my  swiftest  horse,  and  with  this  ring 
Straight  summon  them  again  unto  the  Court 
Be  secret  in  the  matter,  and  be  brief: 
I  would  not  aught  should  happen  to  his  Grace, 
And  through  my  words,  for  the  whole  realm  of  England  ! 

L.  Mar.  My  liege,  I  will  not  fail,  if  Heaven  go  with 

K.  Hen.  It  shall,  it  shall : — yet  stay,  Lord  Mareschal. 

Ourself  shall  bear  you  company  to  England, 

And  so  prevent  these  villains. 

L.  Mar.  Bethink,  my  liege 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  I  am  fixed :  no  more  of  words,  I  charge 
you  : 

Our  deeds  be  resolute! — {To  ike  Lords,  ele.)  Hark  you, 
my  lords : 

Some  business  calls  us  to  return  to  England, 

To  settle  these  affairs. — In  a  few  days 

We  shall  be  here  to  greet  you. 
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Enter  an  Officer  and  Guard,  leading  in  the  Monk  of 
GoDSTow,  bound.     The  Prior  of   Godstow  follows 
theni. 
(To  Officer)  How  now?— What  bring  ye? 

Clar.  (aside  to  the  King).  My  lord,  this  is  the  Prior  of 
whom  I  spake : 
'Tis  like  he  comes  from  Lady  Rosamond. 

K.  Hen.  From  Rosamond  ?— Sure  nothing  there  hath 
fallen 
To  add  fresh  sorrow! — {7i» Officer)  Speak,  what  matter 
bring'st  thou  ? 
Off.  My  lord,  this  Prior  told  so  strange  a  tale, 
I  thought  it  best  to  bring  him  to  your  Grace ; 
And  so  set  instant  sail  for  Normandy. 
K.  Hen.  Then  let'him  tell  his  tale.— (Tb  Prior.)    Say, 

what's  thy  news  ? 
Prior.  Evil,  my  lord,  alas  ! 

K.  Hen.  Well,  speak  thy  worst. — 

Tis  better  so,  than  to  be  tortured  out. 
Broken  upon  the  wheel,  by  inches  racked ! — 
Say  what  has  fallen  ? 

Prior.  My  lord,  since  I  must  tell  it, 

The  lady  Rosamond  is  dead  of  poison 
In  Woodstock  bower. 
K.  Hen.  Dead  ! — (7X«  Kino  staggers,  and 

nearly  falls — in  awhile  he  recovers  himself.)     O 
God  in  heaven. 
How  sweetly  could  I  pardon  if  thou  liedst ! — 
But  thou  speak'st  damning  truth  ! — How  fell  this  thing? 
Prior.  My  lord,   the   Queen  and  this  most  cursed 
monk 
Together  did  conspire  to  do  what's  done ; 
Which,  all  in  vwn,  I  did  attempt  to  foil 
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K.  Hen.  My  lords,  o'erlook  these  tears. — We  are  a 
King, 
And  shall  be  mindful  of  it :  but  for  this  lady — 
Our  love  for  her  was  of  that  precious  sort 
^Vhich  knows  no  matching ;  and  whose  loss  is  such 
That  it  bewilders  life ! 

Z.  Mar.  My  liege,  will  you  give  orders 

To  'venge  upon  this  foul  and  bloody  villain 
The  wrong  he  hath  presumed  to  do  your  Grace  ? 

K.  Hen.  1  am  sick  at  heart. — Revenge  upon  this  fellow 
Cannot  bring  back  that  world  of  loveliness. 
Which  God's  own  cunning  planned  ! 

L.  Mar.  My  lord 

K.  Hen.  My  thoughts  are  full — 

Use  your  own  grace. — ^Treat  him  as  would  yourself, 
If  you  loved  one  as  tenderly  as  I, 
And  such  a  monster  killed  her  ! 

L.  Mar.  My  lord,  I  will ! 

K.  Hen.  And  stay,  sir. — For  this  part  the  Queen  hath 
played, 
We'll  take  the  pains  that  she  offend  no  further. — 
We  give  you  instant  warrant  to  confine  her 
In  Godstow  Abbey — never  more  to  pass 
Till  she  join  Rosamond ! 

L.  Mar.  My  lord,  I'll  do  it 

[Exeunt  Lord  Mareschal  wM  ihe  Monk,  etc. 

K.  Hen.  Come  now,  my  lords,  we'll  play  the  man. — 
Henceforth 
England  hath  all  our  care  :  no  private  grief 
Hath  power  to  touch  us  more — that  cup's  brim  full ! 

\Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. — Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Enter  Grim,  and  a  Monk  carrying  a  lantern. 

Monk.  'Tis  growing  daric,  and  scarce  there  is  a  light 
In  all  yon  chapels  to  dispel  the  gloom, 
Which,  like  a  nightmare,  hangs  upon  the  air, 
And  stifles  with  its  motion. 

Grim.  Tis  wondrous  dim  : 

Hold  thou  thy  lantern  and  observe  my  face. 

Monk.  'Tis  pale  of  hue  as  the  pale  shroud  of  death. — 
Wherefore's   the  cause  7 — But  hark  1    what  sound  was 
that? 

Grim.  Heard  you  a  cry  ? 

Monk.  In  taith,  a  ghostly  moan. 

As  'twere  of  sudden  anguish  which  did  rend 
The  stricken  air  with  terror  ! 

Grim.  Hark  again  ! — 

My  heart  misgives  me  of  this  dreadful  night ; 
Though  why  I  call  it  so,  I  know  not  well, 
Save  that  the  soul  may  catch  at  mysteries 
When  striving  Nature,  pregnant  of  some  ill. 
Torments  us  with  her  breathing. 

Monk.  Vender's  a  ligiit 

Grim.  'Tis  but  the  lamp  upon  St.  Rennet's  shrine. 

Monk.  'Tis  brighter  than  is  wont — as  I  do  think, 
To  cheer  this  darkness. 

Grim.  Nay,  peace. — I  would  to  God 

Our  lord  Archbishop  were  beside  it  now  ! 

Monk.  Come  let  us  to  It,  and  entreat  for  grace, 
Should  any  evil  threaten  us  this  night. 

[They  move  towards  the  altar. 

Grim.  Hark  you ! — what  comes? 

Monk.  O  jesu,  save  our  souls ! 
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Grim.  Amen,   sweet  Heaven ! — I  hear  the  clash  of 
swords. 
And  now  the  hurrying  as  of  annoured  feet, 
That  trample  through  the  cloister ! 

Monk.  God  preserve  us ! 

Grim.  Go,  bar  the  doors ;  and  I'll  unto  his  Grace, 
Alid  warn  him  of  this  danger. — Speed  you  on : 
By  Heaven's  good  will  he  shall  escape  them  yet ! 

Monk.  I'll  quickly  to  it    \They  run  lo7vards  the  chafd. 

Enter  Becket,  wounded  and  disordered. 

Grim.  Speak,   my    good    lord ! — what    villainy  hath 
fallen? 

Beckei.  They  have  murdered  me,  good  Grim:  these 
wounds  have  tongues 
More  eloquent  than  I  ! — Farewell  to  thee  r 
And  take  thy  master's  blessing,  that  would  thank 
Thy  honesty  and  kindness  ! 

Grim.  O  bloody  day  !— 

Fly,  fly,  my  lord  ! — Yon  door  is  to  the  crypt — 
And  with  my  body  I'll  withstand  these  villains ! 

Becket.  Not  so,  good  Grim  :  I  will  await  them  here 
The  fight  I've  fought  must  have  a  better  ending ! 
Think'st  thou  I  fear  their  malice  ?— I  tell  thee,  Grim, 
This  deed  will  light  a  fire  in  Christendom 
Not  all  God's  enemies  shall  ever  quench ! 

Grim.  O  woeful  hap  !  I  can  but  die  as  well ! — 
Hark,  my  good  lord — these  murderers  are  upon  ua ! 

Enter  FlTZURSE,  Tracv,  Brito,  and  De  Moreville. 

Fits.  My  lord  Archbishop ! 

Tracy.  Villain ! 

De  More.  Traitor ! 

Brito.  Stand ! 
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Beekd.  Strike  while  ye  may :  this  body  be  your  prey ! 
The  soul  fears  not  the  measure  of  your  steel, 
But  thanks  you  for  release.— Heaven  lend  you  grace, 
As  I  forgive  you  of  this  cruelty, 
That  showed  my  grey  hairs  none  ! 

[He  ascends  the  altar  steps,  while  they  offer  to  strike 
him.     Grim  steps  betioeen  and  prevents  them. 

Grim.  Forbear  ye,  villains  I 

That  with  your  impious  hands  do  outrage  thus 
God's  holy  sanctuary ! 

Tracy.  Thou  baseling  slave. 

This  much  forbearance  shall  thy  tongue  receive  ! — 
So,  so,  to  vespers  with  thee  I  \Strikes  him  down. 

Grim.  Heaven  have  mercy ! — 

Farewell,  dear  master,  I  am  slain  indeed  !  \pies. 

Becket.  O  wicked  deed,  and  witness  of  this  day ! — 
Alas,  poor  Grim  !  thy  faithful  honesty 
Hath  won  for  thee  this  wrong  !     Farewell — thy  master 
Doth  follow  thee  anon  ! — {To  Fitzurse,  etc.,  who  threaten 

him)  Nay,  strike  no  further  : 
Ye  have  done  your  work,  and  may  put  up  your  swords. — 
God  use  this  bloody  fall  to  speed  His  Church  ! 

[Clings  to  the  altar. 
Here  will  I  yield  ray  spirit  unto  Heaven  : 
Ye  that  do  murder,  cannot  murder  that ; 
For  'tis  alone  of  the  Immortal  given, 
And  so  defies  your  malice  !  [Kneels  beside  the  altar. 

Fitz.  Be  silent,  traitor ! — 

Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  Country  and  thy  King, 
And  well  dost  merit  vengeance  of  our  hands ! 

Becket.  No  traitor,  but  the  servant  of  high  God, 
Who  sought  to  serve  his  Country  and  his  King  ! — 
I  am  almost  spent,  and  would  entreat  one  kindness ; 
As  ye  shall  sue  for  pardon  when  ye  stand 
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Before  yon  bar  of  Heaven — I  charge  you  say 
Who  was't  in  England  that  did  plan  my  death 
Which  ye  have  this  day  compassed? 

JFits.  I'll  answer  it — 

So  rest  the  doubt :  the  King  desired  your  death. 

Becka.  That    stab's    the    worst!— The    King    would 
murder  me  ? — 
We  were  friends  once  ! — May  God  forgive  him  for  it 
When  he  shall  stand  as  closely  as  do  1 1 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  the  Lord  Mareschal, 
luid  others :  also  two  Monks  of  Canterbury,  who  ascend 
the  altar  and  support  Becket. 

K.  Hen.  Amen,  amen !      And  God,  who  knows  all 
hearts. 
Be  witness  to  this  foulest  lie  of  hell 
Which  burned  yon  traitor's  mouth  ! — O  wicked  tongue. 
That  wrought  such  mischief  on  so  good  a  head, 
And  through  one  idle  tripping! — Hear  me,  Becket ! 
Too  late  I  come,  that  did  too  late  su.^pect 
This  issue  that  is  born  !^0  Becket,  Becket, 
Could  tears  of  blood  redeem  thee  to  sweet  Ufe, 
By  Jesu's  love,  they  should  not  cease  to  flow 
Till  Henry's  life  was  thine  ! — I  pray  thee,  speak  ; 
But  not  of  pardon,  for  it  damns  me  most. 
That  rather  would  have  chose  ten  thousand  deaths 
Than  see  thee  lying  thus  !     Yet  once  forgive  me — 
Not  for  my  crime,  who  never  dreamed  thee  ill ; 
But  for  my  tongue,  which  made  these  villains  do 
What  tortures  that  no  vengeance  hath  imagined 
Shall  swift  reward  for  doing  !  \Kneds  beside  Becket. 

Becket.  I  beseech  you 

To  pardon  them  :  I  would  not  they  were  harmed.— 
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Death  alters  alL 

\The  King  signs  to  the  LoRn  Mareschal,  who 
arrests    Fitzurse,  Tracv,    Brito,   and  1>e 
MoREVTLLE,  and  rcmoves  tlum  under  guard. 
I  pray  your  Grace  a  moment 
To  hear  me  speak.— My  hcge,  in  former  years 
(Saving  your  kingly  worth)  there  grew  between  us 
A  most  dear  friendship ;  which  the  lime  that  followed, 
Full  of  vexatious  troubles,  came  betwixt ; — 
But,  my  good  liege,  in  all  that  bitter  quarrel 
I  never  lost  the  memory  of  our  bond  : 
So  when  these  fellows  said  you  wished  my  death, 
It  struck  me  deeper  than  their  swords  could  do. — 
But  let  that  pass. — If  aught  there  need  forgiveness, 
My  blessing  take  for  pardon  ;  and  myself 
Will  ask  as  much  again  :  though  never  yet 
I  fought  against  my  King;  but  for  the  Church 
Did  in  my  conscience  strive. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  wound'st  me,  Becket ! — 

A  thousand  times  could  I  recall  this  day ! 

Becket.  God's  will  be  done  :  no  man  may  alter  it. 
But  all  shall  say  Amen  1 — I  have  played  my  part. 
Which  must  be  judged  hereafter. — Good  my  liege. 
There  is  a  little  counsel  I  would  ui^e. — 
I  was  your  Chanceller,  and  gave  you  service. 
Ere  you  did  move  me  to  this  place  beyond — 
Now,  for  the  last  time,  will  I  claim  that  office 
Wherein  once  lay  my  duty. — O  my  lord. 
Think  well  on  England,  and  in  time  of  need 
Her  sons  shall  bear  you  nobly  !    There  is  that. 
Did  lose  at  Hastings  through  misgovernance, 
\Vhich  shall  anon  subdue  the  world  to  serve  it — 
And  so  Christ's  lore  be  spread  ! — For  that  fond  hope 
Wherein  men  look  to  sweet  inheritance. 
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Be  vamed  in  time,  nor  trust  to  Nature's  kindness : 
The  fruit  of  love  shall  prove  more  honestly 
Than  shall  false  virtue's  offering :  cold  it  is, 
And  may  prove  traitorous  ;  for  curses  hang 
Where  unions  go  unblest ! — -Yet  bear  with  me, 
For  I  would  give  this  warning  unto  all : 
Imt  God  while  that  ye  may,  and  of  your  strength 
Yield  him  good  servitude  ;  so  at  your  death 
Ye  shall  not  call  in  vain. — Farewell,  sweet  England  ! 
I  have  wrought  thee  service,  and  may  help  thee  stilL — 
One  word  unto  the  King,  and  it  is  done. — 

\Tlie  King  bends  over  kirn. 
My  lord,  as  you  would  rule  your  house  and  kingdom. 
Beware  the  jealous  blood  of  Acquitaine ! — 
(Tt*  the  Monks)  These  eyea  grow  dim  with  shadows — 
lay  me  down.  [_^^  ^y  him  down. 

When  I  am  gone,  commend  me  unto  Heaven 
With  incense  and  with  prayers. — O  peace,  'tis  o'er ! — 
Farewell,  dear  friends  ! — Jesu,  receive  my  soul !       \pies. 
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Soni  of  De  Monlforl. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


King  Henry  III. 

Prince  Edward,  Son  af  King  Hmry. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Laciitir. 

Simon  Montfort 

Hbnrv  Montfort  | 

Young  Montfort,  another  Son  of  De  Monlfart. 

The  Earl  of  Giximcestbr. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Hugh  Dbspbnser  ^ 

Humphrey  de  Bohun  >  Friends  of  De  MonlforL 

SiE  John  Beauchamp  ' 

The  Abbot  of  Evesham. 

Thb  Prior  of  Worcester. 

Edmund,  a  Gtnileman  of  Ike  Kittys  Party,  in  love  Tinth  Helen. 

Redmond,  a  Friend  of  Edmund. 

Abo  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  RevelUrs ;  Fii 
and  Seeond  Monks,  a  Page,  a  Landlord,  a  Tafsler,  Monks,  Officn 
Soldiers,  etc. 


Helen,  afterwards  Wife  of  Young  Montfort. 

Scenes. — Act  I. :  A  tavern  in  Ludlow.  A  wood  near  Young 
Monlforfs  eamp. 

Act  //.  .■  An  open  place  outside  the  tavern  in  Ludloza.  A  field 
near  Keniknonh. 

Act  in.  :  A  street  in  fVonestcr.     Worcester  Cathedral. 

Act  IV. :  Cloister  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  A  room  in  the  Tri- 
ferium  of  Worcester  Cathedral.     Afield  near  Evesham. 
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Scene  I. — A  tavern  in  Ludlow. 

Enter  Montfort,  Hugh  Despen'ser,  Sir  John  Beau- 
champ,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  c/A<r  Lords,  Gentlenien, 
Guards,  etc.     Also  Redmond,  ^ow  bthind. 

H.  Da.  My  lord,  how  hangs  this  quarrel  which  hath 

wrought 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester  ? 

H.  de  Bohun.  If  I  may  be  bold, 

I'd  ask  that  question  of  his  lordship,  too. — 
(To  Montfort)  My  lord,  how  falls  it? 

Mont.  O  sirs,  'tis  a  cloud, 

Such  as  is  seen  upon  the  fairest  hill, 
That  hangs  upon  the  judgment  of  our  friend  ; 
Making  the  sweetness  of  his  mind  a  mbment 
To  seem  in  darkness. — 'Twill  be  nothing,  sirs ; 
For  when  these  cloudy  moistures  shall  have  fled. 
The  natural  kindness  of  his  love  will  shine 
In  the  blue  heaven,  and  as  clear  as  aye. — 
I  have  no  fears.— The  Earl  hath  taken  ill 
Some  things  we  ventured  for  the  public  good, 
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E'en  'tis  no  more — 'tis  past  our  thinking  o£ 
The  noble  Gloucester,  as  we've  learned  his  heart, 
Win  own  the  fault ;  when  it  shall  He  in  the  grave 
Of  our  remembrance. — But,  my  lords,  why  hang 
Your  looks  so  doubtful  ? 

H.  Des.  E'en,  my  noble  lord, 

Because  some  doubts  are  present  to  our  mind 
Of  Gloucester's  dealing. 

Afonl.  Why,  then  pluck  them  out  !— 

My  lords,  we'll  trust  his  friendship  till  his  deeds 
Prove  it  dishonoured ! — I  am  loth  to  think 
This  friend  a  traitor. 

ff.  Des,  As  well,  my  lord,  I'll  trust 

The  Earl  means  truly. 

Mont.  Ay,  and  think  so,  too, 

For  your  own  kindness.     Tis  the  bond  of  friendship 
To  esteem  nobly. — O,  a  false  Mend  creeps 
Into  the  very  garden  of  our  heart. 
And  like  a  weed,  choking  the  sweet-grown  fJowers, 
Eats  all  our  love  away  1 — Come,  sirs,  let  pass  : 
The  Earl  is  warm,  and  hath  a  wit  to  take 
Undreamed  offence  ;  but,  by  the  truth  I  bear  him, 
My  mind's  unconscious  of  a  single  slight 
Done  to  his  worth :  therefore  I'll  hope  no  wrong 
Where  none  was  thought  oE 

Sir/.  Beau.  Look,  my  lord — here  com« 

The  Earl  to  join  us. 

H.  Des.  So  like  the  devil  madness  in  his  passion, 
I  know  not  Gloucester. 

Mont.  I  am  sorry  for  this. 

Enter  GLOUCESTER. 
Glo.  Hear  me,  my  lord  of  Leicester ! — 

By  the  light  above  us,  I  would  know  your  mind ; 
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If't  be  your  pleasure  to  withhold  these  rights, 
Or  to  content  them  ! 

Mont.  Thus  I'll  answer  you  : 

That  Gloucester's  welcome  to  the  double  share 
Of  all  that  Leicester  from  his  Country's  trust 
Hath  woQ  the  right  to ;  and,  my  lord,  I'll  hope 
The  noble  Gloucester  will  forgive  his  friend 
Where  duty  led  him  but  to  seem  unkind 
Against  his  spirit. 

Glo.  Have  you  ended  so  ? — 

Words,  words,  my  lord  of  Leicester,  that  shall  starve 
The  empty  air  ! — 'Sdeath,  have  I  sunk  so  low  ? 
To  beg  the  rival  of  my  father's  house 
For  but  the  common  hire  of  my  sword, 
When,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  I  had  wit 
To  rule  this  kingdom  ! — -Do  you  hear,  my  lords? 
By  Heaven,  I'll  wring  some  justice  from  the  stars 
Which  nod  upon  us ! 

Mont.                         Gloucester,  hear  me  speak. 
These  lords  shall  be  the  judge  of  my  offence. 
If  I  have  wronged  you.     For  these  late  demands, 
'Tis  now  impossible 

Glo.  By  death,  wilt  say  so? 

Then  I'll  for  aye  have  done  with  argument  1 — 
Look  you,  my  lords — 

Thus,  thus  do  I  spit  upon  this  treasonous  yoke. 
And  call  fair  England  to  be  witness  to  it ! 

\Thro7us  dmvn  his  glove  at  the  feet  ^Montfort. 

H.  Dts.  My  lord  of  Gloucester,  do  you  brand  the  Earl 
With  the  name  of  traitor? 

H.  de  Bohun.  If  he  hath  honour,  he'll  recall  the  term. 

Mont,  {to  Gloucester).     Take  up  your  bond,  we  will 
have  none  of  it 

[An  Officer  returns  the  glove  to  Gloucestek. 
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My  lord  of  Gloucester,  by  the  truth  m  heaven, 

My  service  and  my  conscience  shall  be  proof 

How  I  have  laboured  for  the  public  weal, 

No  jot  beyond  :  more  than  that  enterprise, 

I'll  here  disclaim  it,  and  repel  the  charge 

Even  from  my  thoughts. — God  be  my  witness,  sirs, 

So  soon  as  England  shall  have  gained  her  rights, 

I  will  lay  down  the  baton  from  my  hand. 

And  live  in  peace. — But,  my  good  lords,  as  well, 

So  much  your  lordships  were  content  to  trust  me 

For  present  curing  of  this  injured  realm — 

So  much  I'll  do,  or  with  my  blood  record 

The  oath  of  Montfort! — Farewell,  my  lords  :  I'll  leave 

This  quarrel  with  you. 

\Exit  Montfort,  At  he  withdraws  they  all  follow 
him  except  Gloucester,  and  Redmond,  who 
remains  at  a  distance  from  the  former. 
Glo.  What !  wilt  leave  me  so? 

(Calls)  Traitor,  come  back  ! — By  heaven,  by  hell — {walks 

tov'ards  Redmond)  O  now. 
False  serpent,  thou  foul  adder  in  the  State, 
As  I'm  a  man,  I'll  be  revenged  for  this ! 

Red.  My  lord,  a  man's  a  man,  and  nothing  else. 
Gle.  What  jester  art  thou  ? — Villain,  I'll  be  quit ! — 
{To  Redmond)  I  said  not  that  I  thought  a  man  was  a 
womaa 
Red.  Pray  you,  my  lord,  I  am  young  Edmund's  friend. 
Glo.  Speak  you   of  Edmund  ? — The  devil  take  thy 
tricks  ! — 
Well,  well,  I'll  be  a  man,  and  something  else. — 
(To  Redmond)  Tell  me  of  Edmund, 
There's  matter  in  that  name  concerns  the  Prince, 
And  therefore  tell  me  how  young  Edmund  fares  ? 
H^.  As  ill,  my  lord,  as  any  man  in  love. 
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Glo.  Is't  Still  in  bondage  ? — O  thou  villain,  thou  ! 
This  mora  shall  end  us  1 — (Ti;  Redmond)  Is  he  yet  a 
slave  ? 

Red.  Ay,  fast,  my  lord,  bound  in  a  hopeless  thrall. 

Glo.  Alack,  poor  Edmund  I— So,  our  plan  doth  work  ! 
By  this  the  Prince  shall  be  in  aims,  and  set 
De  Montfort  at  defiance  ! 

Red.  By  this  token 

Edmund  doth  send  you  greeting  from  the  Prince. 

\Gives  him  a  paper. 

Glo.  My  thoughts  are  on  it ! — So,  'tis  Edmund's  bond. 
\Reads. 
Alas !  I  am  sorry  for  this  lover's  grief, 
Seeing  his  lady  hath  but  lately  wed 
With  the  son  of  Leicester. 

Red.  Is  Helen  married  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  with  young  Montfort,  whom  all  day,  for  love, 
She  plagues  with  fancies :— but  I  think,  by  your  looks, 
Edmund  knows  not  of  this. 

Red.  'Twill  stick  him  here ; 

Yet  gtief  being  vain,  'tis  like  to  be  his  cure. 

Glo.  Think  you  light  love's  as  lightly  to  be  cured  ? 

Red.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  yet  Edmund  is  struck  deep. 

Glo.  AVell,  as  you  say,  this  news  may  heal  the  wound 

Red.  My  lord,  who  is  young  Montfort  ? 

Glo.  Faith,  I  know  not — 

Men  say  'tis  only  known  to  heaven  and 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln. — Some  are  bold  to  hint 
Of  wild  fruit  budded  by  the  virtuous  EarL 
Certain  it  is  this  shoofs  more  dear  to  him 
Than  the  best  seedlings  grown  between  his  walls. — 
For  matter  else,  young  Montfort's  brave  and  noble, 
And  bears  his  father  witness  in  his  face. — 
I  never  heard  him  called  by  other  name. 
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Red.  A  dangerous  rival  for  poor  Edmund 

Glo.  Think  you 

This  marriage  will  work  change  in  him  ? 

Red.  I  think 

Twill  either  cure  his  wound  or  fester  it 

Glo.  'Tis  said  he  drinks  more  deeply  than  a  score, 
To  hide  this  sorrow  :  if  'l  be  so  indeed, 
Tis  greater  pity,  being  noble  and  true, 
And  of  a  right  brave  spirit 

Red.  He's  beloved 

From  the  Prince  even  to  the  poorest 

Glo.  Twere  more  grace 

Had  Helen  chose  him, — When  meet  you  with  him  ? 

Red.  This  very  night  a  company  are  summoned 
To  supper  at  this  inn  :  a  sort  of  revel. 
Wherein  with  laughter,  drinking,  and  light  song, 
Together  with  the  mocking  of  all  custom. 
Rude  licence  forcing  shame  unto  the  blush. 
Poor  Edmund  seeks  to  drown  the  memory 
Of  grief  that's  in  his  souL 

Gto.  I  know  not  when, 

In  all  this  world,  'mid  all  its  vanities, 
I  have  been  touched  so  sadly  for  a  man 
As  now  for  Edmund. 

Red.  The  Prince  so  loves  him 

That  he  would  give  the  realm  to  see  him  cured  ; 
Tho',  lying  prisoner  in  damp  Hereford, 
The  realm's  not  much  to  give. 

Glo.  By  Heaven,  I  say 

But  it  soon  shall  be  ! — Look  you :  by  this  note 
You  are  set  loyal,  secret,  and  of  service 
Sworn  to  King  Henry. 

Red.  He  would  serve  the  King, 

Must  follow  Montfbrt 
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Glo.  Not  SO  !— I  hold  the  key 

That  shall  unlock  the  kingdom. — When  meet  you  next 
This  same  unlucky  Edmund? 

Red.  At  to-night's  revel. 

Glo.  Ha !  then  yourself  are  bidden  ? — I  had  forgot 
I  pray  you  keep  a  watch  upon  this  feast, 
Since  by  your  manners  you  would  seem  too  wise 
For  less  than  a  madness  to  be  fooled  with  wine. 

Red.  My  lord,  I  am  sober  when  the  rest  are  drank, 
Tho'  I  should  swallow  double  of  them  all. 

Glo.  Then  have  a  glance  to  Edmund,  as  you  love 
This  cause  we  follow  :  give  him  but  your  eyes; 
Nor  let  these  fellows,  if  he  chats  of  the  State, 
Abuse  him  in  his  wine. 

Red.  I  will,  my  lord. — 

Yet  there's  no  fear  :  they  trade  not  on  such  things. 
A  bawdy  song,  flavoured  with  devils'  oaths, 
Is  fitter  to  their  spirits. 
■    Glo.  Fare  you  well. 

We  may  have  aught  to  send ;  but  yet  I  know  not 
If  such  should  hap.     I'll  trust  it  of  your  care 
To  look  to  Edmund. 

Red.  Fear  him  not,  my  lord  : 

He  drinks  for  sorrow,  and  is  sober  still ; 
And  with  the  wine  he  quaffs  doth  mingle  tears. 
Which  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  prove  to  his  grief 
How  vain  is  such  medicine ! 

Glo.  Almost  I  could  weep. — 

Farewell,  and  bear  him  friendship. 

Red.  My  lord,  good  day. — 

I'll  do  your  bidding. 

Glo.  Look,  here  comes  the  King, 

Together  with  that  friar  whom  he  did  send  for 
To  hear  confession. — I  would  speak  to  his  Grace 
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When  he  hath  ended. 

Red.  Will  you  come,  my  lord, 

Into  yon  chamber  that's  behind  the  inn  ? 

do.  Gladly,  in  faith :  I'll  uny  till  this  friar 
Have  done  his  prayers. — The  King's  too  hasty,  sir; 
And  I  would  warn  him  of  some  dangers  near, 
That  frown  above  him, — Soft,  I  hear  them  coming. 

\Ex€unt.     As  they  go,  King  Henry  and  a  Friar 
enter  from  the  opposite  side. 

K.  Hen.  O  how  my  soul  doth  tire  of  these  bonds ! — 
Good  father,  for  what  sin  that  we  have  done, 
Has't  pleased  just  Heaven  to  condemn  our  years 
To  fret  in  bondage  ? 

Friar.  My  gracious  lord,  I  trust 

That  Heaven  hath  sent  me  at  your  Grace's  need. 
To  cheer  your  spirits. 

K.  Hen.  We  have  need  of  comfort ; 

Being  almost  weary  of  our  fortune's  malice, 
Which  spurns  us  to  the  ground  as  we  had  ne'er 
Lain  in  its  sunshine  ! — Look  you  on  our  griefs  : 
Our  kingdom  stolen,  our  sceptre  torn  away. 
Our  crown  upon  yon  traitor's  head  which  seized  it — 
All  lost  to  our  throne. — O,  to  content  this  sorrow, 
Methinks  an  angel  should  be  sent  from  heaven 
To  restore  its  presents  ! 

Friar.  My  lord,  I  will  not  pray  you 

Take  comfort  in  these  hopes,  for  they  are  nothing 
But  shadows  on  your  way ;  which  way,  my  lord, 
Doth  lead  to  heaven,  and  no  other  way 
Is  it  safe  to  venture. — My  lord,  I  am  now  old. 
And  weary  of  the  warfare  of  this  world  ; 
The  snow  that's  fallen  thick  upon  my  years 
Doth  warn  my  nature  of  the  winter's  reign  : 
Soon,  soon  I  shall  lay  down  the  crook  I  bear 
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At  the  throne  which  gave  it     I  have  long-while  fought. 

And  trust  to  be  at  peace.     Yet,  my  good  lord. 

The  pleasure  of  this  world  doth  pass  to  nought. 

And  cannot  tany  : — 'tis  a  quick-winged  joy 

That  flies  from  wooing.     In  a  breath,  my  lord, 

Nature  shall  change,  and  all  things  be  dissolved : 

The  eye's  delight,  the  ear's  sweet  revelry, 

The  ecstatic  touch,  the  perfume's  mystery. 

The  cultured  taste  of  pleasing  appetite, 

Together  with  a  thousand  motions  strange, 

That  for  the  moment  do  entrance  the  sense 

And  steal  us  from  the  memory  of  our  woes  : — 

Lo,  these  will  perish  with  the  flesh  they  serve. 

And  vanish  like  a  dream  !     Yet  with  this  hope : 

In  heaven,  where  all  things  shall  be  purified. 

The  counterpart  of  Beauty  is  preserved. 

Whose  virgin  spirit  was  bequeathed  at  first 

To  the  gross  Earth  which  soiled  it ! 

K.  Hen.  God  send  pity  I — 

Call  you  this  comfort  to  a  crown  displaced? 

Friar.  Nay,  my  good  lord 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  answer  us  with  words ! — 

Will't  put  us  on  our  throne  ?— Will't  bring  us  armies  ?— 
Will't  change  the  Commons  ? — Will  it  move  the  stars 
To  shine  more  brightly? — Nay,  God  pardon  me  ! 
I  sent  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  pray  of  Heaven 
To  help  our  rights — not  prove  those  rights  to  be  wrong  ! 

Friar.  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  offence : 
I  deemed  your  Grace  had  better  thoughts  of  Heaven. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  so  we  have — be  not  too  hasty  in  it. 
God  knows  that  we  have  done  his  Church  some  service. 
And  mean  to  do  it  more. 

Friar.  His  will,  my  lord 

Be  proved  in  all  things ! — 
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Re-enter  Gloucester. 

I  will  lake  my  leave. 

K.  Hen.  Visit  us  anon,  that  we  may  hear  your  prayers. 
Good  father,  be  not  mindful  of  our  haste  : 
We  have  better  thoughts  than  you   have  judged  our 
words.  \Exit  Friar. 

{To  Gloucester)  Well,  well,  my  lord  of  Gloucester ! — 

Do  you  come 
To  drag  us  to  your  King  ? 

Glo.  No  King,  my  li^e, 

But  a  foul  traitor  from  whose  heart  I  spurn 
The  name  of  friend  I — My  gracious,  injured  lord, 
If  for  an  hour  Gloucester  hath  been  false, 
Gloucester  will  kneel  for  pardon  to  his  King, 
And  swear  repentance  1  \Ktieeh. 

K.  Hen.  Is  this  truly  so? — 

Doth  Gloucester  plead  to  us  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  and  by  his  deeds 

Shall  prove  his  sorrow,  if  that  Gloucester's  true 
And  loves  your  Highness ! 

K.  Hen.  Heaven  be  blessed  for  this, 

That  one  friend's  left  us ! — Noble  Gloucester,  rise : 

{Raises  him  up. 
If  ever  we  shall  mount  our  throne  again, 
Henry  of  Winchester  wiU  not  forget 
To  thank  your  kindness ! 

GU.  Nay,  let  not  that  // 

Stand  in  your  road  I — My  lord,  why  I  did  join 
My  fate  to  Leicester's,  wherefore  lent  my  power 
To  lift  his  cunning  to  this  monstrous  height 
Whereon  it  stmts,  I'll  pray  your  Grace  to  let 
That  answer  pass :  suffice  it  to  make  known 
The  bond  is  broke — so  never,  help  me  truth. 
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Shall't  be  renewed  t 

K.  Hen.  We  are  right  glad  of  this ; 

And,  noble  Gloucester,  do  receive  you  back 
With  joyful  tears  : — thrice  welcome  to  our  side  ! 
Thrice  welcome  to  the  fold  from  which  you  slipped ! 

Glo.  I  thank  your  Grace. — But,  my  good  Uege,  I've 
sworn, 
Even  on  my  knees,  that  this  repentance  should 
Be  proved  from  deeds ;  and,  by  that  trust,  I  think 
'Tis  like  already  some  good  matter's  born 
To  fetch  us  hope. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  you,  my  lord — whafs  happed  P 

I  guess  not  riddles. 

Glo.  My  lord,  I  have  been  used 

Most  grossly — wrongly  as  no  knight  may  look, 
By  this  same  Montfort  that  I  helped  to  lift 
Where  now  he  stands  ;  and,  my  good  lord,  I  knew 
That  I  dealt  wrongly  by  your  Grace  in  all 
That  traitor  wrought :  wherefore,  my  lord,  in  time, 
My  conscience  ruing  this  same  mischief— I 
Bethought  indeed  how  I  might  help  your  Grace, 
And  save  the  kingdom. 

K.  Hen.  Speak,  good  Gloucester ! — What 

Hast  thou  devised  ? 

Glo.  My  lord  I  will  be  brief 

To  tell  you  oft. — One  favoured  steed  I  have 
That  for  the  swiftness  of  its  speed  outruns 
The  nimble  wind.     This,  with  fe^ned  jest,  did  I 
(As  'twere  a  mocking  present  from  the  foe) 
Send  to  your  Grace's  son— but  with  this  hint 
Delivered  by  a  trusted  messenger. 
That  he  for  pastime,  when  he  rode  abroad, 
Should  with  his  wardens  run  a  merry  race. 
And  lose  by  cunning,  tiring  so  their  steeds 
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As  oft  he  drew  them ;  till  on  fit  occasion, 
Clapping  his  spurs  upon  the  eager  colt, 
Away  for  freedom  he  might  ride,  and  join 
Our  waiting  forces  ! 

K.  Hen.  Is  my  son  escaped  ? — 

Good  Gloucester,  speak  to  us ! — Is  it  true,  my  lord  ? 

Gio.  Indeed,  my  liege,  I  hope  he  is — but  look, 
Here  comes  a  gentleman,  and,  as  I  trust. 
With  welcome  news. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

K.  Hen.  I  know  his  face. — {To  Gentleman)  Speak, 
speak,  sir ! — 
Hath  Montfort  sent  thee? 

Gent.  Sire,  he  bade  me  come. 

K.  Hen.  So  much  of  grace  is  left  unto  the  King, 
That  he  hath  leave  to  see  his  messenger ! — 
Brave  welcome  to  our  jail ! — How  speeds  our  son? — 
O  yet  if  Heaven  smiles  upon  his  path. 
Farewell,  and  gladly,  to  our  own  deserts ! 

Gent.  My  lord,  I  bring  you  joyfiil  news  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  content ! — Speak,  what  hath  fallen  us? 

Gent.  My  lord,  the  Prince  is  free,  and  with  all  haste 
Doth  march  to  join  you. 

K.  Hen.  O,  God's  love  be  thanked ! 

Gent.  'Tis   blessed   news,   my   liege,   and   sent  from 
heaven. 

K.  Hen.  We  will  remember  it ! — Our  son  escaped  ! — 
O  sweet-sung  music  I — Albeit  in  prison. 
We  still  are  King ;  and  we  will  pray  you  wear 
This  signet  for  our  sake.     {Gives  hint  a  ring.)    For 

memory  wear  it 
Of  this  dear  tidings  you  have  brought  to-day ; 
For  which  the  King  doth  thank  you  in  the  name 
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Of  EiiLrland  tliat  it  fiirtlicrs. 

Gent.  My  liege,  Til  ever  wear  it  for  that  sake. 

\Kneels  and  kisses  the  King's  hand, 
K,  Hen,  Rise  up,  we  pray  you ; 

And  if  there's  further  matter  in  your  trust, 
Be  quick  to  tell  it  us. 

Gent,  But  this,  my  lord  : 

I  was  commissioned  to  entreat  your  Grace 
To  keep  this  tidings  secret  from  the  world. 

K,  Hen,  It  shall  not  fail. — Heaven  hold  you  on  your 
way ! 
Bear  you  a  thousand  blessings  to  our  son. 

Gent,  Farewell,  my  liege.  \Eodt, 

Glo,  This  is  brave  news,  my  lord. 

K,  Hen,    O  Gloucester,  we  have  nothing  but  our 
thanks, 
i  Too  poor,  too  little,  to  reward  this  boon 

Your  love  hath  wrought  us ! — But,  my  lord,  indeed, 
When  we  shall  sit  upon  our  throne  again 
\  We'll  prove  our  kindness. 

J  Glo,  Nay,  my  liege,  I  trust 

To  serve  you  better. 

K,  Hen,  O,  our  son  restored ! — 

Heaven's  blessing  on  you ! 


I 
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Enter  an  Officer. 

(To  Officer)  Well,  sir,  what's  your  will  ? 

Off.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  doth  desire  your  Grace, 
If  you'll  attend  him. 

K,  Hen,  O,  O,  a  slave  again  ! — 

Say,  fellow — doth  he  bid  me  to  attend  you  ? 

Off,  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  hath  been  gone  a  league. 
Young  Henry  Montfort  hath  he  left  to  fetch 
Your  Grace  to  join  him. 

L 
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K.  Hen.  Fetch  me,  dost  thou  say  ? — 

May  God  reward  the  radeness  of  thy  tongue  ! 

Off.  Sir,  1  meant  no  offending 

K.  Hen.  Peace  ! — thou'rt  but 

Thy  master's  echoes ! 

Glo.  (to  Officer).        Hast  thou  more  to  tell  us  ? 

Off.  My  lord,  I  was  enjoined  to  bear  you  this : 
The  Earl  desires  that  you'll  forget  all  words 
Which  passed  between  you ;  and  commands  me  say 
He'll  wail  in  Worcester  till  your  forces  join 
In  friendship  there. 

Glo.  Good  friend,  inform  Earl  Montfort 

I  haste  to  meet  him,  and  with  equal  love. 

0_ff.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Glo.  And  pray  you,  tell  young  Henry 

The  King  is  ready  to  depart  with  him, 
And  waits  his  pleasure. 

Off.  My  lord,  I  will  acquaint  him.  [^Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  Gloucester,  wha^s  this  riddle  ? 

Glo.  My  good  lord, 

Obey  this  message  that  De  Montfort  sends. — 
Go  with  young  Henry. 

K.  Hen.  Yet,  pray  you 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  time's  not  ripe : 

Bear  with  this  tyrant  for  a  little  space, 
That  you  may  rule  him. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Gloucester,  so  I  will ; 

Yet  we  had  hoped  your  forces  might  have  set 
Our  sorrows  free,       * 

Glo.  They  are  too  few,  my  lord, 

To  risk  so  much — too  many  for  this  traitor 
(While  yet  in  doubt  if  I  be  changed  or  no) 
To  risk  subduing :  for  he  rather  hopes 
To  win  us  back ;  even  with  a  milky  sop 
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To  please  our  jaws :  but  when  young  Edward  com 
(There  knows  he  nothing,  not  a  breath  suspects)— 
Then,  my  good  lord,  so  helping  us  true  fate. 
With  his  fresh  army  to  our  own  conjoined, 
We'll  chain  the  n 


He-enter  Officer. 

See,  the  jailor  comes — 
My  liege,  go  with  him. 

Of.  My  lord,  De  Montfort  waits 

On  your  good  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  ready,  sir. — 

Farewell,  good  Gloucester  :  we  shall  shortly  meet 
Glo.  My  lord,  in  Worcester — or  some  other  place. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry  and  Officer. 

Enter  Edmund. 

Welcome,  Master  Edmund ! — I  am  right  glad  to  see  you. 

Edm.  I,  my  lord,  am  not  glad  to  see  any  one — except 
for  the  courtesy  that  is  due  to  a  gentleman,  and  for 
that 

Glo.  Well,  and  that? 

Edm.  'Tis  like  a  dial  that  hath  lost  its  works — there's 
no  great  use  in  the  appearance. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  man,  cheer  up. — Art  not  out  of 
health  ? 

Mdm.  Ay,  my  lord,  somewhat— chiefly  out  of  spirits — 
I  mean,  my  lord,  to  drink — ^yet  this  accursed  burning  in 
my  chest  might  make  a  dog  desire  to  be  drowned  I 

Glo.  Edmund,  thou  shall  be  redeemed !— We  that 
do  love  thee  cannot  endure  to  see  thee  so  fallen. 

Edm.  My  lord,  every  man  must  bear  his  own  sorrow. 
I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness,  but  indeed  cannot  speak 
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of  it — My  lord,  have  you  heard  from  the  Prince  since 
last  you  wrote  to  me  7 

Glo.  I  have  had  news  of  him,  Master  Edmund. 

Edm.  I  delivered  to  him  the  present  your  lordship 
sent  him,  and  he  bade  me  thank  you  nobly  for  it,  and 
swore  to  join  your  lordship  ere  De  Montfort  learned  of 
his  freedom. 

Glo.  Look  you,  he  hath  'scaped  from  Hereford,  and 
is  flying  hither  to  join  us.  How  like  you  that  news, 
Master  Edmund  P 

Edm.  I  think  'tis  the  best  for  England. — But  look  you, 
my  lord :  whither  is  yonder  giant  stealing  t 

Enter  Prince  Edward. 

Glo.  By  Heaven,  'tis  the  Prince  himself  come  to 
thank  us  I 

P.  Edw.  Even  so,  noble  Gloucester  !— Thy  hand,  thy 
hand !  and  if  the  Prince  lacks  power  in  his  tongue, 
think  thou  'tis  in  his  heart  to  thank  thee ! — Why,  why, 
Master  Edmund,  what's  now  in  the  wind  ? — Still  a-sighing, 
I  pray  you  ? — Lord  help  thee ! — Be  a  man  in  earnest, 
and  have  done  with  pity  from  thy  spirits  I 

Edm.  My  lord,  if  you  put  wind  into  a  bag,  and  prick 
it,  what  will  come  out  ? 

P.  Edw.  Wind,  man,  in  truth. 

Edm.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  whafs  left  in  it  ? — With  all 
my  heart,  I'll  be  merry  :  and  to  begin — no  man  in  Eng- 
land  hails  your  lordship's  freedom  with  a  better  spirit. — 
My  lord,  indeed  I  give  you  joy  of  it ;  and  this  kingdom, 
too,  that  shall  have  peace  through  it 

P.  Edw.  Edmund  !  dear  fellow-soldier !  by  the  love  I 
bear  thee,  I'll  chide  thee  1 — Come,  come,  I  will  have 
thee  to  repent  thy  folly  and  be  a  man  1 
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Edm.  My  lord,  the  wound's  too  deep ;  and  I  fear  I'm 
something  over  foolish  to  be  lightly  cured  this  folly. 

P.  Edio.  And  I  love  thee  something  over  well  that 
care  to  hear  thee  say  so ! — Alas,  fellow-soldier,  is  not  this 
wine  a  curse  to  the  Earth  which  bears  it ;  that  body  and 
mind,  and  Heaven's  own  gift  of  soul,  should  be  wrecked 
in  its  stream  of  perdition  ?— By  Heaven,  I  have  the  devil's 
own  rage  to  see  thee  in  this  cauldron ! — Nay,  do  not 
smile. — Thy  body,  which  was  nigh  as  strong  as  is  mine 
own,  wasted  in  sweet  Nature's  zenith ;  thy  mind,  that 
was  as  a  lamp  set  in  a  noble  tower,  and  should  have 
shed  brightness  on  all  around  it,  dulled  ere  'tis  well 
alighted ;  and  thy  soul — God  help  thee,  Edmund — more 
dark  than  yonder  heathen  which  thou  and  1  have  fought 
against ! 

Edm.  Was  I  so  then,  my  lord  ? 

P.  Edw.  No,  faith  !— Thou  wast  then  that  Edmund  I 
learned  to  prize  so  dearly.  We  fought  as  one :  I  know 
not  which  were  the  better.  Had  a  man  accused  thee 
then  of  being  what  thou  now  art,  thou  hadst  fought  him 
till  the  knave  had  confessed  to  his  lie  for  thy  mercy; 
but  now,  thou  hast  scarce  spirit  to  beat  a  slave  for  telling 
it,  because  thou  dost  know  it  to  be  truth  \ 

Edm.  My  lord,  you  know  me  not  better  than  do  my 
enemies. 

P.  Edw.  On  my  faith,  I  love  thee  better  '—Tell  me 
where  thy  sorrow  lieth  ? 

Edm.  E'en,  my  lord,  so  poor  a  thing  as  a  woman's 
love, 

P.  Edw.  In  truth,  has't  driven  thee  to  this  pass? — By 
my  soul,  1  am  sorry  for  thee,  Edmund!  I  had  not 
thought  the  light  Helen  could  have  caused  thee  ao  much 

Edm.  My  lord,  there  is  a  sort  of  men  whose  melati- 
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dioly  bears  not  with  sorrow.  Of  such  frail  stuff  am  I ; 
and  for  the  love  of  Helen,  tho'  it  seem  so  liglit  thing  to  you, 
my  life  is  spent  in  this  vapour. — Alas  !  my  lord,  you  know 
not  the  sorrow  of  vain  love.  Tis  a  ghost  which  follows 
life  in  all  things,  and  never  leaves  its  path.  Helen  is 
with  my  spirit  wherever  I  would  go.  Her  shadow  mocks 
me  both  in  sleep,  in  prayer,  in  battle,  in  all  things  which 
a  man  doth  play.  If  I  drink,  I  lose  not  her  presence ; 
yet  madness  throws  a  cunning  veil  around  me,  that  it 
haunt  my  soul  less  sadly. 

P.  Edw.  Thou  art  mad  I— I  pity  thee  ! 

Edm.  But  know  not  the  grief,  my  lord,  what  'tis. 

P.  Edw.  I  know,  as  thy  friend,  that  I  am  sorry  for 
thee,  and  would  help  thee  with  my  blood,  if  indeed  I 
could  so  'friend  thee ! — I  advise  thee  conquer  this  passion. 

Edm.  Advise  me  to  die,  my  lord,  and  I  think  'twere 
as  good  advising. 

P.  Edw.  Give  me  thine  hand :  I  will  yet  find  a  way  to 
help  thee,  by  the  memory  of  our  ancient  fellowship. 
Only  keep  thyself  free  from  folly,  and  cast  this  poison  to 
the  devil ! — As  I  live,  this  mad  Helen  shall  marry  thee, 
and  I'll  stand  thy  friend  in  the  wooing. 

Edm.  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  but  'tis  of  no  avail :  my 
grief  is  past  the  curing. 

P.  Edw.  Never  say  so,  man  !  Keep  only  thy  wisdom, 
and  I'll  set  this  melancholy  a-smlling. — Come,  Gloucester, 
I  have  some  matters  to  talk  with  thee. — Dear  Edmund, 
remember;  and  once  more  farewell  to  thee  1 

Glo.  Farewell  to  thee,  Edmund. 

Edm.  Farewell,  my  lords — good  even.  (Exeunl  Frikce 
Edward  and  Gloucester.)  Now  am  I  alone  with 
my  sorrow !  —By  Heaven,  I'll  hold  a  revel  with  grief 
shall  make  e'en  Fate  turn  envious ! — Away,  away 
with  hope ! — Thou  vain  bubble  of  affliction,  thai  mak'st 
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men  a  moment  smile  thro'  their  tears  to  plunge  them  yet 
deeper  in  misery — I'll  blow  thee  to  the  thin  air  which 
floats  thee !  By  Heaven,  since  I  must  have  sorrow,  I'll 
hug  it  to  my  breast,  and  woo  it  like  a  thing  I  love ! — 
{Calls)  What  ho!  what  ho! — Now  for  this  medicine 
which  makes  me  to  half  forget  my  sickness  ! 

Enter  a  Tapster. 
Bring  me  wine,  I  pray  you. 

Tap.  Ay,  sir,  quickly, — Does  your  honour  expect  the 
company  this  evening  ? 

Edm.  Ay,  man,  well  remembered  1 — Have  wine  in 
plenty  for  them ;  for,  certes,  they  swim  like  fish  in  good 
liquor — so  long  as  it  ii  good. 

Tap.  I'll  see  they  have  plenty,  sir,  and  of  the  best 

Edm.  Do  so,  good  fellow. — (Exit  Tapster.)  I  had 
forgot  this  party,  I  had  forgot  this  party ! — Yet,  'fore 
Heaven,  shall  it  bring  us  mirth  ! 

Re^enUr  Tapster  with  wint. 
Set  the  wine  down  here. 

Tap.  Shall  I  pour  you  a  flagon,  sir? 

Edm.  I  thank  you,  friend. — (The  TapsKTpounAtmout 
wine,  and  exit.)  Why  am  I  so  melancholy,  and  yet  so 
distempered  with  vain  mirth  ?  Let  me  think,  if  I  may — 
let  me  think.  Is  it  not  a  vanity  to  cover  sadness  with  a 
cloak  of  joy,  when  the  heart  is  as  dull  as  marble  ? — As  I 
breathe  sin,  'tis  vile,  abject  1 — a  mask  of  most  transparent 
folly  ! — For  what  do  I  now  live  ? — O  unhappy  Edmund ! — 
for  what  do  I  sorrow  ? — Alas,  that  I  must !  for  thy  love, 
light  Helen,  who  dost  scorn  me  like  a  winter's  leaf ! — Yet 
how  merry  was  I  once,  before  I  learned  thy  sweetness  I — 
(Sees  an  hour-glass.) — Alack,  run  on !  What  slaves  of  mad- 
fire  are  men ! — How  often  have  I  mocked  the  fly  that  would 
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burn  his  wings  in  the  candle ! — Now  I,  poor  moth,  am 
not  a  whit  less  silly,  but  do  bum  in  a  flame  which  laughs 
at  me  I — O  the  fiend,  the  fiend  !  Why  steals  this  pain 
into  my  breast,  when  'twas  bid  to  fly  from  wisdom  ? 
{Starts  up  hastily) — Fie  on  it !  this  philosophy  cannot 
cure  the  heart  of  its  dullness,  be  it  never  so  wise  in  an 
owl ! — I'll  have  more  wine,  to  make  my  sorrow  dream 
'tis  merry  !  [Drinks,  and  sits  down  again.) — Doth  the  owl 
ever  love,  I  pray  thee  ? — If  he  does,  let  him  drink  like  a 
fool,  to  hide  remembrance  that  he  is  a  fool  I — By  Heaven, 
the  thoughts  of  Helen  will  not  leave  me  I — What 
accursed  wine  it  is,  that  cannot  do  the  service  of  a 
dream  1 — I  perceive  'tis  of  no  use  to  fly  a  spectre. — 
Therefore,  in  the  devil's  name,  I  love  thee,  Helen ! — 
Here's  to  thy  beauty,  which  is  sweeter  than  the  morning's 
breath  !  {Drinks.) — Thine  eyes,  which  shine  brighter  than 
stars  !  {Drinks.) — Thy  hair,  which  is  darker  than  dark- 
ness !  {Drinks.) — Thy  form,  that  shames  Venus  in  her 
heaven  !  {Drinks.) — And  O,  thy  face  of  sweetness,  whose 
beauty  doth  bring  damnation  to  all  which  ever  look  on 
it .'  {Drinks.) — I'll  drink  to  it  all,  and  curse  the  day  that 
ever  I  knew  thy  presence  !    {Drinks.) 

Re-tntir  Tapster. 

Tap.  The  gentlemen  are  arrived,  sir,  and  desire  to  see 
your  honour. 

Edm.  What  they  find,  they  shall  see. — In  the  name  of 
nothing,  bid  them  join  my  folly ! 

Tap.  I'll  bid  them  come,  sir.  \Exit. 

Edm.  Bid  them  hang  themselves,  and  be  wise;  or 
be  wise  before  they  are  foolish. — Hark,  I  hear  them 
coming. — O  thai  I  were  out  of  this  world  ! — Now  they 
speed  it  for  a  revel 
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Enter  Redmond,  \st,  2rtd,  3/rf,  4/^,  and  ^th  Revellers. — 
Redmond  follows  the  others. 

\st  Rev.  A  brave  night,  sweet  Master  Edmund  I 

2nd  Rev.  A  meny  e'en,  dear  Master  Edmund  I 

^rd  Rev.  Good  Master  Edmund,  as  thou  canst  not 
rise,  I'll  shake  thee  by  the  hand  upon  thy  throne. 

4/A  Rev.  The  devil,  sirs ! — Let  him  have  breath,  and 
say  good  e'en  of  his  conscience. 

Edm.  Welcome,  gentlemen. — There  is  nothing  so  sad 
as  a  young  man  going  to  his  folly  ! 

iri  Rev.  Ha,  ha  I^— Bravo,  bravo,  Master  Edmund  ! 

^rd  Rev.  A  merry  speech,  I  say,  gentlemen  ! 

4IA  Rev.  Tis  a  forfeit,  sirs,  by  the  rules  of  our 
breeding ! 

2tid  Rev.  He  shall  sing  us  a  song  for't,  or  we'll  turn 
him  adrift  for  a  Lollard. 

Edm.  You  think  that  I  am  drunk,  sirs ;  but  in  faith 
— I'm — not  so  drunk  as  you  do  think  I  am. 

[Staggers  up  to  them. 

\st  Rev.  Thy  legs  are  an  unkind  evidence  against 
thee,  Ned  I 

Edm.  Why,  then,  they  are  a  lying  witness ! — If  I  be 
drunk  in  my  legs,  I'm  nowhere  touched  above  them ! — 
Give  me  your  hands,  gentlemen :  I  am  pleased  to  see  you 
here  to-night. 

All.  Thanks,  noble  Edmund  ! 

Edm.  There's  wine  enough  to  drown  you  in,  if  ye  will 
not  choose  to  swim. 

All.  Plenty,  plenty ! 

Edm.  And  there's  meat  enough  to  sup  on  till  ye  break 
the  peace  with  Nature 

ix/  Rev.  A  toast,  Master  Edmund :  give  us  a  toast  to 
drink  to  thee. 
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All.  Ay,  let's  a  toast ! 

Edm.  I'll  give  ye  a  woman 

All.  O,  what  fie,  Ned  1 

Mdm.  'Sdeath,  sirs — a  lady !  Would  your  tongues 
profane  my  sorrow  ? 

ist  HeiK  Not  for  the  world  ! 

Edm.  If  ye  will  drink— drink  to  Helen. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

2nd  Rev.  A  monstrous  word,  an  evil  word  ! 

ird.  Rev.  If  we  drink  it,  'twill  fetch  the  devil  to  sue 
us  for  our  pains  1 

Edm.  Ye  are  all  too  drunk  to  talk  reason,  and  I'll 
leave  ye  to  your  own  pleasure  !  [Returns  to  his  seat. 

2nd  Rev.  Nay,  be  not  angered,  Ned  ;  give  us  pardon 
for  the  offending. 

Edm.  I  am  sadder  than  any  of  ye  deem,  and  the  wine 
hath  made  me  worse. 

and  Rev.  To  the  winds  with  it,  for  a  folly ! — Come,  I'll 
sing  thee  a  song  to  make  thee  blithe  of  heart         [Sings. 

Soso. 
What  joy  doth  shine  like  rosy  wine 

That  is  so  dear  a  folly  ? 
Who  drinks  good  wine  can  ne'er  repine, 

But  laughs  at  melancholy ! 

The  chorus,  masters,  at  the  third  line,  I  pray  ye. 

[Edmund,  and  the  rest,  join  in  ike  chorus. 

The  man  that  wears  a  gloomy  brow, 

He  knoweth  not  sweet  pleasure  : 
Good  wine,  as  all  the  world  allow. 

To  the  heart  of  man's  a  treasure. 
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This  world  a  thousand  woes  may  bring, 

And  fill  life's  cup  with  sorrow ; 
But  a  cup  of  wine,  'twill  make  us  sing — 

Dull  grief  shall  wait  till  the  moirow  1 

isl  Rev.  'Tis  a  right,  good,  moral,  merry-spirited  song, 
and  the  world  may  deny  it,  who  will  ! 

%rd  Rev.  Noble  King  Edmund,  thou  didst  put  no  more 
spirit  into  the  chorus  than  a  blinking  spit-fire  ow!. 
Edm.  I'll  sing  with  any  man  for  a  crown. 
All.  Sealed,  sealed ! 
Edm.  I'll  sing  ye  a  song  of  vain  love. 
All.  Sing  on  ! 
Edm.  {sings). 

Song, 
Lady,  look  with  smiles  on  me, 

Frown  not  on  my  sorrow : 
The  grief  now  claims  a  tear  from  thee, 
May  be  thine  own  to-morrow. 

Sweet  joy  doth  for  a  moment  stay, 

It  smileth  but  to  grieve  us : 
Sorrow  will  not  for  love  delay, 

But  doth  of  all  bereave  us! 

Pleasure  is  but  an  instant  here. 

That  winneth  us  to  gladness  : 
Morning  brings  the  bitter  tear. 

That  turns  the  heart  to  sadness  ! 

Sweet  love 

yd  Rev.  No  more,  I  say,  by  Baccho's  naked  breeches ! 

4/A  Rev.  Thou  hast  engendered  a  dirge  out  of  a  coffin, 
Master  Edmund,  and  thou'lt  make  me  get  drunk  to 
forget  it 
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3»rf  Rei>.  Tis  a  song  to  make  a  widow  weep  afresh, 
that  hath  dried  her  tears  for  a  wedding. — Thou  shalt  sing 
us  a  merrier  song,  Ned,  to  o'erlook  the  memory  of  it,  or 
be  drowned  in  thine  own  liquor ! 

£dm.  I'll  sing  this  other,  if  ye  will ;  and  look  not  to 
forget  the  chorus. 

^rd  Rev.  Let  a  mother  forget  her  child,  and  be 
damned  1 

Edm,  (sings). 

Song. 

Tho'  I  drink  to  drown  sorrow. 
And  think  to  drown  sorrow. 

Drown  sorrow  in  drink ; 
Yet  I  wake  on  the  morrow. 
Awake  on  the  morrow 

Of  sorrow  to  think  I 

[MJ  but  Edmund  yi^in  in  the  chorus. 
O  God,  that  I  should  ever  awake  to  think  so  darkly  !^ — 
Look  you,  gentlemen 

3«/  Rev.  What  the  devil 

2nd  Rev.  The  devil  is  neither  here  nor  there. — What 
say'st  thou,  dear  Ned? 

Edm.  I  think  you  are  all  good  fdlows,  all  of  you  here  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  served  you  so  scurvily. 

2ndRev.  Never  heed  it,  man;  but  drink  our  healths  in 
this  liquor.  [Offers  him  a  flagon. 

Edm.  Here's  a  merry  course  to  ye  all,  and  faithful 
wives  to  vex  ye ! 

yd  Rev.  A  forfeit,  a  forfeit,  sirs  I     Send  the  wives 

to hark  you;  some  fellow's  knocking  the  door  as 

if  the  door  had  done  him  an  injustice  1 
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Re-enter  Tapster. 

xst  Rev.  Hold  there,  old  beat-a-bush  I — What  the  fury's 
in  the  wind  that  brings  thee  ? 

Tap.  This  letter,  sir,  for  Master  Edmund's  private 
service.  \Gives  a  Utter  to  Edmuwd. 

xst  Rev.  What's  Master  Edmund's  private  service  to 
thee  ?— Speak  thou,  master  stick-in-the-mud  ? 

Tap.  Lord,  I  know  not,  sir. 

ist  Rev.  Lord,  thou  shouldst  know,  sir  ! 

Tap.  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  sir. 

ist  Rev.  Pardon  a  tame  jackass ! — I  think  thou'rt  a 
good  fellow,  and  here's  a  penny  for  thee,  to  drink  Master 
Edmund's  service. 

Tap.  I  thank  your  honour. 

Edm.  Fellow,  I  must  begone  in  the  instant. — Give  me 
thine  arm,  and  help  me  walk  to  the  stable. 

^rd  Rev.  Good  Ned,  let  us  share  the  folly ; — what 
says  the  letter,  pray  thee  ?  {Snatches  the  letter  from 
Edmund  ;  the  others  crowd  round  him.)  'Tis  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester's  hand. — What  says  he,  faith  ?    {Reads)  Speed 

thou  to  the  King  in  Worcester,  and  pray  him  to Why 

now,  what's  the  matter,  good  Ned — — 

[Edmund  springs  forward,  and  seises  him  by  the 

Edm.  Sirs,  I  make  a  quarrel  with  any  man  who  seeks 
to  read  that  letter ! — Nay,  Robin,  thou  hadst  best  yield 
it  sweetly,  and  hide  thy  wrath  in  a  blanket  I 

^rd  Rev.  Take  it,  and  the  fiend  surcharge  thee ! 

{Gives  him  up  the  letter. 

Edm.  Now  farewell,  gentlemen,  and  a  merry  mom 
to  you  !^ — {To  Tapster)  I  pray  thee,  friend,  lend  me 
thine  arm,  for  a  courtesy. — (Redmond  approaches  him.) 
What !  Master  Redmond  ?    Dear  friend,  how  dost  thou  ? 
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— Come,  I'll  take  thine  arm  in  preference  to  Minerva's. 
(Takes  his  arm.')  Come  yoM,  when  the  night  air  hath 
cooled  us  we'll  talk  on  this  matter. — Let  thy  throat 
forgive  me,  Robin :  I  bear  thee  no  wiong.^ — Heaven 
help  my  legs  to  their  office ! — Master  Redmond's  legs 
are  steadier  than  mine,  yet  he  drinks  more. — To  horse, 
away  ! — Good-night,  gentlemen  ;  and  beware  ye  of  thieves 
upon  the  road — albeit,  ye've  none  of  you  got  purses. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene    II. — A    wood    near   Simon    Montfort's    camp, 
Kmilworth. 

Enter  Young  Montfort  and  Helen. 

K  Mont.   How  sweet  the  evening  air  doth  blow  on  us  ; 
And,  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  this  wood, 
'Suades  to  a  gentle  slumber  our  light  souls ; 
That,  filled  with  love-dreams,  easily  shall  rest, 
Witched  by  the  music  of  their  lullaby ! 

Helen.  Here  let  us  lie,  upon  this  mossy  bank  : 
I'll  lay  my  head  upon  your  lap  and  sleep.  \Tliey  lie  down. 
So  farewell  all  things  but  sweet  thoughts  of  dreams  ! 

K  Mont.  The  nightingale  holds  music  in  this  wood, 
Won  by  the  pleasing  silence  of  all  sounds. 
That  listen  for  his  voice. ^Yonder  he  sits, 
Upon  the  topmost  bending  bough,  whose  leaves 
Enshrine  him  from  the  winds ;  which  wait  without. 
To  bear  his  sweetness  to  the  worlds  beyond, 
That  tremble  for  his  song. 

Helen.  O  speed  your  dreams ! 

And  hold  my  head  more  gently  in  your  lap. 
Or  else  I'll  leave  you  to  the  winds  for  love. 
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K  Mont.  Helen,  beloved ! — My  new-raade,  spendthrift 

Helen.  I'll  spend  thy  kisses  like  a  liberal  thief; 

\Kisse5  him. 
Yet  if  thou  blam'st  me,  take  them  back  again. 

Y.  Mont.  Why,  so  I  will :  thou  shall  restore  them  all. 
\Kisus  her. 

Helen.  I  wonder,  faith,  how  long  thou  wilt  be  true? 

Y.  Mont.  Till  thou  art  false. 

Helen.  How  false  thou  art  in  that ! 

To  think  sweet  love  doth  either  true  or  false, 
Or  fair  or  foul,  or  gentle  or  unkind. 
Worship  for  their  desert ;  nor  only  loves 
For  that  it  loves  indeed  ! 

Y.  Mont.  How  long  have  we  been  wed? 

Helen.  So  soon  forgot  ? — a  fortnight  to  this  hour. 

Y.  Mont.    The   sweetest    dreams    no   soul    precisely 
minds. — 
O  Helen,  what  a  traitor  was  thy  speech  ! 
Our  time's  so  rich  I  have  no  thought  of  it 
It  is  as  gentle  honey  which  the  bee 
At  morning  sips,  nor  heedeth  for  the  night. — 
Farewell  to  thought  when  love's  within  the  breast  1 
Yet  I'm  a  soldier,  and  when  battle  calls 
Tis  like  shall  love  and  dreams  and  all  forget 

Helen.  The  more  a  traitor  to  the  cause  you  serve  I — 
Soft,  lie  you  stilL — If  thou  dost  prove  a  knave, 
Then  Helen  shall  to  bold  Prince  Edward  run, 
And  pray  him  to  be  kind  ! 

Y.  Mont.  Why,  he's  in  prison. 

Helen.  Why,  then  in  prison  I  can  tend  on  him, 
Soothe  him  with  pleasures,  lull  him  to  soft  dreams, 
And  with  a  thousand  little  arts  of  nothing 
Make  him  forget  that  ever  he  was  curst 
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To  be  a  soldier  and  attend  on  wars  I 

Y.  Mont.  If  I  shall  swear  I'm  sorry  for  that  speech, 
Wilt  kiss  me,  Helen  ? 

Helm.  Love,  I  will  forgive  thee ;  \Khses  him. 

And  long  may  Edward  in  his  prison  lie  ! — 
A  thousand  years — that  so  his  Iron  limbs 
In  their  long  armour  slumber  like  the  rust. 
Nor  send  a  thousand  ghosts  of  us  to  hell  I 

Y.  Mont.  Why,  Helen,  I  could  wish  him  in  this  wood, 
But  that  my  sword  might  chase  him  to  his  doom  ! 

Helen.  I'll  never  wish  it  1 

Y.  Mont.  On  my  life,  I  swear 

If  ever  fate  do  bring  us  in  one  field, 
I'll  force  him  till  he  fight  me — for  that,  Helen, 
He  is  a  noble  soldier,  and  my  sword 
Would  chance  it  with  the  best 

Helen.  Will  you  not  lie  still  ? 

Y.  Mont.  How  now,  what  moves  your  spirit? 

Helen.  You,  that  move  my  head. — 

O  what  a  pestilent  spirit  is  this  war  ! 
That,  when  a  man's  lain  idle  with  his  love. 
Must  plague  him  so  he  bellow  like  a  bull 
That's  rampant  o'er  the  field  ! — 0  fie  on't,  Montfort  ! 
What  foe's  upon  us,  that  your  soul  must  leap 
In  th'  instant  from  our  joy? — Good  lack,  the  war ! — 
The  fiend  is  in  the  war,  if  you'll  not  lie 
More  quiet  on  this  turf ! 

Y.  Mont.  I'll  speak  no  more. 

Helen.  I'll  kiss  thee,  kiss  thee,  kiss  thee  into  joy  ! — 
Only  forget  for  one  short  hour  of  peace 
To  think  upon  these  wars  I 

Y.  Mont.  I'll  think  no  more  oft. 

Helen.  This  kiss  thy  seal,  these  aims  thy  love's  reward  I 

Y.  Mont.  O  blessed  seal,  and  blest  reward  ! 
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Enter  a  Soldier. 

What  so, 
Hath  Peace  ta'en  wings,  and  summoned  us  to  war  ?  — 
{To  Soldier)  What  matter  bring  you  ? 

Sol.  Sir,  I  bear  news  from  Hereford. 

Y.  Mont.  From  Hereford ! — How  fares  the  Prince  in 
■  prison  ? 

&/.  Nothing,  my  lord ;  for  he  hath  fled  and  gone, 
And  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  heads  an  army 
That  in  full  march  now  speeds  upon  its  road 
Against  your  father's  power. 

K  Mont.  By  Heaven  ! 

Sol.  My  lord, 

I  was  to  urge  lord  Simon  and  yourself 
To  instant  lead  what  forces  you  command 
To  form  an  union  with  the  Earl  at  Worcester. 

Y.  Mont.  You  shall  not  need  to  urge  us  to  tale  speed. 
Now,  by  this  sword,  what  villain  under  hell 
Let  loose  the  Prince  to  wander  in  free  air? 

Helen.  The  traitor  Gloucester,  I'll  be  sworn,  did  let 
him 

Sol.  Madam,  it  was  so  :  on  a  horse  he  fled 
That  Gloucester  sent  him,  which  no  power  could  match. 

y.  Mont.  Would  he  were  here,  that  traitor ! — In  his 
blood 
I'd  hew  confession  from  his  devil's  jaws, 
And  send  him  to  that  place  he's  wandered  from ! 

Sol.  What  message  shall  I  carry,  my  good  lord  ? 

Y.  Mont.  Away,  on  air ! — Say  to  my  father  this  : 
That  ere  the  morn  have  budded  into  day, 
Young  Montfort  is  on  wings  to  fly  to  him  ! 

Sol.  With  all  good  haste  I'll  bear  it  to  his  ear, — 
(,To  Helen)  Lady,  I  was  desired  by  one  I  met 
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To  bring  you  this.  \Gives  her  a  letter. 

Helen.  I  thank  you,  if  'tis  fitting.        [Reads. 

{Aside)  The  fiend  preserve  thee,  Edmund,  to  come  here : 
Thou'rt  bom  a  spirit ! — Why,  to  meet  thee  so. 
Within  this  very  camp,  among  thy  foes — 
'Tis  a  madness  works  thee  ! — And  I  tove  thee  not. 
Not  a  whit  the  better. 

Sol.  Is  there  answer,  madam  ?  ' 

Helen.  Answer  you   but — amen.       Heaven   save   thy 
message  !  [Exit  Soldier. 

Y.  Mont.  Why,  Helen,  what's  the  letter  ? 

Helen.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Y.  Mont  Nothing's  not  much  :  wherefore  I'll  plead  to 
see  it. 

Helen.  My  lord,  I  pray  you  trust  me  in  this  matter  : — 
You  shall  not  see  it. 

K  Mont.  Why  then,  it  is  as  like 

I  shall  not— .Soft,  let  a  kiss  persuade  iL  \Kisses  her. 

Come,  Helen,  we'll  return  to  yonder  camp. 
For  fear  the  jealous  night-winds  nip  thy  bloom. 

Helen.  I'll  be  obedient  once,  and  follow  you.— 
(Aside.)  I  think  I  hear  his  footstep  on  the  wind. — 
(To  Young  Montford)  My  lord,  go  on  :   I'll  follow  in 
awhile. 

K  Mont.  Nay,  nay,  come  on. 

Helen.  Alack,  I  must  return 

And  stop  this  meeting! — Sir,  I  follow  yoa — 
O,  for  my  love,  I  would  these  wars  were  o'er  !     [Exeunt. 

Enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  So  there,  I  will  not  think  more  lest  I  should 

grow  mad !  —  Will   Helen   come  ?  —  Alack   now,  'twill 

tempt  so  her  love  to  mock  me,  methinks  she'll  e'en  run 

hither  to  blast  me  with  her  pretty  lips ! — Alas,  sweet 
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Helen,  how  fair  a  thing  God  hath  made  of  thee  to  hide 
so  cruel  a  heart  in  ! — Lord  help  me,  to  have  loved  thee 
ever  as  I  do  1—1  was  once  a  noble  knight ! — To  the 
winds,  I'll  think  no  more  of  it ! — I  have  helped  to  set 
the  young  Prince  free,  and  so  the  Country  likewise. — Is't 
not  good  service  ? — I'll  think  no  more  of  it !— O  Helen, 
Helen  !^Away  ! — Ye  idle  stars,  dam  me  these  cursed 
tears  !■ — By  Nero,  I  am  glad  there's  none  to  see  it ! — 
(Walks  away  hastily  and  then  returns.')  The  cloud  in 
the  sky's  gone. — So  ! — Much  drinking  hath  made  me  a 
philosopher ;  and  the  moral  of  my  philosophy  is  this — 
that  having  drunk  my  last  crown  East  even,  I  can  drink 
no  more  till  to-morrow.— He igho  !  'tis  a  sleepy  air  ! — 
What  a  tattered  garment  is  this  life !  I  have  worn  it 
through  at  the  elbows,  and  must  e'en  sew  it  up  again  with 
the  needle  of  experience. — Sola !  there  is  sweet  philo- 
sophy I — Alack,  'twas  a  bad  wine  to  give  so  sour  a 
headache  1  Let  god  Bacchus  be  curst,  I'll  drink  no 
more  for  a  fortnight ! — O  Helen  !  if  thou  hadst  given  me 
thy  sweet  smiles,  I  had  drowned  this  thirst  in  the  ocean  1 

Enter  Helen. 

Helen.  If  you  would  hide  your  graces  in  a  bbnket, 
'twould  be  shoeing  your  friends  the  more  love !  Good 
e'en,  good  master  reveller;  and  what  does  your  presence 
in  the  enemy's  camp  so  late  ? — Is  yoiir  head  so  heavy 
with  wine,  that  you  seek  to  lose  its  company? — In  faith, 
in  faith,  but  I  know  not  which  were  the  better  loser  in  it, 
thy  head  for  the  parting  with  thee,  or  thyself  for  the 
losing  of  thy  head ! 

Edm.  Sweet  Helen,  thou  need'st  not  so  despise  my 
passion. 

Helen.  Despise  thy  passion,  sweet  faith  ? — I  were  as 
like  to  despise  a  passionate  ghost !    Why,  there  is  not 
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grace  enough  in  thee,  that  I  should  despise  thee !  Thou 
hast  not  passion  enough  to  flout  a  passionate  fly !  A 
blue-bottte  should  spit  at  thee,  if  thou  didst  talk  defiance 
to  him  1  If  thou  didst  tell  thy  passion  to  a  gnat,  he 
would  laugh  at  thee  from  the  air  he  flies  in  I 

Edm.  Sweet  lady,  you  do  well  to  mock  me  for  that 
yourself  have  caused  I 

Helen.  Alas  !  indeed,  poor  suppliant  1 

Edm.  Nay,  dost  thou  pity  me,  sweet  Helen  ? 

Helen.  Why,  what  a  dull,  blind,  poor  fool  love  is ! 
What  in  the  virtues'  seven  names  should  I  love  thee  for  ? 
Thou,  that  dost  drink  thy  spirit  into  a  dream,  and 
spendest  thy  time  with — Lord  knows  who,  I  trow  not ! 

Edm.  Tis  too  true,  for  this  present  time  1 

Helen.  Why,  thou  simpleton !  Dost  think  thyself 
Adonis,  that  thy  face  can  make  a  shadow  of  thy  laults, 
and  win  for  thee  a  lady's  smile  ? 

Edm.  Helen,  thou  shalt  rate  me  with  thy  cruellest 
speech,  and  lest  I  lose  one  sweet  breath  of  thee,  I  will 
not  deny — not  the  lightest  slander  thou  shalt  dream  of! 

Helen.  'Tis  a  virtue  of  thy  merit,  I  warrant !— Why,  if 
I  did  call  thee  drunkard,  is't  not  truth  ?  or  a  reveller  of 
dark  nights,  hast  a  blush  to  deny  it  P  or  a  rater  of  simple 
souls,  is't  not  gospel?  or  a  stealer  of  men's  purses, 
which  thou  callest  a  jest,  is't  not  truth  on  truth,  and 
never  to  be  denied  ?■ — Dost  thou  not  drink  like  a  whale, 
steal  like  a  thief,  swear  like  an  ass,  and  withal,  love  like 
a  silly-minded  coxcomb,  which  thou  artP 

Edm.  Yet  with  all  this,  sweet  Helen,  I  have  the  grace 
to  worship  thee  as  purely  as  ever  soul  might  in  heaven ! 

Helen.  Lord  help  thee  in  heaven !  If  I  thought  thy 
folly  could  reach  there,  I'd  turn  sinner  to  avoid  thee. — 
But  that  1  know  thou  never  shalt,  I  should  be  anxious  to 
hear  thee  speak  of  it. 
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Edm.  You  are  very  bitter,  fair  Mistress  Helen. 

Helen.  Bitter  ? — Not  I,  truly  ! — I  am  only,  in  plain, 
hungry,  having  missed  my  supper  with  thy  gossip.  Why, 
thou  hast  talked  the  dawn  in  with  thy  prating  I — I  advise 
thee  to  go  now,  if  thou  car's!  to  live  longer. 

Edm.  Yet  hear  me  this  once,  Helen 

Helen.  Go  now ! — Here  comes  one  that  shall  make 
thee  run  for  it 

Re-enter  Young  Montfort. 

Edm.  Montfort,  sweet  stars  ! — Now  hath  my  fate  con- 
ceived 
A  monster  which  shall  tear  us  ! 

Helen.  Thou'rt  afraid  ? 

Edm.  Greater  for  thee,  dear  lady,  than  myself. 
If  dreams  are  tnie,  and  auguries  of  sleep. 

Helen.  A  fig  for  all;  for  thee,  thy  dreams,  and  sleep! — 
But  if  thou'rt  wise,  take  wings  and  get  thee  gone  : 
I  would  not  have  thee  to  receive  mischance. 

Edm.  One  drop  of  pity — 1  will  bless  thee,  Helen ! 

Y.  Mont.  What  parley  is't?— Why  stands  Sir  Edmund 
here? 

Edm.  I  have  an  answer  ready  on  my  sword 
For  any  that  shall  claim  it  I 

Y.  Mont.  Put  up  yotu-  weapon. — 

(To  Helen)  Give  place,  sweet  Helen,  he  is  honourable, 
And  let  me  speak  some  wisdom  in  his  ear. — 
(To  Edmund)  Young  sir,  'tis  pity  in  so  righteous  cause 
As  England's  freedom,  and  the  glorious  aim 
Of  liberty  she  fights  for — pity  'tis 
That  your  fair  sword  (which  from  the  warlike  deeds 
Of  twenty  fathers  is  preserved  to  you) 
Should  draw  its  valour  to  promote  those  chains 
Which  tyranny  would  hang  on  us.     O  turn,  I  pray  you. 
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Pause  in  this  enterprise !    If  you  may  do  it, 
Yet  change  your  purpose,  and  embrace  our  cause- 
Fair  England's  cause,  and  her  still  dearest  right, 
Which  cries  to  Heaven  on  blind,  tyrannic  rule 
That  hedges  her  with  wrongs  ! — So  shall  that  sword 
Do  noble  service  in  a  noble  field, 
And  (for  a  mark  of  her  true  thanks  and  zeal) 
Yourself  be  raised  to  an  exalted  place 
In  England's  honour  I 

Edm.  Honour,  I'll  be  sworn  ! — 

What  so  ! — to  be  a  tawdry,  branded  knave, 
A  common  rascal  to  this  cause  I've  borne, 
And  do  believe  a  true  one  in  my  soul ! — 
l^rd  Montfort,  thou'rt  a  villain  to  thy  face ! — 
I'd  say  as  much  if  I  had  twenty  tongues. 
And  twenty  lives  to  back  what  they  did  say  ! 

Y.  Mont.  And  if  you  had,  that  speech  should  forfeit 
all!— 
By  Heaven,  I'll  waste  no  further  gentle  words  ! — {DrmiM. 
Come,  dare  you  fight  me  ? — Will  you  draw  ? 

Edm.  As  lightlj- 

As  to  my  wedding  dance  !     (Draws.) — Withdraw,  sweet 
Helen. 

Helen  {to  Montfort).    By  Heaven,  I  say,  you  will  not 

fight  him  here  ? 
Y.  Mont.  Give  back,  I  charge  you  :  he  shall  unswear 
all!— 
(To  Edmund)  Coward,  redeem  thy  untruth  !  . 

Helen.  Unsay't,  good  Edmund  1 

Edm.  Now,  Helen,  thou  shall  mock  me  in  good  spite, 
If  I  do  call  him  by  a  lesser  name 
Than  that  he  is — a  traitor ! 

Y.  Mont.  And  thou,  Helen, 

I'll  call  thee  wife  no  longer  if  thou  com'st 
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Between  itie  and  this   dungcock !    (Edmund   staggers 
back,  and  drops  his  guard.) — What  1  blanched  so 
soon 
In  the  middle  of  thy  boasting? — For  shame,  give  answer! 
Or,  if  thou  fear'st  me,  then  I'll  humbly  lead  thee 
A  prisoner  to  yon  camp  I 

Edm.  Thy  wife ! — 0  now 

My  spirit  flies  me,  and  this  practised  steel 
Shall  falter  in  the  strife  !— O  strike  on  boldly ! 
For  if  thou  fail'st  to  kill  me — then,  indeed, 
For  very  pity  must  I   slay  myself  I      (TSeji  fight,  and 
Edmund  falls. — A  party  of  Montfort's  soldiers 
rush  in  and  surround  thtm.) — At  last  I  am  ^ll'n  ! 
Helen.  Thou  hast  killed  him,  Montfort ! 
y.  Mont.  As  I  fear,  it  is  so. 

ist  Off.  What's  happened,  my  good  lord? 
Y.  Mont.  Stand  back,  I  charge  you  ! — 

{To  Edmund)  Speak,  Master  Edmund — how  fares  it  with 
your  hurt  ? 
Helen.  He  cannot  answer — 0,  he  bleeds  to  death  ! 
2nd  Off.  Madam,  he  whispers. 
Edm.  Farewell,  sweet  Helen,  and  may  Heaven  deny 
Thy  love  the  grief  which  thou  hast  given  to  mine  !  [Dies. 
Helen.  O  speak  again ! 
2mi  Off.  I  fear  he's  gone  where  none  can  call  him 

back. 
Helen.  O  could  this  bloody  deed  be  wiped  from 
heaven, 
I'd  give  the  world,  nor  think  of  it  as  penance ! 

y.  Mont.  I  would  it  might,  now  it  is  past  and  gone. — 
He  was  a  noble  soldier,  but  too  rash. 

Helen.  He  loved  me  well,  and  I  did  mock  his  suit, 
Ne'er  thinking  that  his  passion  should  conceive 
This  madness  in  his  temper. 
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Y.  Mont  It  will  seem 

A  villainy  to  have  slain  in  our  camp : 
Therefore  I'll  send  him  to  the  Prince  anon, 
Explaining  with  a  letter  the  true  course 
Of  all  that's  fallen  in  this  accident 

HeUrt.  Alas,  I  fear  'twill  be  avenged  on  us  I 
I  mocked  his  love — O  will  Heaven  niock  at  mine? 

Y.  Mont.  Fear  nothing,  Helen.— 
(Tb  irf  Officer)  See  that  a  company  despatch  him  straight 
With  every  honour  to  the  Prince's  camp  ; 
And  if  'tis  asked  you  how  he  perished,  say 
He  died  a  gallant  soldier,  as  he  lived. 

\st  Off.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Helen.  Look  on  him,  sirs  !-  — 

Edmund,  in  death  forgive  me ! — See,  he  smiles  ! — 
No,  yet  he  frowns  as  when  you  struck  him  dead  ! 

Y.  Mont.  Come,  come,  think  not  upon  it 

Helen,  you  are  not  wont  to  be  so  weak  : 
The  dead  are  dead,  and  frown  not  in  this  sleep. — 
Come  now,  my  arm  shall  lead  you. 

Hekn.  I'll  be  strong. 

\Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — An  open  place  outside  the  tattrn  in  Litdiou: 
Enter  an  English  and  a  Welsh  Officer,  meeting. 

Welsh  Off.  Well  met  in  Ludlow  ! 

Eng.  Off.  No,  sir,  not  so  well. 

Since  greedy  Clare,  winking  at  all  his  vows, 
Hath  forsworn  honour,  Country,  and  good  fame  I 

Welsh  Off.  What  turned  his  spirit  ? 

Eng.  Off.  Ambitious  lust — egged  on 

By  personal  piqae  against  the  noble  Montfort, 
A  man  like  heaven  to  him  I 

Welsh  Off.  'Tts  said,  in  England 

The  common  people  do  this  Montfort  love 
As  'twere  an  angeL 

Eng.  Off.  It  is  rightly  said  : 

So  great  a  love  the  people  bear  for  him. 
Where'er  he  travels  all  the  tongues  do  cry — 
"  God  bless  Earl  Montfort,  England's  saviour ! " 

Welsh  Off.  A  noble  title.^Well,  sir,  for  our  business. 
The  Prince  Llewellyn  bids  me  to  give  word 
That  he'll  despatch  five  thousand  troops  to  join 
The  Earl  at  Worcester. 

Eng.  Off.  Thither  will  I  speed 

To  bear  the  tidings ;  and  beseech  you  say 
How  much  De  Montfort  doth  esteem  the  gift 
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Llewellyn  sends  him. 

Welsh  Off.  I'll  inform  the  Prince- 

May  Fortune  bless  this  cause  of  liberty 
Which  England  fights  for  ! 

Eng.  Off.  Now  farewell  to  you. 

It  is  a  dangerous  hour,  and  Prince  Edward 
Doth  hold  the  towa 

Welsh  Off.  Ere  the  night  close  on  us, 

I  must  recross  the  border  into  Wales. 

Eng.  Off.  Farewell,  and  speed  you  ! 

Welsh  Off.  Heaven  be  with  you,  sir  ! 

\Exeunt. 

Enter  Prince  Edward  and  Gloucester. 

Glo.  My  lord,  have  patience 

P.  Edw.  O  I'll  call  vengeance  for  this  villain's  deed 
From  the  blood-closed  doors  of  heaven ! — To  slay  him 

thus, 
Unairnoured,  in  cold  blood,  within  their  camp ! — 
To  strike  him  like  a  butcher  in  the  neck. 
And  hew  his  noble  presence  as  'twere  meat ! — 
Thou  devil ! — O,  yet  hark  me,  Gloucester : 
111  hiss  such  vengeance  from  my  burning  throat 
As  shall  consume  this  Montfort  in  a  breath. 
And  thrust  him  to  black  hell ! — With  a  blow,  by  Heaven, 
Such  as  no  mortal  hath  been  dealt  before. 
Shall  Edmund  be  revenged  I 

Glo.  Yonder  he  lies. 

Dangling  the  hours  with  his  new-made  bride 
In  the  fields  at  Kenilworth. 

P.  Edw.  By  Heaven,  Gloucester, 

That  minx  shall  be  a  widow  ere  the  month  ! 
She,  that  did  mock  at  Edmund  for  her  sport, 
To  smile  on  Montfort — 'chance  may  weep  for  both. 
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Glo.  It  were  a  woeful  justice  on  her  spirit. 

F.  Edw.  Yet  we  war  not  with  women.— By  my  soul, 
I  loved  poor  Edmund  ! — O  bethink  you,  Gloucester, 
Of  his  true  virtues  !     I  will  write  them  all 
In  gold  upon  his  tomb ;  and  build  his  grave 
As  fair  as  any  that  in  Tewkesbury 
Uoth  herald  a  dead  pomp. — Heaven  rest  his  soul, 
And  grant  it  sweeter  resting  in  yon  realm 
Than  ever  it  found  here  ! 

Glo.  Amen  to  Heaven ! 

P.  Edw.  Mechinks  this  is  the  very  tavern,  Gloucester, 
Where  Edmund  and  his  fellows  for  wild  revel 
On  the  nights  were  wont  to  meet — Even  now  to  see  it 
Doth  strongly  move  my  mind  ;  for  since  'twould  give 
My  spirit  pleasure  to  behold  the  place 
That  Edmund  jo/d  in — I  am  bound  of  love 
To  visit  e'en  this  shrine. 

Glo.  In  truth,  my  lord, 

'Tis  none  too  holy — never  saints  be  there 
Save  Love  and  Bacchus,  and  a  graceless  crew 
Of  votaries  that  hold  worship. 

P.  Edw.  These  are  they 

That  helped  his  sorrow  tumble  in  the  ditch, 
And  sunk  a  spirit  nobler  than  their  own 
To  the  level  which  they  love. — Now  hark  you,  Gloucester  : 
I  have  a  plan  to  punish  both  their  crime 
And  make  them  useful  :  for  a  penance  now, 
The  rogues  shall  serve  us  in  this  war  we  wage, 
.\nd  farewell  to  sweet  ease ! — ^We'll  make  them  soldiers. 

Glo.  My  lord,  if  you  will  do  it,  'twere  good  playing. 

P.  Edw.  I  will,  by  Heaven  I — But  hark  you,  here  they 
come 
To  serve  the  devil :  from  this  comer,  Gloucester, 
We'll  watch  their  antics. 
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Glo.  With  best  heart,  my  lord. 

\Thrf  hide  behind  a  street. 

Enter  Redmond,  and  company  of  Revellers, 
ist  Rev.  More  wine  there,  more  wine,  I  say,  landlord. — 

Enter  Landlord. 
What  the  fiend's  in  the  man's  legs,  that   he  walks  so 
tender  in  his  breeches  ? 

Land.  I  say,  there's  no  fiend  in  my  legs,  gentlemen  ! 

\st  Rev.  Go  to  thy  bed,  thou  drunken  gossip  !^ 

{&»^)        I'll  drink  thy  health,  if  I  die  to-morrow. 
This  world's  so  full  of  sor-sor-sorrow  ! 

\Exit  Landlord. 
Come,  come,  ye've  all  drunk  too  much  for  gentiemen 
of  understanding — I  pray  you  to  drink  no  more,  sirs. 

znd  Rev.  Good  father  friar,  we  are  all  of  us  sorry  for  it. 

ist  Rev.  Ye  should  be  ashamed,  sirs  ! — But  never  a 
whit  be  ye  dry,  so  ever  ye  come  to  die  ! — I  do  remember 
a  tale 

ird  Rsv.  Out  with  it ! — Out  with  it ! 

ist  Rev.  'Twas  of  a  boy — who  blew  out  a  candle^ 
and  left  his  mother  in  the  dark  I 

tnd  Rev.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

yd  Rev.  A  good  story !  a  good  story ! — Who  was  the 
boy's  mother,  Jack  ? 

\st  Rev.  His  mother  was  the  abbess  of  the  convent  of 

Saint I  have  forgot  the  remainder  of  the  anecdote. 

,  yd  Rev.  A  very  excellent,  good,  moral  tale,  and  writ 
by  a  woman,  I'll  be  sworn  to  it 

ist  Rev.  And  now,  sirs,  let's  have  the  song  of  the 
devil's  wife,  and  sung  in  the  southern  dialect. 

2nd  Rev.  I'll  sing  it,  if  ye  all  join  the  chorus. 
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ird  Rtv.  Like  fish  dnink  in  the  ocean — to  wit,  sirs, 
both  inside  and  out : — sing  on,  good  Dolphin. 

\The  2nd  Reveller  sings. 

Song. 
The  devil  came  home  one  night  to  his  wife, 

Ho,  ho — ho,  ho  ! 
Tho'  a  thirsty  knave,  in  all  his  life 
He  was  never  so  drunk  or  filled  with  strife, 

Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

By  Jove,  he  seized  on  a  hunting  knife. 

Singing,  O,  ho,  ho — ho,  ho ! 

The  dame  jumped  up  in  her  despair. 

Ho,  ho — ho,  ho ! 
She  caught  the  devil  by  his  hair, 
Thou  ugly  fiend,  quoth  she,  dost  dare. 

Ho,  ho,  ho ! 
To  treat  thy  wife 

For  a  crown,  sirs,  I  remember  no  more  of  it ;  so  ye  may 
e'en  sing  the  chorus,  or  be  dumb. 

Enler  Prince  Edward  atid  Gloucester,  disguised 
in  cloaks. 

Ill  Jici'.  Who's  here,  masters  ? 

^rd  Rev.  What  the  devil's  in  the  wind  that  blew  ye  ? 

P.  Edii'.  Strangers,  sirs,  who,  if  they  be  not  intruders, 
would  crave  a  brief  welcome  of  this  company. 

5///  Rev.  You  are  heartily  welcome,  gentlemen,  if  you 
find  not  our  customs  too  rough  for  you. 

P.  Edw.  We  thank  your  courtesy. — (^wJA  to  Glouces- 
ter) This  fellow's  a  gentleman  in  his  cups,  Gloucester, 
when  the  manners  are  reckoned  off  guard 
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irf  Rev.  You  must  drink,  gentlemen,  if  you  choose  to 
join  this  company. 

P.  EdttK  As  much  as  ray  head  will  carry. — Let  me  see, 
let  me  see. — Have  you  not  a  friend  which  is  called 
Edmund  ? 

■iit  Rev,  Faith,  we  had  such  a  friend ;  but  the  poor 
boy's  been  dead  this — this — in  faith,  I  know  not  when 
he's  been  dead  since. 

P.  Edw.  And  being  dead,  you  call  him  friend  no 
longer  ? 

\U  Rev.  Being  dead,  where's  the  use  of  him  for  a 
friend? 

P.  Edw.  And  being  dead,  how  died  he,  I  pray  you? 

\s(  Rev.  In  a  duel  for  a  matter  of  a  mistress. — The 
fellow  he  did  enrival  stuck  him  for  the  matter  of  the  girl, 
d'ye  see  ? 

P.  Edw.  Ay,  sure — -but  he  had  a  good  heart,  you  tell 
me? 

\it  Rev.  Not  when  he  was  stuck  in  it,  look  you  there  ! 
— Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Yet  we  did  love  his  folly,  sirs,  and  I'll 
drink  a  full  cup  to  his  memory. 

yd  ReiK  Heaven  rest  his  soul,  and  may  the  worms 
have  mercy  on  his  poor  clay  I 

ist  Rev.  Drinkacup  to  Edmund,  sirs  !  \They  all  drink. 

Gh.  My  lord,  take  your  hand  from  off  your  sword. 

P.  Edw.  I'll  bear  with  them,  Gloucester.^ Look  you, 
they  would  drink  upon  his  body  ! — They  would 

3nd  Rev.  Poor  Edmund  ! — My  heart  cannot  think  him 
to  be  dead ! — I  loved  him,  gentlemen  I — His  like  never 
ventured  on  a  song,  or  set  a  chorus  that  should  rouse  the 
dull  mom !  He  would  drink  with  the  best  of  us,  and 
ne'er  be  drunk  in  his  soul,  though  his  legs  might  shake 
'neath  his  body, 

P.  Edw.  So 
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2«rf  Rev.  He  was  as  bold  of  his  hand  as  gentle  of  his 
heart,  and  a  friend  ne'er  knew  him  to  prove  false. 

P.  Ediv.  Give  me  thy  hand  I— By  the  mass,  I  am  glad 
to  find  thou  canst  recollect  so  many  of  his  virtues. 

yd  Rev.  I  bear  him  no  wrong — -I'll  drink  his  health  in 
this  wine-cup.  {Staggers  up  to  the  Prince.) — I  say,  sir,  he 
was  a  great  frequenter  of  this  tavern — he  was  a  great 
frequenter 

P.  Ediv.  'Tis  a  sufficient  recommending  for  your- 
selves.— Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  breath  ! — I  pray  thee 
return  to  thy  kennel.  [Forces  him  back  to  his  seat. 

ist  Rev.  What  the  fiend  do  ye  here,  masters? 

$rd  Rev.  The  devil  take  thy  impudence  1 — Look  ye 
now,  I  am  a  gentleman  1 

P.  Edw.  Let  them  doubt  it  who  will.  {They  draw 
their  rUfords.) — What  so,  wouldst  prick  a  lion? 

Glo.  Back,  sirs,  to  your  seats  I — 'Tis  the  Prince  him- 
self that  ye  threaten. 

P.  Edw.  Let  them  play,  Gloucester.— This,  then,  was 
the  place  which  Edmund  sought  for  his  sorrow!  —  O, 
Heaven's  pity  on  it,  that  so  noble  a  spirit  should  waste 
itself  on  such  as  these  !  {They  knee!,  and  lay  their  swords 
at  the  Prince's  feci.)  So,  ye  are  ashamed  of  your 
folly  ? — Take  up  your  weapons  ;  and  for  a  penalty  of  past 
transgressions,  'tis  our  pleasure  that  you  follow  us  to  the 
war.  If  you  have  so  much  left  in  your  hearts  of  the 
grace  which  Nature  gave  you,  it  shall  not  be  our  fault 
that  you  do  not  rise  to  better. — Come,  I  see  ye  are 
sobered;  let  it  lead  you  to  a  change  of  habit  {To 
Redmond)  You,  sir,  do  not  kneel  to  ask  our  pardon, 
though  the  Lord  knows  ye  all  have  need  of  it. 

Glo.  My  lord,  he  is  not  one  of  them,  saving  for  the 
outer  garb.  [Gloucester  whispers  to  the  Prince. 

P.  Eiw.  The  more  be  he  welcome. — Master  Redmond, 
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I  have  heard  somewhat  of  you,  and  trust  to  know  you 
better. — I  pray  you,  have  a  watch  over  these  gentles,  and 
see  that  they  march  on  the  morrow. 

Red.  My  lord,  I  will  be  their  bond  for  an  appearance. — 
Your  Highness  shall  find  they  have  mettle  with  the  best 
to  fight  in  your  battles. 

P.  Edw.  Good  soldiers,  I  trust  so,  Master  Redmond. 
— {To  Revellers.)  I  charge  you,  be  true  as  your  good 
steel — Farewell  to  you  all,  and  we  trust  to  use  you 
kindly.  \Exeuni. 

Scene  \\.~~A  field  near  Kentiworth. 
Enter  Simon  Montfort,  Young  Montfort,  and  Helek. 

K  Mont.  This  sudden  march  hath  caught  us  like  a 
storm. 

S.  Mont.  I  would  the  devil  Gloucester  had  been  hanged, 
Before  he  loosed  yon  leopard  from  his  cage  1 

Y.  Mont.  Hark,  hark,  they're  on  us  ! 

S  Mont  I'll  to  the  van,  and  check 

The  courage  of  their  onset. 

K  Mont.  In  a  breath  I'll  follow.— 

\Exit  Simon  Montfort. 
Now,  Helen,  get  you  gone  unto  the  camp  : 
I  would  not  have  you  to  engage  the  foe, 
Tho'  your  sweet  frowns  perchance  might  vanquish  them. — 
Come,  take  your  wing ;  'twill  be  an  angry  rout. 

Helen.  I  fear  this  day,  ray  heart  grows  chill  at  it ! — 
O,  if  you  may,  fight  not  the  battle  here, 
But  turn  to  meet  your  father  where  he  stays 
On  the  gentle  plains  of  Worcester. 

K  Mont.  Fie  on  it  .l— 

The  Prince's  army  doth  lie  close  between : 
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Had  I  the  will,  yet  'twere  not  possible. — 
But  as  I  am  a  soldier,  could  I  fly 
Thro'  secret  darkness,  I  would  meet  him  here, 
And  put  his  boasted  courage  to  the  proof  I 

Helen.  Yet  do  I  fear  that  some  mischance  will  fall. 
K  Moni.  Helen,  I  do  fear  nothing;  therefore  leave 
These  nameless  terrors  of  a  trembling  mind. 
Nor  move  a  soldier  to  forget  his  part. 

Helen.   In  a  dream  last  night  I  saw  young  Edmund's 
face 
All  pale  with  death  as  in  the  field  he  lay ; 
That  looking  on  me  with  a  sad  reproach, 
Nodded  in  silent  warning,  and  'twas  gone  ! 

K  Mont.  A  disembodied  spirit  shall  not  scare  me 
From  stirring  like  a  man ! 

Helen.  I'd  have  you  fight, 

And  will,  as  ever,  arm  you  with  these  hands  ; 
But  not  this  battle,  as  I  love  your  soul : — 
O,  for  dear  kindness,  promise  that  you'll  By  ! 

K  Mont.   Fly ! — By  the  Rood,  what  madness  holds 

your  mind  ? 
Helen.  No  madness,  pray  you! — Answer   that  you'll 

turn  ! 
Y.  Mont.  By  Heaven,  not  I  !     {Sounds  of  fighting  are 
keard.)     Hark  you,  yond  come  the  foe  ! — 
Where  lag  our  friends  ? — Helen,  I  must  not  stay  ! — 
One  kiss,  dear  love,  and  O,  God  shield  you  well !   [Exit. 

Helen.  Why  should  I  fear,  when  he's  so  stout  of  arm, 
And  ne'er  meets  foe  but  he  doth  prove  the  best. 
Making  the  boldest  to  cry — "Yield,  no  more"? 
1  loved  him  for  it  first ;  yet  almost  now 
Could  wish  he  were  a  coward,  and  should  fly 
From  battle  that  he  woos.     {The  sounds  of  battle  (ome 
nearer^ — Heaven  help  his  sword ! 
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He  fights  in  the  thick,  and  never  shall  return 
But  o'er  the  bodies  of  his  yielding  foes ! — 

Enter  a  Soldier. 
Spea3c,  knave ! — How  goes  the  battle  ? 

Sol.  Yet  doubtful,  madam. 

Helen.  Art  wounded,  so  ? 

Sol.  No,  madam. 

Helen,  Hast  thou  run  away  ? 

Sol  Lady,  the  rearward  fled,  and  with  them  I, 

Helen.  O  that  I  had  a  weapon  and  a  shield. 
To  teach  thee  valour  with  my  woman's  shame  1 — 
Back  to  the  fight,  or  with  a  whip  I'll  lash 
Thy  manhood  into  courage  ! 

Sol.  I  see  not,  I, 

Why  men  should  die  to  please  these  lords  o'  the  land. 

{Ext/. 

Helen.  O  I  must  follow,  for  my  blood's  on  flame 
To  know  the  issue  of  this  fated  day !  \Exit. 

Enter  Prince  Edward  and  Young  Montfort. 
P.  Edw.  Young  Edmund's  blood  doth  call  me  from 
his  grave  I — 
{To  Young  Montfort)   Stand   to  your  arms ! — Thou 
coward,  wouldst  thou  fly  ? 
y.  Mont.  Not  so,  by  the  eternal  mace  of  Mars  ! — 
I'll  fight  thee  with  a  leaf,  a  twig,  young  Prince, 
And  back  to  prison  lead  thee  with  this  hand ! 
P.  Edw.  Traitor,  the  grave's  thy  prison,  death  thy 

guard '. 
K  Mont.  Come,  our  two  swords  shall  answer ! — 

{TTi^ fight,  andYoung  Montfort /j/Zj, 
Angels,  I  am  slain  ! — 
O  Where's  the  tongue  shall  tell  my  Helen  this  f 
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P.  Edw.  I'll  speed,  and  break  it  gently. 

y.  Mont  I  thank  you  that — 

Farewell  vain  dreams  of  glory  ! — Now,  indeed, 
The  King  may  reigii  in  England,  and  my  soul 
Care  nothing  for  it ! — ^O  God  lend  me  grace !  \Dies. 

Enler  Gloucester,  Redmond,  and  the  company  of 

Revellers. 
F.  Edw.  How  goes  it,  Gloucester,  with  our  fortune 

still  ?  * 

Glo.  Full  well,  my  lord  :  their  leaders  are  all  taken. 
Save  but  Lord  Simon,  who  fled  to  the  castle. — 
These  gallants  fought  as  nimbly  as  the  best 

P.  Edw.    Young  Montfort's    here,   that   hath  made 
gallant  end 
Of  sad  beginning, 

Glo.  Is  he  with  the  slain  ? — 

Your  sword  hath  done  good  service  by  his  death. 

P.  Edw.    A  gallant  knight :    he  fought  me  nobly, 
Gloucester. 
Were  he  but  loyal,  I  could  wish  him  back. 

Glo.  'Tis  growing  darker  as  we  speak,  my  lord : 
Shall  we  not  stay  the  battle  ? 

P.  Edw.  Look — who  conies  ? 

Glo.  Tis  the  lady  Helen,  seeking  for  her  lord. 

P.  Edw.  For  pity  on  it,  hide  his  body  from  her. 

Enter  Helen  ;  also  several  Soldiers  with  torches. 
Helen.  \Vhere  sleeps  young  Montfort  in  this  bloody 
pile? 
My  eyes  should  know  him  in  a  thousand  slain  ! — 
Lend  me  a  torch — what  devil's  in  this  night? 

\Snatckes  a  torch  from  a  Soldier.    The  PRINCE  tries 
to  keep  her  from  the  bo^. 
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Come,  come,  I  have  an  hour  to  spend  with  love, 
With  my  dead  lord  1 — Not  Death  shall  drive  me  hence ! 
\Knuls  down  beside  the  body. 
P.  Edw.  Lady,  I  pray  you  leave  him. 
Helen.  Avaunt,  ye  ice-wolves ! — O  my  love,  my  lord  ! 
Thy  cheeks  are  cold,  but  I  will  kiss  them  warm  1 
The  hot  blood  in  my  lips  shall  make  them  warm — 
My  sweet  lord's  lips,  that  shall  not  speak  to  me  more 
While  heaven  is  above !  {Kisses  him.) — Too  cold,  my 
loid  !— 

Alas  !  alas  ! 

O  thou  eternal  silence  which  art  there. 

Wilt  never  speak  again  ?— Woe's  me,  he's  dead ! 

[Throws  herself  on  the  body. 
P.  Edw.  Come,  do  not  dally  with  your  grief,  sweet 

lady. 
Glo.  My  lord,  she   hears  you  not,  being  filled  with 

sorrow. 
Helen.  I  mark  you,  sir ;  and  I  will  kiss  my  grief. 
Being  left  alone  of  all  that  was  my  joy  ! 

Glo.  She  weeps,  my  lord,  and  there's  more  hope  in 

tears. 
P.  Edw.  I  know  not  how  to  soothe  this  frantic  grief; 
Yet  fain  I  would,  being  full  of  pity  for  it. 
Helen  {to  Prince  Edward).  Are  you  the  villain  which 

did  slay  my  lord  i 
Glo.  {aside).  Answer  her,  no :  she  recks  not  that  you 

did  it 
P.  Edw.  Not  I,  dear  lady. 
Helen.  Villain,  by  your  look 

I'll  swear  you  slew  him  1 — Yet  behind  his  back  ! 
"Twas  basely  done,  when  he  did  turn  aside. 
Or  dropped  his  shield,  or  stumbled  from  his  horse ; 
For  there's  no  man  in  England  which  had  dared 
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To  meet  him  in  fair  field  ! 

P.  Edw.  O  sorrowful  deed ! 

Helen.  I  shame  his  spirit  to  weep  before  his  foes. — 
O  yet  I  loved  him  as  no  love  doth  know ! 
And  he  is  dead,  that  never  shall  live  more  I — 
Heaven's  pity  on  me  here  ! 

Glo.  Now  lead  her  forth,  my  lord. 

P.  Edw.   Dear  hdy,  I  entreat  you  follow  me. 

[Helen  starts  up  hastily. 

Helen.  What  would  ye,  sirs? — Wilt  rob  me  of  my  love? 

P.  Edw.  Not  so,  sweet  lady : — 
He  shall  go  with  us  to  my  tent,  indeed. 

Helen.  Then  lead  ye  on:  thou  hast  a  gentle  tongue. — 
Go  on,  1  say :  I'll  follow  with  my  lord. —  \They  move  off. 
O  that  I  were  as  he  ! — Heaven  help  me  die  ! 

\Tke  Soldiers  bear  out  Young  Montfort's  body  : 
Helen  follows  by  the  side. 


END   OF   ACT  II. 
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Scene  I. — A  street  in  Worcester. 
Enter  Prince  Edward  and  Gloucester. 

Glo.  'Tis  a  bold  thought,  my  lord,  to  come  so  nigh  to 
the  enemy. 

P.  Edw.  Tush,  man ! — The  sleepy  citizens  are  not  yet 
stirring;  and  De  Montfort  is  still  five  miles  o'er  the 
Severn,  waiting  for  news  of  his  Welshmen. 

Glo.  Think  you  not,  my  lord,  it  had  been  well  to  have 
spoiled  their  meeting  ? 

P.  Edw.  No,  my  lord,  truly.  Each  day  our  ranks  are 
swelled  with  newly  wakened  friends,  or  repentant  traitors: 
in  a  little  space,  Gloucester,  we  shall  have  this  Montfort 
in  a  net  more  deep  than  ever  was  Lewes. 

Glo.  Heaven  send  it  so,  my  lord.— But  look,  here 
comes  poor  Helen,  frantic  for  her  troubles.  I  lefi  her 
behind  with  the  escort,  but  she  hath  broken  from  their 
keeping, 

P.  Edw.  Let  me  see  her,  Gloucester, 

Glo.  She  is  almost  mad  with  sorrow,  my  good  lord. 

Enter  Helen. 

P.  Edw.  Will  not  Heaven  pity  her  in  this  state  ? 

Helen.  Heaven  hath  no  pity,  sirs! — Young  Montfort's 
slain,  that  shall  never  smile  on  us  more ! — Alas,  poor 
Edmund ! — Now  thy  soul's  avenged  of  all  my  folly  ! 
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P.  Edw.  What  of  Edmund,  lady? 

Helen.  I — I  did  mock  him,  sirs.  He  vowed  a  true 
passion,  and  he  owned  a  gentle  heart ;  but  I  drove  him 
mad  with  my  jesting,  and  he  died  a  bloody  death  ! 

P.  Edw.  She  touches  me  now,  Gloucester. — Alas  I 
poor  fellow-soldier :  I  loved  thee  well,  and  shall  mourn 
thee  even  while  I  live  I — {To  Helen)  Speak,  lady :  didst 
thou  never  love  this  Edmund  ? 

Helen.  Art  thou  that  Prince  Edward  which  men  speak 
of  in  the  battles? 

P.  Edw.  I  know  not  that,  lady ;  but,  of  a  truth,  I  am 
Prince  Edward. 

Helen.  If  thou  hast  slain  young  Montfort  indeed,  I'll 
pray  Heaven  curse  thee  while  thou  breath'st  the  foul  air 
he  died  in ! — I  know  not  if  thou  didst  truly  do  it ;  but  if 
I  did  know,  I'd  send  my  dagger  through  thy  heart  for 
the  ruing  of  my  grief  this  day  1 

P.  Edw.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  let  us  be  sweet  friends. 

Helm.  I'll  not  be  friends  ! — To  the  devil  with  thy 
friendship  ! — If  thou  hast  killed  my  love,  though  never  so 
fair  in  the  battle,  I'll  pursue  thee  to  hell  for  vengeance ! 
— Cannot  souls  love  and  be  happy,  but  the  fiend  must 
rob  their  joy  ?— What's  this  war  to  us,  that  were  like  to 
have  lived  in  peace,  and  tasted  Heaven's  sweetness? 

P.  Edw.  'Tis  but  too  true,  lady,  and  they  which  caused 
it  must  answer  it. 

Helen.  God's  grace,  they  shall ! — What  the  fiend  gave 
them  power  to  steal  a  poor  soul's  joy  for  all  this  world 
should  gain  them  ? — But,  I  pray  you,  I'll  stay  not  here. 
Give  me  leave  to  return  to  your  enemies. 

P.  Edw.  I'll  do  your  will,  dear  lady :  yon  escort  shall 
lead  you  to  their  camp. 

Glo.  Think  you  'tis  safe,  my  lord,  to  trust  her  abroail 
so  freely  ? 
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Helen  [lo  Gloucester).  Is  it  safe,  think  you,  to  nurse 
a  sCTpcrt  in  one's  bosom  ? — I  know  thee,  -ray  lord,  who 
thou  art ! — ^Thou'rt  that  Red  Gloucester  which  turned 
traitor  that  he  might  show  a  friend  his  vengeance  ! 

P.  Edw.  Be  not  offended,  Gloucester,  with  what  she 
says  of  thee. 

Glo.  I  mind  her  not,  my  lord :  I  know  she  doth  not 
heed  what  she  speaks  of  us. 

Helen.  I  know  thou'rt  the  bloodiest  villain  in  the  sun, 
for  I  have  heard  my  lord  say  so  of  thee  ! — Alas,  he's 
dead  this  week  1 

P.  Edw.  What  of  him,  Helen  ? 

Helen.  He  died  fighting  in  the  field,  with  his  breast 
stabbed  through  and  through  I — He,  that  did  slay  Ed- 
mund for  an  answer  !■ — ^Alack,  the  devil's  in  this  world  ! — 
They're  both  put  in  the  earth  now,  and  shall  rot  till  the 
day  of  judging ! 

P.  Edw.  Come,  let  us  go  seek  the  escort. 

Helen.  I  hate  thee,  I  know  not  why ;  but  I  think  you 
helped  kill  my  husband 

P.  Edw.  Pray  you,  take  my  hand,  sweet  Helen,  and 
I'll  lead  you  to  our  party.  {Offers  her  his  liand. 

Helen.  No,  faith ! — I'll  join  do  more  hands  this  long 
summer  come! — But  I'll  follow  thee  for  the  matter  of  the 
guard — Lead  on,  I  pray  thee. — I  think  thou  didst  do  it ; 
yet  I  would  my  memory  couid  fathom  thee.         [Exeunt. 

Enter  Montfort  and  the  army  of  the  Commons :  also 

King  Henry,  borne  upon  a  litter.     These  are  followed 

by  a  crowd  0/  Citizens  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Where  go  we  still  ? — Is  there  no  pause  to 
travel? 

Mont.  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  it  doth  cause  you  grief; 
.But  for  the  sharp  occasion  of  our  trust, 
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The  envious  fortune  of  rude  war  must  plead 
Excuse  unto  your  Grace. 

K.  Hen.  You  speak  me  fair, 

Too  fair.  Lord  Montfort,  for  that  traitor  here 
Which  turned  against  his  King  ! 

Mont.  My  lord,  you  well  know 

The  matter  of  our  griefs,  and  why  this  war 
Was  kindled  in  the  nation. 

K.  Hen.  Ixiok  on  me  here, 

King  Henry,  that  was  crowned  at  Winchester ! — 
O  if  there's  justice,  look  upon  my  wrongs  ! 
Now  is  my  glory  that  I  held  from  Heaven 
Cast  from  mine  office  which  did  borrow  it ! 
What  am  I  now  ?— 0  frown  on't,  ye  dull  stars ! — 
A  prisoner  in  these  hands  which  pulled  me  down 
From  the  throne  whereon  I  sat ! — Knaves,  that  did  strike 
The  sceptre  from  my  hold  i — 0  speak,  my  lord  Earl : 
Is't  matter  that  to  be  revenged  as  wrong, 
Or  shall't  be  borne  in  silence  ? — Answer  ye  I 

Mont.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace  to  bear  with  it 

K.  Hen.  Ye  glittering  lights,  he  witness  to  my  shame, 
And  wake  your  sleeping  justice  that  is  lain  ! — 
O  now,  by  Heaven,  if  my  soul  were  rent, 
It  is  sufficient  cause  to  make  me  mad  I — 
To  drag  your  lord  a  captive  thro'  the  streets. 
To  be  a  sport  unto  these  idle  throngs, 

And  mocked  of  the  silly  knaves  he  rules 

By  Heaven 

Think  you  that  this  is  conduct  to  your  King  ? 
Know  ye  the  reverence  which  crowned  heads  exact? 

Mont.  My  lord,  I  do  entreat  you  in  this  city, 
For  your  own  honour,  to  restrain  your  speech. 

K.  Hen.  Say  you  repent  it — I'll  forgive  you  yet ! 
Restore  me  to  my  palace  and  my  throne, 
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And  we'll  o'erlook  the  ofience ! — Age  and  this  travel 
Have  mode  me  weak.^ — Let  men  forgive  these  tears ! 
Give  me  the  bauble  of  my  crown  again — 
'Tis  but  a  little  time  that  I  shall  wear  it — 
So  may  your  fault  be  shriven  ! 

Mont.  As  I  live, 

That  only  labour  for  my  Country's  right, 
I  hold  the  kingdom  for  your  Grace's  son, 
And  in  good  time  will  so  deliver  it 

K.  Hen.  Dishonoured  head  ! — Shall  Edward  wear  our 

Shall  our  son  lend  him  to  this  infamy  ? — 
False  Montfort,  thou  dost  lie  upon  thy  beard  ! 
By  the  fair  oath  of  knighthood  that  ye  break. 
Thou  know'st  not  Edward  ! 

Monl.  Speak  what  you  will,  my  lord,  'twill  not  offend  : 
I  once  forgot  my  duty  to  your  Grace, 
But  shall  no  more. — 

Enter  an  Officer. 
{,To  the  Officer)  How  now,  good  messenger? 

What  (alls  so  quickly  that  thy  breath  is  spent  ? 

Off.  My  Lord,  I  am  (led  from  battle,  and  bring  news. 
Mont.  Of  a  battle,  say  you  ? 
Off.  Ay,  my  lord,  so  fell  it. 

Between  the  lord  Prince  Edward  and  your  son. 

Mont.  Fools,  that  did  let  him  from  his  prison  so  ! — 
A  dog  between  his  paws  had  held  him  surer. 

K.  Hen.  {to  the  Officer).  Is  the  Prince  safe,  I  charge 

thee? 
Off.  Yes,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  My  God  be  thanked,  my  God  be  thanked 

for  it  t 
Mont.  Speak,  sir :  how  went  this  matter  ? 
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Off.  My  lord,  most  ill, 

Most  ill  as  ever  on  this  earth  did  fall. 

Mont.  Heaven  help  thy  news ! — Tell  me,  how  went 
the  battle? 

Off.  My  lord,  last  even,  ere  the  blood-red  sun 
Had  sunk  beneath  the  margin  of  yon  hills 

Mont.  Speak  you— — 
-  Off.  Sudden,  as  we  were  supping  in  our  tents. 
The  Prince  came  on  us  like  a  Syrian  cloud 
That  sweeps  the  desert  with  its  blinding  wrath, — 
In  a  twinkling  was  the  blazing  crack  of  war ; 
And  our  two  forces  in  a  fearful  lock 
Of  deadly  wrestling,  joined  upon  the  plain. — 
Then  burst  the  flames  of  battle,  belching  hot ! 
Passion  was  loosened  from  his  cage  in  hell ; 
And  red-eyed  Death,  grinning  upon  his  dart, 
Feasted  on  what  he  saw  1- — -Long  Fortune  sighed. 
As  holding  doubtful  of  such  equal  strife ; 
Till  in  a  fatal  hour,  with  sudden  rage, 
Wheeling  (like  lightning  in  the  frighted  sky) 
Prince  Edward  on  our  pressing  ranks  did  strike, 
Chaiging  upon  our  rear ! — God  help  us  then  ! 
The  array  fled,  and  all  was  at  an  end. 
Whirled  like  a  winter  leaf — almost  as  shorn. 
Lord  Simon  reached  the  castle. — Hungry  still, 
False  Gloucester  did  pursue  the  flying  rout : 
While,  bolder  than  a  thousand,  thro'  the  field, 
Like  a  fierce  lion  that  is  forced  to  turn, 
Young  Montfort  raged,  and  challenged  his  ill  fate ; 
Then,  spying  the  Prince,  that  was  the  cause  of  all, 
Bade  hira  defiance,  if  he  dared  to  stand 
And  answer  to  his  sword— With  voice  of  Mars 
The  Prince  rejoining,  they  did  fall  to  blows ; 
And,  evil  fortune  Trownlng  on  our  hopes. 
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In  a  sad  moment,  with  his  thundering  blade 

Great  Edward  struck  him  to  the  blood-stained  ground ! 

Mont.  Cease  I — 

With  a  breath  thou  damn's!  me !  —  O,  my  heart   is 

twinged  '.— 
I  loved  this  son ! 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Montfort,  I  am  wounded  at  your  grief. 

Mont.  Sofl ! — I  am  trained  to  arms,  and  should  bear 
sorrow. — 
Soldiers,  look  to  it :  we  resume  our  march. 
And  quarter  in  the  city.— So,  lead  on,  sirs !         \Exeunt. 


Scene  II. —  Worcester  Cathedral. 

Enter  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Montfort,  Henry 
Montfort,  Hugh  Despenser,  Sir  John  Beau- 
champ,  and  the  rest  of  Montfort's  army. — Also  a 
choir  of  Monks,  chanting. — As  the  service  ends  Mont- 
fort approaches  the  Bishop. 

■      Mont,  (to  the  BiSKOp)  That  chant  doth  still  the  enmity 

of  grief. 
My  lord,  in  all  my  life  I  never  knew 
How  sweet  was  music.     Yet,  my  lord,  this  blow- 
It  is  a  sudden  and  most  grievous  stroke 
Hath  pleased  just  Heaven  to  inflict  on  us ! 
Bish.  Be  cheered,  my  gracious  lord — O  look  around 
you: 
A  noble  son  remains  unto  your  love  ! 
My  lord,  if  I  may  speak  it  of  the  dead. 
The  dearest  virtue  that  young  Montfort  bote 
Yet  lives  in  Henry, — Is  not  this  your  son  ? 
As  straight  of  limb,  as  gallant  in  his  soul 
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As  that  lost  Montfort? — Ay,  my  lord,  and  more  : 
He  loves  his  father  with  so  true  a  zeal, 
Another  Isaac  had  he  proved  to  serve 
The  call  of  Heaven  ! — Come,  my  lord,  put  off 
Your  heavy  grief;  remember  that  you  hold 
The  sword  of  England  in  your  hand,  to  wield 
For  England's  freedom  ;  and  for  that  let  Hope 
Take  van  of  Sorrow  ! 

Mont.  Have  I  fallen  to  sleep  ? 

Good  father,  with  that  name  am  I  awoke    . 
To  all  my  duty  ! — O,  let  England  bless 
The  sword  of  Montfort,  and  he'll  say  his  son 
Was  happ'ly  ended  . — I'm  resigned,  my  lord. 
To  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

Bisk.  May  its  light  go  with  you, 

And  guide  you  alway  ! 

Mont.  On  our  knees,  good  father. 

We'll  crave  your  blessing  ere  we  trust  our  fate 
To  bloody  battle.  [Montfort  and  the  rest  kneel. 

Bish.  Heaven  go  with  your  arms, 

And,  as  this  quarrel  which  you  venture's  just, 
Give  you  the  victory  1 — May  peace  follow  it ! 

Monk.  Amen,  lord  Bishop  \—{They  all  rise  up.)     {To 
Despenser)  Now  lead  forth  the  troops. 

Enter  Helen. 
Helen.  Fight  with  the  dead ! — The  fiend  be  in  your 

swords  I 
Bish.  My  lord,  what  Heaven-afflicted  spirit" s  this  ? 
Mont.  You    speak  most    true — by   Heaven    she    is 
afflicted  I 
{To  Helen)  Poor  Helen,  com'st  thou  to  renew  my  wound. 
Which,  like  a  soldier,  I  would  hide  from  sight, 
And  suffer  as  I  may  ? — Nay,  tell  me,  Helen  ? 
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Htlen.  Let  Heaven  rain  down  its  lightnings — 111  pause 
here! 

[Stands  beside  King  John's  tomb :   they  try  lo 
remove  her. 
Stand  off! — I  dare  ye,  villains  ! — Spit  on  ye  I 
King  John  bore  Henry,  and  this  wolf-hound  he : — 
Therefore  ni  swear  them  evil ! — O  ray  lord, 
Thou  liest  as  low,  and  Helen  boasts  in  vain ! 

Mont.  My  lord,  you  do  perceive  her  spirit  ? 

Bish.  Ay, 

The  balance  lost ! 

H.  Des.  Tempt  her  to  go  with  you : 

Perchance,  my  lord,  she'll  follow  if  you  leave. 

Monl.  Helen,  wilt  come  ?     We'll  go  to  avenge  his 
death. 

Helen,  You  think  me  mad ! — Will't   bring  him  back 
again? 
The  rotting  flesh — will't  thank  you  for  revenge  ? 
Go,  pluck  him  from  his  tomb ! — Will't  sweeter  smell 
For  vengeance  on  his  foes  ? — Will't  thank  your  grace  ? — 
Sirs,  answer  me,  if  ye  dare ! 

Mont.  Sweet  Helen 

Helen.  Go ! 

Fetch  me  his  limbs  that  were  so  goodly  once 
Ere  fastened  in  the  sheet ! — Bring  me  his  face 
That  smiled  so  gently  when  he  kissed  my  cheek, 
Bidding  me  to  be  gay  ! — Give  me  his  hand 
That  clasped  all  fair  and  warmly  with  mine  own. 
And  fondled  it  in  love  ! — Where  rots  it  now?— 
This  war  hath  done  it,  which  hath  stolen  our  joy 
And  withered  our  poor  souls  ! 

Bisk  Heaven  help  thee,  lady ! — 

Alas !  this  is  a  sorrow  bom  of  war. 

Mont.  It  toucheth  me,  since  I  have  lost  a  son. — 
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(To  Helen)  Helen,  for  God's  love,  be  you  comforted ! 

Helen.  What  comfort  hath  my  love? — Stand  back,  I 
say  ! — 
Thou  art  accursed,  that  didst  cause  this  war ! 

Mont.  Sweet  Helen,  if  thou  knew'st,  I'm  innocent 

Helen.  O  he  is  dead,  that  never  shall  smile  more ! 

Bish.  Lady,  for  sake  of  Heaven,  and  your  soul. 
Be  comforted  :  death  is  a  common  lot. 
And  only  moves  us  from  this  world  of  tears 
To  the  sweeter  resting  that  doth  wait  beyond. 
Him  that  you  mourn  you  shall  in  brief  time  see. — 
Therefore  take  comfort,  and  have  peace  in't  so  ; 
And  the  short  space  that  is  between  your  joy 
Spend  in  meek  prayers  to  Heaven  ! 

Helen.  The  malison  of  Heaven  light  on  ye  !— 
I  curse  ye  al! — all  that  did  help  this  war ! 

Mont  Sweet  Helen,  be  more  gentle  :  he's  my  son. 

Helen.  Then  thrice-damned  thou,  to  send  him  to  be 

Met  he  not  death  a-fighting  in  your  cause. 
To  push  this  plagued  ambition  of  your  will ; 
When  happ'her  now  he  might  have  slept  in  peace 
With  Helen  for  his  love  ? 

Mont.  Good  Helen 

Helen.  God  master  ye  ! 

I  trust  ye  both  shall  meet  with  your  deserts 
For  spilling  of  such  blood ! 

\st  Monk,  (to  the  Bishop)  My  lord,  'tis  like 
(For  music  hath  sweet  governance  of  the  mind) 
If  we  did  chant  some  melody  to  still  her, 
'T would  soothe  her  into  yielding. 

Bish.  'Tis  well  thought : 

Set  you  some  music  shall  enchant  her  ear. 

\Tkiy  sing  a  low  chant. — Helen  listens  and  then 
kneels. 
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See  how  she  sobs — it  melts  her  to  the  soul  1 

Mont.  Poor  Helen,  weep  thy  heart  out  that's  so  ful!l — 
I  could  weep,  too ;  but  am  a  soldier,  so 
Must  hold  my  tears. 

Helrn.  Speak,  sirs ! — Who  whispered  this  fair  dream 
from  Heaven  ? 

lit  Monk.   Lady,  I  weaved  it,  and  did  sing  it,  too. 

Helen.  0  it  reminds  me  of  young  Montfort's  love  ! — 
■  Let  me  go  with  thee  :  I  will  tel!  thee  all 
This  sorrow  that  I  feel. 

Bish.  Go  with  her,  Clement 

11/  Monk.  Lady,  I'll  lead  you  where  no  tongues  can 
reach  us. 

Helen.  Wilt  sing  again,  as  gently  as  thou  didst  ? 

ist  Monk,   I'll  sing  as  oft  as  you  shall  bid  me,  lady. 
And  sweeter  music  than  you  yet  have  heard. 

Helen.  As  thou  art  gentle,  I  will  follow  thee. — 
Come,  let  us  go  and  sing  among  the  tombs. 

[Exeunt  Helen  and  ist  Monk. 

JUsA.   With   a   light    hand   music    hath    touched   her 
spirit. 

Mont.   I  am  glad  of  it,  my  lord. — This  sudden  death 
Hath  laid  a  heavy  sorrow  on  her  heart ; 
Whose  painful  shadow,  like  a  half-read  dream, 
I  doubt  if  she  shall  ever  waken  from. 

BisA.  Heaven  grant  its  pity,  she  hath  suffered  much ! — 
My  lord,  will't  please  you  that  she  tarry  here 
Until  recovered  ? 

Monl.  With  best  thanks,  my  lord, 

111  leave  her  with  you  :  she  is  better  so 
Till  these  unhappy  struggles  have  an  end. — 
I  thank  your  kindness. 

Bish.  She  is  welcome  to  us. — 

When  march  the  army  ? 
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Mont.  My  lord,  I  think  this  night. 

We  look  to  join  the  Welshmen  by  the  Severn, 
And  inarch  toward  Kempsey. 

Biih.  Heaven  be  with  you  all ! — 

{To  Montfort)  I  hope  to  see  you  ere  that  time  arrive. 


END   OF  ACT   111. 
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Scene  \.— Cloister  of  WorcesUr  Cathedral. 
Enter  Monttort  and  Despenser,  meeting  a  Physician. 

Mont.  Well,  master  doctor,  how  fares  it  with  your 
padent  since  her  return  ? 

Phys.  Not  so  well,  my  lord,  in  truth  :  there  is  no 
denying  the  mischief  done  to  her  mind.  Some  burden 
presses  on  her  sorely,  which  no  man's  skill  may  move. 
Sorrow  lies  in  her  heart : — without  it,  the  body  is  as  free 
of  hurt  as  an  angel's  ghost  of  sin. 

Mont.  What  has  not  this  war  brought  about !— Think 
you  there  is  no  hope  for  her  ?  I  pray  you,  speak  truly 
in  it 

Phys.  My  good  lord,  I  speak  truly  in  all  things  that  I 
speak  in. 

Mont.  Nay,  I  crave  pardon,  master  doctor ;  but  I  am 
grown  anxious  for  your  patient's  grief. 

Phys.  Anxiety,  my  lord,  is  in  every  man's  keeping. 
A  doctor,  my  lord,  is  a  plain  dealer  in  his  science,  and 
speaks  not  with  fables. — I  like  not  to  be  questioned  of 
my  patient  if  I  do  mean  truly  what  I  say. 

Mont.  Good  doctor,  give  me  pardon,  and  say  what 
you  think  of  my  daughter's  health. 

Phys.  Nay,  my  lord,  no  more  words  on  it — My  lord, 
there  is  a  trouble  in  her  mind  which  makes  a  war  against 
her  body. 
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Mont.  Is  this  apart  from  her  husband's  death,  think 
you  ? 

Phys.  I  think  so,  my  lord :  there  is  remorse  in  her 
behaviour :  something  hath  touched  her  which  never  did 
before ;  though  'tis  like  her  husband's  loss  brought  it  to 
the  point  of  sorrow. 

Mont.  I  think  she  loved  my  son  o'erwell  to  have  even 
caused  this  sadness. 

Phys.  Ay,  my  lord,  truly  :  she  had  Uved,  had  died  in 
sorrow ;  but  'tis  a  double  grief  did  bring  this  madness  to 
a  head.  I  have  watched  her  closely  in  her  passion,  and 
the  words  that  I  have  heard  her  speak  hint  some  motive 
for  this  frenzy  beyond  her  husband's  death. 

Mont.  WiU't  kill  her,  I  pray  you  ? 

Phys.  Nay,  I'll  portend  not  so  far  of  it — See  that  you 
oppose  her  in  nothing ;  but  whatever  she  hath  a  mind  to 
do,  lead  her  gently  in  all  things,  and  push  her  not  to  a 
frenzy, 

Mont.  Would  you  give  her  physic,  doctor  ? 

Phys.  My  lord,  what  physic  would  you  give  her? 

Mont.  Nay,  now,  good  doctor,  is't  not  in  your  province  ? 

Phys.  Then,  my  good  lord,  should  I  have  advised  it 
for  her  taking. — My  lord,  I  have  given  orders  to  the 
monks  how  to  treat  her. — I  wish  you  a  good  e'en,  and 
will  retire. 

Mont.  Good  e'en,  good  doctor.  \Exit  Physician. 

H.  Dts.  And  for  a  pedants-get  thee  gone  to  the 
devil ! 

Mont.  Yet,  my  lord,  for  a  wise  man  after  his  know- 
ledge, must  we  e'en  bear  with  his  follies,  and  hope  for 
his  patient's  recovery. 

H.  Des.  Here  comes  the  reverend  Prior  to  smell  out 
fortune  in  heaven. — I'll  leave  you,  my  lord,  to  his 
pointing,  and  will  go  see  the  troops  aie  in  order. 
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Mont,  As  I  live,  Despenser,  I  think  the  old  man's  true 
to  his  spirit — Would  to  grace,  all  which  have  sworn  us 
friendship  were  as  honest ! 

H,  Des,  My  lord,  I  would  so !  \Exit. 

Enter  the  Prior  of  Worcester. 

Mont,  Well,  worthy  Prior,  how  flies  the  public  report 
of  us? 

Prior,  Fickle,  my  good  lord,  in  truth :  the  wind  hath 
changed  since  the  late  battle,  wherein  your  son  (God's 
grace  on  him  !)  was  slain. 

Mont,  'Tis  the  worse  for  England's  freedom  ! — Alack, 
are  the  knaves  so  careless  of  their  rights  that  they  deem 
not  our  cause  worth  the  holding  ? 

Prior,  My  lord,  'tis  said  they  do  think,  as  they  may 
not  gain  those  rights  which  your  lordship  promised,  they 
shall  win  more  by  submitting  to  the  Prince. 

Mont.  Heaven's  pity  on  the  time-servers  !  — Where  are 
these  men  that  have  courted  our  prosperity,  and,  cap  in 
hand,  humbly  craved  an  office  of  our  beneficence  ? 

Prior,  For  an  old  saying,  my  lord,  they  do  even  fall 
off  like  leaves  from  an  autumn  tree  when  the  summer 
(that  is,  fortune,  my  lord — being  in  its  ripe  fullness)  doth 
leave  it  to  decay  and  sorrow. 

Mont,  I  am  sorry  for  their  humanity !  But  a  month 
ago  they  were  our  good  friends — our  slaves  were  the 
better  name !  How  glibly  did  their  tongues  then  rate  at 
the  King's  misgovernment,  and  swear  he  should  reign  no 
more  while  fair  England  was  a  nation !  Now,  by  this 
reverse,  will  they  shout  for  the  King's  good  honour,  since 
they  deem  his  cause  to  be  better  ! — But  'tis  like  they  do 
wrong  to  both ! 

Prior,  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  for  this  ill-fortune. 

Mont,  Nay,  sir,  pity  not  us — ^who,  like  yourself,  but 
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work  Heaven's  will  in  blindness.  If  you  will  pity  any- 
thing, pity  our  cause,  which  is  noble,  that  it  hath  not 
better  instruments. — Fair  night  to  you,  reverend  Prior; 
and  pray  Heaven  show  us  the  right  \Exit. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  a  Page. 

Page.     My  liege,  here  is  the  Prior.  \Exit. 

K.  Hen.  See  we  a  friend  ? — 

Good  Prior,  sit  you  faithful  to  our  throne? 

Prior.  My  liege,  my  King,  none  other  do  I  serve  ! 

\Rneeh. 
O  by  yon  lasting  heaven  above  our  heads, 

That  is  a  witness  to  these  impious  wars 

My  soul's  unchanged,  so  never  hath  it  moved ! 

K.  Hen.  Rise  up,  I  pray  you. — {Raises  the  Prior.)    We 
are  weak  with  these  wars. 
Thou  sett'st  me  weeping  like  a  little  child. 
That  seeing  his  mother  suffer  in  her  tears. 
Joins  his  as  well  ! — I  know  not  why  we  weep ; 
Seeing  young  Edward  hath  redeemed  our  cause, 
And  Fate  begins  to  smile. 

Prior.  With  her  let's  join, 

Rather  than  in  our  tears ;  or,  apter  still. 
In  prayers  to  Heaven  which  doth  o'errule  these  ways. 
That  victory  shall  be  given. 

K.  Hen.  God  send  my  son 

The  assistance  of  His  aim  ! 

Prior.  Amen,  my  lord ! 

In  His  good  time  we  shall  have  victory. 

K.  Hen.  Look  you,  this   traitor    Montfort,  that    I've 
filled 
With  gracious  presents,  loaded  with  my  gifts. 
Upraised  him  to  that  power  he  wields  against  me, 
Done  all  things  of  the  kindness  of  my  love, 
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Even  in  the  teeth  of  this  rebellious  realm, 
To  lift  him  in  the  State — how  fair  did  he  meet 
The  bounty  which  I  gave  ?     In  a  twinkling,  lo. 
The  treacherous  boar,  snapping  the  food  I  brought, 
Did  turn  and  rend  me  !— O  my  feeble  rage  ! 
It  is  too  late  to  threaten  for  what's  gone  1 — 
Had  I  but  known  him,  had  but  ta'en  advice 
Of  those  which  did  so,  had  but  cast  him  down 
While  yet  I  held  him,  shorn  him  of  his  fangs, 
Put  him  in  bonds  where  he  might  roar  in  vain — 
0  it  had  thrived  ! — Now,  'tis  too  late  to  think  on ! 

Prior.  My  lord,  remember  he's  a  Frenchman  born  ; 
Tho'  English  beef  and  our  rude  English  winds 
Have  made  him  English  with  the  best  of  us. 

K.  Hen.  Too  much  of  England !   he  hath  stolen   it 
all!— 
Alas  that  we  did  help  him  to  a  mate ! 
He  hath  stained  an  honour  nobler  than  his  own, 
For  which  we  are  sore  blamed. 

Prior.  Not  so,  my  lord  ; 

You  acted  nobly,  and  the  fault's  with  him 
That's  basely  shamed  you. 

K.  Hen.  These  wars  distract  my  spirit : 

I'll  think  on  it  no  more. — O  gentle  Prior, 
Care's  with  the  King,  and  travail  on  his  brow  I 
Far  better  you  that  in  a  cloister  sit, 
Than  crowned  upon  a  throne ! 

Prior.  Yet,  my  lord,  think 

There's  nothing  mortal  hath  not  pain  in  it. 
No  lot  without  a  burthen  or  a  sorrow. — 
And  soon,  my  lord,  this  load  will  be  removed 
From  your  pent  brows :  soon  gentle-fingered  Joy 
Will  smooth  Care's  furrows,  changing  all  the  frowns 
To  smiling  dimples. 
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K.  Hen.  Well,  we  will  forget 

The  thoughts  of  State. — Here's  matter  we  love  better 
Than  racking  war.     Would  now  to  Heaven,  Prior, 
'Twere  peace  again,  and  we  did  help  your  skill 
In  scheming  with  these  walls. 

Prior.  My  liege,  none  lives 

So  fit  to  guide  us  in  it. 

K.  Hen.  Alack,  how  time 

Hath  carried  our  spirits  !     This  church  reminds  us  of 
A  gentle  past. — How  think  you  of  yon  choir 
Our  father  John  did  raise  in  Worcester  here? 

Prior.  My  lord,  I  love  it  well,  and  think  this  kingdom 
Hath  not  a  work  more  fair  and  excellent 

K.  Hen.  We   think    so   too,  we   think   so   top,  good 
Prior.— 
Know'st  thou  the  capital  with  the  leaves  and  heads  ? 

Prior.   Right  well,  my  liege  :  it  hangs  in  the  southern 
aisle. 

K.  Hen.  As  a  young  boy  I  can  remember  well 
How  great  a  joy  it  brought  me  when  I  watched 
The  sculptor  at  his  task  :  then  with  each  stroke 
The  monk  did  ply  on't,  a  fair  spirit  seemed 
To  rise  from  out  the  stone,  and  breathed  over  all 
Its  magic  beauty,  till  the  thing  did  pass 
Into  that  glorious  shape. — Being  ended  so. 
The  man  which  did  it,  gazing  on  it  long. 
Heaving  a  heavy  sigh,  as  though  his  heart 
Were  full  of  wonders,  blind  unto  our  presence — 
This  heaven-rapt  monk  did  hurry  from  the  place. 
And  rushed  into  the  cloister ! 

Prior.  He  was  one 

That  felt  his  office,  and  was  bom  to  the  art. 

K.  Hen.  As  I  did  note  the  working  of  his  face, 
Heaven's  fire  was  in  his  soul. 
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Prior.  Yet,  my  good  liege, 

Genius  doth  madden  with  the  fruit  it  bears : 
So  doctors  tell  us. 

K,  Hen.  Still,  still  to-morrow  steals 

Its  shadow  'twixt  my  peace  ! — I  cannot  banish 
That  spectre  with  our  talk. 

Prior.  My  liege,  I  pray  you 

That  you'll  to  rest  awhile  before  you  travel. 

K.  Hen.  How  oft  that  word  doth  come  to  trouble  me  ! — 
Well,  we  will  go ;  and  pray  you  to  attend  us. 

Prior.   I'll  bear  a  light  and  show  you  to  your 
chamber. — 
This  way,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  ay,  this  way,  this  way  ! — 

Tm  weary  of  it  all !  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Montfort  and  Despenser. 

Mont.   What's   happed,  my  lord  Despenser,  that  you 
called  me  ? 

H  Des.  My  lord,  a  soldier  hath  this  instant  brought 
News  of  Prince  Edward. 

Mont.  Is  it  good,  I  pray  you  ? 

H  Des.  My  lord,  that's  as  it  falls.  I'll  hope  'tis  well. — 
The  Prince  is  marching  with  all  speed  toward  Worcester, 
To  engage  our  forces. 

Mont.  Is't  not  well,  Despenser  ? 

H.  Des.  By  Heaven,  my  lord,  it  shall  be,  if  our  swords 
Have  metal  in  them  ! 

Mont.  Ay  ! — Go,  good  Despenser, 

And  form  the  troops.     We  must  retreat  on  Evesham, 
Meeting  the  Welsh  at  Kempsey  by  the  way. — 
Simon  may  gather  force  in  time  to  reach  us 
Before  the  battle.     I'll  send  a  messenger 
To  urge  him  to  it— Pray  you,  haste  the  march. 
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H.  Des.  My  lord,  I'll  go  at  once  and  order  it. 

Mont.  A  moment  I  would  think. — 111   quickly  join 
you.  \Exit  Despekser. 

Now  hangs  our  fate  upon  a  little  straw 
Which  any  wind  may  blow  from  off  this  tower  ! 
Young  Montfort  dead,  his  army  overturned — 
It  is  a  venturous  throw  !     One  battle  more, 
And  we  are  master  of  our  fate — if  won. 
Or,  if  't  be  lost — then  nothing  !     Such  it  lies 
(So  full  of  venture  and  uncertainty) 
That  a  bold  man  may  tremble  while  he  cast 
The  die  from  out  this  box.     'Tis  a  dark  step 
Must  bridge  the  Future ;  and  men  rush  to  leap  it 
With  blinded  vision  !     If  yon  tyrant  wins, 
Then  what  of  Montfort,  and  this  kingdom's  dreams  ? — 
Alt  ended  by  the  lightning  flash  of  fate, 
Which  digs  its  grave  in  darkness,  and  is  gone  ! 

[  Walks  down  the  cloister,  and  returns. 
Farewell  to  shadows,  'tis  too  late  to  doubt ! 
Life,  as  we  know  it,  is  but  a  half-spent  dream, 
That's  full  of  trouble  ;  but  that  fair  Hereafter 
Smiles  so  upon  us.  Death  seems  bUt  a  candle 
That  lights  us  to  it !  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  mom  in  the  triforium  of  Worcester 
CalkedraL  Helen  is  seen  upon  a  bed,  sleeping;  a  lamp 
is  burning  by  the  side. 

Enter  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  two  Monks. 
Bish.  Alas,  poor  sorrow  1 — Art  thou  stolen  awhile 
From  the  EUrth  that  grieves  thee  ? 
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\st  Monk,  She  doth  sleep,  my  lord. 

Since  I  did  mix  the  potion  in  her  drink. 

Bish,  Alack,  a  troubled  sleep,  wherein  the  mind 
Is  filled  with  anxious  thoughts  of  what  hath  been. 
Sleep  takes  not  from  our  care  when  we  are  sad ; 
But  in  a  thousand  dreams  makes  grief  yet  worse. 
By  turmoil,  and  a  mixed  delight  it  adds 
Which  jars  upon  our  woe. 

2nd  Monk.  My  lord,  she  speaks. 

Bish,    Th6  overburdened  heart  must  utter,  or  'twill 
break. — 
Hark,  to  her  dreams  :  her  souFs  too  full  of  trouble. 

Helen,  Edmund,  be  not  so  angered  with  my  words  : — 
Forgive  me,  by  sweet  Heaven  ! 

ist  Monk,  My  lord,  she  spake  of  Edmund   in  her 
dreams. 

Bish.  Soft,  hush  you 

Helen,  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot  love  thee ;  but  in  faith, 
I  am  sorry  for  my  scorn ! 

\si  Monk,  Listen,  my  lord  ! 

Helen,  Thou  liest  in  the  field  with  a  bloody  brow : — 
So  does  my  lord. — O  Heaven,  have  pity  on  uSi 

Bish,  This '  makes  me  weep  :  what  sorrow's  in   her 
soul ! 

\st  Monk,  My  lord,  my  brother's  name  is  Edmund 

Bish,  Peace,  she  speaks. 

Helen,  Bring  me  a  brand.  Til  look  upon  his  face  : — 
My    lord,  my  love  ! — back,  back,  ye  wolves ! — sweet 
Heaven ! 

Bish,  Great  trouble's  here. 

Helen.  Out  on  this  war! — Speak  you,  who  made  it 
fall?— 
Thou  knoVst  thou  didst ! — Heaven's  curse  upon   thy 
sword  ! 
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\5t  Monk,    I   fear  my  brother's  dead  by  what  she 
breathes : 
He  loved  a  lady  that  was  callbd  Helen. 

Bish.  Come,  let  us  leave  her,  for  she'll  waken  now. 
{To  Monks)  Being  mad,  observe  you  lest  she  flee  the 
church. 
2nd  Monk.    Yonder    Pve   left   the    keys   within    my 

cloak. 
Bish.  Step  lightly,  it  were  pity  she  should  wake. 

\Exeimt  the  Bishop  and  Monks.     Helen  awakes, 
Helen.  Soft,  soft,  they  hear  me  not — I  will  escape  ! 
In  the  battle  I  shall  find  him,  with  the  slain  : — 
In  the  dream  he  tells  me  so. — This  cloak  shall  hide  me. 

\Puts  on  the  Monk's  cloak. 
They'll  think  I  am  a  man. — What  jingles  here  ? 

\Takes  out  the  keys, 
I  had  forgot  that  I  did  steal  ye,  too. — 
Fie,  fie,  but  ye  shall  help  me  to  my  love  ! — 
This  hat  as  well,  that  lay  within  his  cell. — 

{Puts  on  the  Monk's  hat. 
Soft,  is  all  still  ? — no  footstep's  in  the  church  : — 
The  monk's  abed— hush  ! — there  is  none  awake : — 
A  mouse  might  run  : — there's  nothing  to  be  feared. 
I'll  put  this  light  out — soft,  good  night,  good  night ! — 

\Puts  out  the  lamp, 
O  now  I'll  to  my  lord,  tho'  he  be  dead, 
And  smile  so  sweet,  he'll  take  me  in  his  arms !        \Exit. 
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Scene  III. — A  field  near  Evesham.  Night.  7%^  Prince's 
troops  are  seen  bivouacked  in  the  distance.  In  the  fore- 
ground the  company  of  Revellers  are  discovered  on  guards 
seated  round  afire.. 

I  St  Re^K  By  the  Lord,  I  am  so  dull  of  spirits,  that  I 
cannot  laugh  at  laughter  ! — I  pray  you,  sing  no  more  of 
these  merry  ballads,  for  they  but  make  a  man  mad  with 
remembrance. 

3r^  Rev.  Sing  a  song  of  battle,  look  you :  'twill  best 
suit  the  affair  of  to-morrow. 

2nd  Rev.  I'll  sing,  but  have  no  joy  in  it  \Sings. 

Song. 

Let  the  trumpet  fierce  sound  ! 
To  the  battle  we'll  rush 

O'er  the  trembling  ground  ! 
We  care  not  a  rush. 
For  the  coward  shall  blush 

Who  a  coward  is  found  ! 

I  am  so  sober,  sirs,  I  cannot  sing  a  note  of  it  with  spirit. 
Since  the  Prince  hath  cut  off  our  wine  I  am  grown  bald 
of  melody,  and  can  sing  no  better  than  the  doomed  daw 
of  Phoebus. 

^rd  Rev.  The  Prince  is  a  good  general,  but  the  devil's 
bad  landlord. 

\st  Rev.  I'll  give  ye  a  song  of  the  olden  days,  to  try 
rouse  our  spirits  on. 

2nd  Rev.  Sing  on,  Jack. 

ist  Rev.  (sings). 

Song. 

Away  with  sorrow  ! 
On  the  morrow 
We'll  pursue  sweet  folly  1 
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Grief  shall  vanish, 
Good  wine  shall  banish 
All  sad  melancholy ! 

Ne'er  a  voice  of  ye  joined  in  the  chorus,  though  I  sang  as 
loud  as  a  dumb  jackass  !  Where's  the  use  of  trying  to 
be  merry,  when  ye're  all  as  dull  as  dead  men's  watches  ? 

5M  Rev,  I  doubt  we  shall  ne'er  see  merry  Ludlow 
tavern  again  in  this  world  ! 

\st  Rev.  Why,  thou  melancholy  monkey — look  to,  sirs 
— look  to  ! 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

3r^/  Rev.  Hollo  there,  boy  ! — Bring*st  thou  some  liquor 
from  the  camp  ? 

Sol.  No,  masters :  the  Prince  says  ye  are  to  have  no 
more  wine  to-night. 

2nd  Rev.  No  more,  thou  re  viler  of  God's  mercies  ? — 
Why,  a  Bedford  butterfly  should  not  get  drunk  on  the 
wine  we  swallow ! 

\st  Rei\  Look  you,  sirrah  ! — The  Prince  doth  give  us 
no  wine  to  drink,  doth  put  us  in  the  van  of  every  battle, 
and  doth  expect  us  to  send  his  enemies  to  the  devil ! 

2nd  Rev.  Ay,  and  upon  water,  look  you  I 

4/^  Rev.  'Tis  worse  than  the  Egyptians,  which  gave 
ne'er  a  straw  unto  their  bricks  ! — How  the  devil  can  a 
man  fight  on  water? 

Sol.  On  my  faith,  good  masters,  the  Prince  is  a  bold 
man,  and  he  doeth  it 

2nd  Rev.  The  Prince  is  no  man,  sirrah ;  being  com- 
pounded of  all  the  extremities  which  are  in  Nature. 
{Exit  Soldier.)  I  have  ne'er  been  so  sober  in  my  whole 
life  before.  Yet  another  month,  and  I  shall  talk  philo- 
sophy like  a  book  of  poems,  and  call  myself  poet  on 
the  strength  ! 
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Enter  Redmond. 

■^rd  Rev.  What  so,  here  comes  our  nobie  captain,  that 
did  once  stand  true  to  a  flagon. 

ifii  Rev.   But  now  runs  away  like  a  coward. 

and  Rev.  What  orders,  brave  captain  ? 

Red.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  all  so  sober 

\st  Rev.  Thou  devil,  Ned  ! 

2nd  Rev.  Nay,  hear  the  noble  captain  :  he  hath  often 
enough  been  drunk  to  pity  us. 

Red.  Gentlemen,  my  good  friends,  'tis  the  Prince's 
choice  that  you  fight  Jn  the  front  to-morrow  with  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester's  company, 

\st  Rev.  Then  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  Prince's  cause 
to-morrow  ! 

Red.  Why  so.  Jack? 

11/  Rev.  Look  you,  we'll  run  the  moment  they  cry 
"  On ! "  and  set  the  division  in  an  uproar  from  which  it 
shall  not  recover.  The  Prince  hath  no  more  grace  for  us 
than  a  jealous  lover  of  his  friends  ! 

Red.  If  ye  will  serve  him  well  in  this  battle,  the  Prince 
hath  good  plans  to  promote  you. 

2nd  Rev.  To  wit — if  we  fall  not  in  the  first  charge,  he 
will  hang  us  to  an  oak  for  his  good  mercy  ! 

^rdRev.  And  send  us  to  the  devil  for  a  clean  shift ! 

4/A  Rev.  Ay,  and  drink  to  our  fair  health  in  the 
parting! 

5/A  Rev.  With  a  cup  of  cold  water  for  our  bold  deeds ! 

irf  Rev.  If  the  Prince  would  have  us  fight,  let  him 
put  good  wine  before  our  noses,  or  'tis  like  we  shall  run 
backward  1 

2nd  Rev.  Good  captain,  by  the  sweet  rivers  and  oceans 
thou  hast  swallowed,  see  that  we  have  plenty  ere  the  battle. 

AU.  Ay,  ay  l^awear  it,  good  captain! 
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Rtd.  Well,  Heaven  save  you  all,  gentlemen ! — I  think 
the  force  of  nature  runs  so  deep  in  you,  that  ye  be  all 
more  drunk  when  sober  than  in  your  cups  ! 

\Ex€unl  Redmond,  followed  by  the  otlters. 
The  scene  gradually  changes  to  morning. — A  heavy  stomi 
follows,  with  lightning  and  thunder. 

Enter  presently  an  Old  Peasant  and  a  Young  Peasant. 

Y.  Peas.  What  a  fury's  in  the  wind,  hark'ee  ! 

0.  Peas.  Lord,  hark  to't! — It  do  thunder  fit  to  blow 
Father  Bredon's  cap  off  his  skull ! 

Y.  Peas.  'Tis  ck'ar  enow  o'er  Malvern  hill,  yonder. 

O.  Peas.  Lord  save  us  ! — there's  a  flash  o'  lightning  ! 
Come  on,  lad  :  I'll  get  home  and  ha'  done  with  it. 

Y.  Peas.  I'll  stay  see  the  fight  yonder,  if  we  drown  for't. 
\Sounds  of  battle  are  heard. 

O.  Peas.  Hark,  lad,  hark !— What  be  in  the  wind 
now? 

Y.  Peas.  Yond  they  come  !— Vond  they  come  ! — The 
Prince  i'  the  middle,  a  head  above  'em  all  1 

O.  Peas.  Heav'n  ha'  mercy  !  Yon  be  the  Welch  he's 
driving  o'er  the  meadow. 

Y.  Peas.  Look !  look ! — they  fly  from  'em ! — they 

O.  Peas.  I'll  hide  here  no  longer.— Lord  ha'  mercy  on 
their  backs  ! 

Y.  Peas.  I'll  climb  to  the  top  yonder,  and  watch  'em. 

0.  Peas.  Run  quickly,  lad  ! — They  be  all  flying  to  the 
river !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Montfort,  Henry  Montfort,  Despenser,  and 

some  Soldiers. 
■     If.  Man.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord  ! — the  battle  hath  gone  ill '. 
Des.     De    Bohun    and    the    Welsh   fled    toward   the 

Severn  ; — 
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I  fear  me  'tis  all  lost  us ! 

Mont  ninotfly!— 

But  thou — 

Thy  mother  bade  me  with  her  latest  prayer 
To  save  thy  years : — I  charge  thee  to  begone. 

H,  Mont  141  disobey  you,  that  did  never  yet, 
And  will  not  fly  ! 

Des,  Hark,  hark,  my  lord,  they  come ! 

H,  Mont,  Then  here's  to  meet  them  for  the  cause  we 
love ! 
Stay  here,  my  father,  till  we  beat  them  back. — 
Now,  who's  a  heart,  follow  young  Montfort's  flag  ! 

\E3ceunt  all  except  Montfort. 

Mont  Too  rash  a  spirit,  like  the  lightning,  gone  ! — 
I'll  foUow  him 

Re-enter  a  Soldier. 

Speak  ! — how  went  the  fray  ? 
Sol,  My  lord,  he's  fallen  by  the  devil  of  Gloucester. 
Mont,  O  lend  me  strength 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo,  England,  they  fly ! — (To  Montfort)  Yield, 

traitor,  to  the  King  ! 
Mont  Gloucester,  to  yield  me  to  thy  perjured  heart — 
Thus,  thus  will  I  do  it !  \Strikes  Gloucester  down. 

Enter  Prince  Edward  and  Soldiers. 

P,  Edw,  What,  Gloucester,  dost  thou  fall  ? 

Glo.  A  wound,  my  lord  : — ^for  dear  love,  answer  him  ! 
P,   Edw.  St.   George,   I'll  win  an   answer  from  his 

sword ! — 
(To  Montfort)  Yield  thee  :  thy  army's  broken  and  doth 

fly! 
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Mont  I'll  never  yield  me  to  a  tyrant's  will ! — 
Stand  to't,  young  Prince  ! — 
By  Heaven,  that  is  the  witness  for  our  cause, 
I'll  fight  thee  while  I  breathe  ! 
P.  Edw,  That  Heaven  shall  prove  our  metal,  which  is 
best ! 

[Exeunt^  fighting. — The  Prince  forces  Montfort 
to  retire, 

• 

Glo,  A  hailstorm's  on  his  ears  ! 

Re-enter  Redmond  and  the  Revellers. 

Red.  As  I'm  your  captain,  ye  have  fought  like  men. 

ist  Rev.  Like  fiends,  good  captain ! 

2nd  Rev.  By  the  memory 

Of  that  blessed  wine  we  ne'er  shall  taste  again, 
We've  fought  like  devils  ! 

2^rd  Rev.  Look,  who's  lain  in  the  earth  ? 

Red.  By  the  saints,  brave  Gloucester!  —  {To  Glou- 
cester) Art  thou  hurt,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  The  bite  of  a  flea : — away  with  you,  dear  friends  : 
Let  no  man  linger  here  I — {Exit  Redmond,  etc.)  Heaven 

heal  this  cut ! 
My  soul  grows  faint — 

Enter  Helen  in  the  Monk's  dress. 

How  now,  a  monk  in  battle  ? 
Helen.  Art  thou  my  lord? — Speak,  if  thou  art  my  love? 
Glo.  If  thou  wilt  give  me  water,  I'll  be  so. 
Helen.  Do  not  thou  mock  me  ! — Art  young  Montfort's 

spirit  ? 
Glo.  By  Heaven,  not  I ! — I  had  as  lief  be  damned  ! 
Helen.  Thou  liest,  false  knave  ! — I'll  rip  from  thee  thy 

tongue  1  \Threatens  him  with  lur  dagger. 

Glo.  Alack,  mad  Helen !    Now  the  fiend  send  help ! — 

p 
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{To  Helen)  Good  monk,  I  loved  De  Montfort  as  my 
soul 
Helen,  Then  I'll  not  touch  thee. — Look,  here's  more 
to  kill ! 

Re-enter  Montfort,  led  by  two  Soldiers. 

{To  Montfort)  Com'st  thou  so  soon? — It  is  a  merry 

scene  ! 
I  knew  a  battle  once — ^it  sadly  fell — 
Hush,  hush,  I  hear  his  spirit ! 

Mont,  Now  God  Himself  take  up  this  tangled  thread — 
Tis  lost  to  Montfort !    (To  the  Soldiers)  Lay  me  on  this 

bank.  \T^^y  l^y  ^i^  down. 

I  thank  you  for  it — Away  now  to  the  shock. 
And  strike  for  England  I — Do  ye  linger  ? — Go  ! 
That  soldier  bids  you  ye  have  loved  to  follow 
Thro'  many  a  battle  !    (They  slowly  leave  him.) — And  is 

all  now  o'er  ? 
The  blood  of  thousands,  and  a  nation's  tears, 
And  England's  freedom  lost  us  in  the  end  ! 
Alas,  it  doth  disturb  my  dying  soul ! 
Yet,  if  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  to  fall  so, 
Why  recks  it  Montfort  ? — Montfort,  that  is  dead. 
Or  e'en  soon  shall  be  ! — O  farewell  all  dreams  ! 
Whether  ambitions,  or  the  nobler  aim 
Of  winning  justice  from  these  tyrant  lords 
Who  nod  against  us — I  have  done  with  all ! 
Helen.  Thou  speak'st  too  sadly  ! 

Re-^nter  a  Soldier. 

Sol  My  noble  lord,  shall  I  not  bear  you  hence 
Out  of  the  battle  ? 

Mont.  No  ! — 
Give  me  a  draught  of  water,  and  begone. — 
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Away,'  I  charge  you  ! — 

No  man  in  England  can  be  spared  this  day, 

But  all  must  help  in't ! 

SoL  I  obey,  my  lord, 

Yet  with  deep  sorrow. 

Moni,  Go,  stir  up  the  ranks 

To  fight  more  nobly  . — Bid  them  once  again 
To  charge  for  freedom  and  the  soil  they  love  ! — 
Say  this  for  Montfort.  \Exit  Soldier. 

Helen.  Be  not  too  sad ! — I'll  nurse  thee  on  my  lap, 
And  wipe  the  gory  moisture  from  thy  brows. 

\She  supports  Montfort. 
How  pale  thou  look'st ! — Hast  thou  a  grief  like  mine 
To  steal  thy  sweetness  ? — Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! — 
Where  lies  my  lord  ? — Say,  if  thou*st  seen  my  love  ? 

Mont,  Hast  thou  forgot  me,  Helen  ? 

Helen,  In  a  dream 

I  saw  thee  once. — I  love  thee  for  some  cause, 
And  so  will  tend  thee. — Lord  send  back  my  love  ! 
I  left  him  in  this  field,  wet  with  my  tears 
That  the  sweet  sun  for  pity  would  not  dry  ! 

Mont,  God's  mercy  on  thee  ! 

Helen.  On  his  back  he  lay,  his  eyes  half  open  on  me. 
His  forehead  pale,  and  with  a  frown  still  on  it. 
His  breast  thick-choked  with  gore,  the  clustered  locks 
Matted  upon  his  neck — his  fingers  clenched 
Tight  on  his  sword,  as  he  yet  dared  the  foe 
He  could  not  leap  to  ! 

Enter  two  ^Montfort's  Soldiers. 

(To  Soldiers)  — O,  Heaven's  pity  on  us, 

Tell  me  where  he  is  gone?     A 

ist  Sol.  Lady 

Helen,  For  sweet  love,  tell  me 
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Where  ye  have  hid  him  ? — I  have  sought  him  long, 
And  swore  I  would  return  . — For  the  pity  of  it — 
I'll  give  you  gold — ^tell  me  where  he  is  lain  ? 

2nd  So/,  We  know  not,  lady. 

Afon/,  Sweet  Helen,  loose  this  armour  from  my  throat : 
It  presseth  on  my  spirit 

Ifekn.  Heaven  be  with  thee  ! — 

I  love  thee  well,  and  yet  I  know  not  why. 

[  Unclasps  his  armour, 

Glo,  My  lord  of  Leicester,  be  we  friends  in  death  ? 

Mont.  Is*t   Gloucester  speaks  ? — Hast    thou  as   well 
been  struck  ? 

Glo,  By  your  own  hand,  my  lord,  and  sorely  sped. 

Mont,  'Tis  a  strange  fate  which  brings  us  here  together. 
And  'tis  a  strange  one  that  shall  take  us  hence  ! — 
Gloucester,  for  all  the  malice  thou  hast  done  me, 
I  give  thee  pardon  with  my  dying  breath  : 
If  thou  as  easily  winn'st  grac«  from  Heaven, 
I'll  cry  amen  ! — Heaven's  peace  be  on  our  souls  ! 

Enter  tufo  of  the  Prince's  Soldiers. 

\st  Sol,  Where's  Montfort  fled,  sirs  ? 

Mont.  Here  in  death  he  lies. 

2nd  Sol.  Thou  bloody  traitor,  answer  for  thy  deeds  ! 

[Offers  to  strike  him, 
Helen.  Back,  ye  foul  fiends  \ — To  the  devil  with  your 

swords  !  {^Threatens  them  with  her  dagger. 

2nd  Sol.  What  so,  lewd  monk  ! — Com'st  thou  so  close 

to  fight  us  ?  [Strikes  Helen. 

Helen,  O  God,  ye  have  hurt  me ! — I  am  hurt,  sweet 

Montfort ! 
Glo.  Fool,  thou  hast  slain  a  woman  in  that  guise  ! 
2nd  Sol,  I  took  her  for  a  monk. 
Glou.  'Tis  a  foul  deed. 
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As  thou  shall  answer  it ! — (To  Montfort)  She  bleeds, 
my  lord  I 

Mont.  To  the  death,  to  the  death ! — O  some  of  you 
lend  help ! 
\They  approach  Helen,  who  starts  back  from  them. 

Helen.  Touch  not  my  wound ! — Sweet  Jesu,  end  this 
pain  1 — 
Who  struck  me  now  ? — Strike  me  again,  I  pray  thee  !~ 
I  would  not  live — sweet  soldier,  as  thou  lov'st  me  ! 

%nd  Sol.  l.ady,  by  Heaven  above,  I'd  give  my  life 
To  heal  that  wound  ! 

Helen.  'Tis  unkind  thou  wilt  not  strike  me  ! — 

{To  Montfort)  How  fares  thy  hurt? — Speak  you,  we'll 

die  together  ?  \Sinks  down  beside  Montfort, 

Mont.  Have  mercy  on  us  I  \DUs. 

Helen.  Yonder  comes  Montfort,  look  you ! — 

I  must  begone — Edmund,  thy  soul's  at  peace  ! — 
Smile,  my  sweet  lord — Helen's  beauty  is  thine  own  I — 
O  soft,  farewell  !— Away  !— I'll  come  to  thee  !  \DUs, 

Glo.  The  music  of  this  world  is  almost  hushed 
Before  the  choirs  of  heaven  I 

Sol.  Hark  you,  my  lord  I 

Glo.  Alas,  poor  sorrow ! — Is  she  dead,  I  pray  you  ? 

Sol.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Glo.  Heaven's  pity  follow  her ! — 

Look  to  the  Earl,  if  he  yet  breathes  in  life. 

Sol.  My  lord,  he  is  dead  as  well. 

Glo.  Peace  to  his  spirit ! — 

A  wondrous  fire  is  put  out  this  day  1 

Re-enter  Prince  Edward. 
{To  Prince  Edward)  My  lord,  how  goes  it  with  us? 

P,  Edw.  All's  at  end : 

Young  Henry  and  Despenser  both  are  slain. 
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And  many  hundred  gallant  gentiemen. 
Guy  Montfort  and  Bohun  are  prisoners. — 
But,  for  thyself:  lies  thy  wound  heavy  on  thee? 

Glo.  Somewhat  I  faint  for  the  pure  loss  of  blood. 

P.  Edw.  I'll  have  thee  carried  to  our  camp  o'eryond. — 
What  bodies  are  these  which  on  each  other  lie  ? 

Glo,  By  one  stroke  of  fate,  great  Montfort  and  his 
daughter. 

P,  Edw.  Is't  so,  in  truth  ? — Fair  Helen,  art  thou  dead  ? 
I  have  done  thee  much  unkindness  in  this  world, 
Which  Heaven  forgive  me,  and  thy  gentle  soul ! — 
Edmund,  too  dearly  is  thy  grief  avenged  : 
Thou  meet'st  her  now. — Sweet  mercy  on  you  all ! 

Enter  King  Henry,  pursued  by  a  Soldier. 

SoL  Yield,  yield,  or  thou  diest ! 

K,  Hen.  Do  not  strike  my  years  ! — 

I  am  thy  King,  Henry  of  Winchester  ! 

P.  Edw.  Now  Heaven  be  thanked  \—{To  Soldier)  To 
the  devil  with  thy  stick  1     [Strikes  away  his  sword. 
Sol.  My  lord,  I  saw  him  in  the  thick  o'  the  fight 
With  the  traitor  Montfort 

P.  Edw.  Speak,  my  noble  lord  ! — 

Say  thou'rt  not  injured  in  this  curst  affray?  {^Kneels. 

K.  Hen.  Who  speaks? — Is't  Edward? — Is't  my  son 

that  speaks  ? 
P.  Edw.  By  the  light  of  Heaven,  'tis  none  other,  sir ; 
Who  thanks  that  Heaven  to  have  brought  you  here ! 
K.  Hen.  Its  grace  upon  thy  head ! — Rise  up,  my  son. 

\TJie  Prince  rises. 
We  have  suffered  much  since  thou  didst  leave  our  side. — 
Hath  fortune  smiled  ? — How  stands  it  with  our  foes  ? 
P.  Edw.  My  lord,  they  are  scattered,  and  are  foes  no 
more, 
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Since  Montfort's  slain,  who  was  the  cause  of  all. 

K.  Hen,  Is  Montfort  dead  ? 

P,  Edw,  There  lies  he  in  a  sleep 

That  ne'er  knows  waking. 

K.  Hen,  Is't  fallen,  indeed  ? 

P.  Edw,  In  truth,  my  lord,  even  so  low  he  lies. 

K,  Hen.  God's  grace  be  thanked  ! — Let  him  be  seemly 
buried : 
He  was  a  gallant  soldier. 

P.  Edw.  On  my  soul, 

A  noble  knight,  with  a  far-seeing  eye. 
And  bearing  in  his  hand  a  dauntless  spirit, 
That  in  a  better  hour  (the  worse  for  us) 
Had  carried  to  the  topmost  pitch  of  hope 
The  ambition  of  his  aim  ! — 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  Evesham. 

Here,  where  he's  fallen, 
A  cross  shall  stand,  for  memory  of  his  deeds, 
Still  fighting  fearless  to  the  last  with  fate 
Which  frowned  upon  his  dreams. — Now  with  his  death 
These  wars  shall  have  an  end,  and  England's  blood 
Be  staunched  in  a  long  peace. — One  grief  yet  more 
Of  private  sorrow. — 
(To  the  Abbot  of  Evesham)  My  lord  of  Evesham,  I 

commend  with  tears 
This  lady's  body  to  your  Christian  charge, 
(Being  one  much  loved  by  one  that  I  held  dear) : 
See  she  be  richly  buried  in  your  church  ; 
The  expending  be  our  care. — (To  Gloucester)  Thrice- 
honoured  Gloucester, 
Our  yeomen  shall  convey  you  to  our  tent. 
And  our  own  leech  attend  upon  your  wounds. — 
Heaven's  mercy  for  this  day ! — We  thank  you  all. 

\Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — A  room  in  the  King's  Palace, 

Enter  King  Edward,  leaning  on  Young  Despenser's 
arm ;  Queen  Isabel,  the  Elder  Despenser,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  other  Lords,  Gentlemen,  etc. 

K.  Edw.  {to  Young  Despenser).  Say  you,  Despenser  : 

shall  we  see  this  fellow  ? 
Y.  Des.    My  lord,  but  hear  him,   and   dismiss  him 

The  knave  hath  power  at  his  back ;  and  so 
'Twere's  well  to  show  him  grace. 

K.  Edw.  (to  an  Officer).  Well,  call  him  in. 

[Exit  Officer,  who  returns  with  Mortimer. 
{To  Mortimer)  So,  my  lord  Mortimer,  what  brings  you 

tons? 
We  are  not  wont  to  see  you  here  ;  and  now 
Will  pray  you  to  be  brief. 

Mor.  My  lord,  I  will, 

I  come,  my  lord,  from  our  poor  English  folk, 
Who  pray  your  Grace  to  look  into  their  wrongs. 
And  have  them  altered. 
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K  Des.  By  the  mass,  'tis  modest ! 

Mor.  My  lord  Despenser,  if  I  spoke  to  you, 
'Twould  be  a  word  less  modest  than  my  sword  ! 

K.Edw.  Stand  back,  Despenser:  we  will  answer  him.-— 
{To  Mortimer)  Sir,  you  speak  proudly  to  a  King  :  me- 

thinks 
A  tune  more  humble  should  sound  fitter  from 
The  people's  messenger. 

Mer.  And  I,  my  lord, 

A  kinder  message  from  your  Grace  to  them. 

K.  Edw.  By  Heaven,  my  lords !  are  we  to  brook  this 
down, 
With  country  oaths  to  beard  us  on  our  throne, 
And  tas  us  with  our  office  t 

E.  Des.  Good  my  liege, 

If  1  may  be  so  bold,  I'd  pray  your  Grace 
To  hear  his  words,  and  to  foi^ive  his  manners. 

K.  Edw.  We'll  hear  this  message — (To  Mortimer) 
Speak,  what  say  the  people  ? 

Mor.  My  lord,  they  do  demand  three  rights  from  your 
Grace. 

K.  Edw.  The  language  argues  badly  for  the  grace  1 — 
The  first,  I  pray  you  ? 

Mor.  That  you  shall  be  pfeased 

To  change  the  present  Parliament  for  one 
Which  hath  the  people's  favour. 

K.  Edw.  God  help  me  !— next  ? 

Mor.  That  you  shall  make  no  further  expeditions 
Agdnst  the  Scots,  nor  other  powers ;  and  that 
You  shall  not  levy  taxes  for  the  same, 
Without  the  people's  sanctioa 

K.  Edw.  Speak  out ! — what  next  ? 

Mor.  The  people  do  demand  your  Grace  forthwith 
Shall  banish  Hugh  Despenser  and  his  son. 
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On  pain  of  death  not  to  return  again. 

K.  Ediu.  By  Heaven,  mine  ears  will  burst ! — My  lords, 
what  say  you  ? 
Did  you  mark  how  oft  this  fellow  spake  oi  shall? 
{To  Mortimer)  Lord  Mortimer,  do  you  know  that  Kings 

use  not 
To  carry  must  or  shall? — Speak  you,  my  lords  : 
What  answer,  for  our  honour  and  our  crown, 
Shall  we  give  this  message  ? 

Z.  Chan.  My  liege,  you  may  as  lief 

Lay  down  your  crown  into  the  dust,  as  yield 
To  these  conditions. 

K.  Edw.  So,  by  Heaven,  think  we  ! — 

(To  Mortimer)  Lord  Mortimer,  go  tell  these  knaves 

which  sent  you 
That  Edward,  King  of  England  and  their  lord. 
Forgives  their  insolence ;  but,  by  high  Heaven, 
If  they  dare  send  a  second  messenger, 
Will  hang  him  for  a  traitor  ! — Now,  sir,  speed  yoa 

\Exeunt  King  Edward,  Lords,  etc, — As  they  pass 
out  Queen  Isabel  approaches  Mortimer. 
(2.  Isa,  ThouVt  a  bold  fellow  ! 

Mor.  I'm  a  soldier,  madam  ; 

And  (with  your  Grace's  pardon)  methinks  one 
Whose  ears  make  music  of  the  stormful  blast, 
Need  scarcely  tremble  for  a  zephyr's  note ! 

Q.  Isa.  You   must    not  .mock   my  husband,   gallant 
soldier : 
He's  yet  your  King. 

Mor.  My  King  !  this  sword's  my  king  ! — 

\Show5  his  sword, 
O  gentle  lady,  pardon  the  offence ; 
But  never,  as  I  hold  you  my  true  Queen, 
Can  I  believe  you  that  weak  dotard's  wife. 
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Q.  Isa,  O  sir,  I  charge  you- 


Mor,  It  doth  outrage  use  ! 

Tis  ill  the  eagle  marry  with  the  dove ; 
But  for  the  silly  dove  to  wed  the  eagle — 
Sure  it  doth  ravish  nature  1 

Q,  Isa,  I  cannot  stay 

To  hear  you,  my  lord  Earl.  [Offers  to  go, 

Mor,  O  give  me  grace, 

If  my  rude  tongue  hath  spoiled  my  heart's  intent ! — 
You  turn  and  fly — yet  stay  :  I'll  unswear  all ! — 
The  King's  a  god,  and 

Q,  Isa,  No,  you  cannot  do  it — 

I  fear  me  you  but  hint  the  nation's  grief ; 
And  what  is  worse,  mine  own !    {Returns  to  him,)    O  sir, 

you've  touched 
A  deadly  wound !     You  know  not,  though  you  think, 
The  wrongs  I  bear ! — No,  nor  the  twentieth  part 
Of  all  I've  suffered  ! — Go,  sir  :  'tis  not  fit 
A  wife  should  tell  her  tales ;  but  to  be  used 
Like  a  spent  toy — affronted,  scorned,  deceived — 
Neglected  for  these  miserable  boys — 
And  by  a  man  (forgive  me,  Heaven  !)  I  hold 
Beneath  the  dust  we  tread  on  ! 

Mor,  As  heaven's  above. 

Those  wrongs  shall  be  avenged  ! — I  told  not  all 
To  yon  crowned  baby. — O,  but  give  the  sign  : 
Full  twenty  thousand  in  the  West  do  wait 
The  nod  of  Mortimer  ! 

Q,  Isa.  Good  Mortimer, 

You  tempt  my  sorrow  ;  yet — I  almost  think — 
To  fly  from  prison  when  one  holds  a  horse — 
It  moves  my  spirit ! — Sir,  I'll  let  you  know  : 
I'll  think  upon  it — Methinks  the  Country's  wrongs 
Call  out  for  guidance. — O  good  Mortimer, 
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Our  spirits  are  strangely  like! — Farewell  to  you  : 
I'll  be  your  worthy  friend 
Mor.  Till  death,  my  Queen  ! 

As  Mortimer  is  going  out,  re-enter  the  Elder  Despenser, 

who  prevents  him, 

E.  Des,  Stand  back,  Lord  Mortimer! — Before  the 
Queen, 
I  do  accuse  you  for  a  shamefaced  villain. 
And  most  unworthy  traitor  I 

Mor,  Do  you  so  ? — 

Then  here's  my  answer,  briefer  than  your  lie  ! 

\Thro7vs  his  glove  in  DESPENSER's^r^. 
E,  Des,  My  lord,  you  shall  not  anger  me  by  this  : 
So  foul  a  challenge  is  most  fit  to  lie. 

Q,  Isa.  What  means  this  rudeness,  my  lord  Spenser  ? 
E,  Des,  Madam,  it  means 

This  man  forgot  his  duty  to  your  Grace, 
And  you  forgot  to  help  his  memory. 

Q,  Isa,  'Fore  Heaven,  my  lord,  methinks  'tis  you 
forget ! — 
I  shall  report  this  insult  to  the  King. 
E,  Des,  Madam,  no  need  for  that — here  comes  the 
King. 

Re-enter  King  Edward,  with   Young  Despenser,   the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  others, 

K,  Edw,  How  now,  Despenser? — What's  this  violence? 

E,  Des,  My  liege.  Lord  Mortimer  hath  done  you  wrong. 
And  I,  in  duty,  have  accused  him  of  it 

K,  Edw,  Speak  out — how  lies  it  ? 

E,  Des,  My  lord,  if  I  may  say  it, 

I  would  inform  your  Grace  more  privately. 

K.  Edw,  Not  so,  by  Heaven ! — We'll  no  secrets  here. 
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We  better  know  our  enemies  than  friends  : 
Therefore  the  whole  world  shall  be  judge  of  us. 

E.  Des.  My  liege,  I  am  sorry  to  speak  what  I  must ; 
But,  my  good  liege,  I  say  Lord  Mortimer 
Hath,  like  a  false  and  cunning  knave,  betrayed 
His  duty  to  her  Grace  the  Queen,  and  you. 

X  £tiai.    Speak  out  more  plainly ! — Do  you  charge 
the  Queen  ? 

£.  Des.  No,  no,  ray  lord ;  not  so ! — I  do  but  charge 
Lord  Mortimer ;  who,  like  a  foul-tongued  devil. 
Hath  tried  his  utmost  wiles  to  tempt  her  Grace 
To  join  his  wicked  schemes. 

K.  Edw.  And  didst  thou  hear 

Her  Grace's  answer  to  this  devil  ? 

E.  Des.  My  liege, 

You  know  the  Queen  could  never  have  lent  ear 
To  such  foul  baseness. 

K.  Edw.  I  know  thy  mind,  Despenser, 

That  would  not  touch  thy  King  in  such  a  wound  ; 
But  well  I  know,  if  thou  speak'st  truth,  thou'lt  say 
The  Queen  was  guilty  !  that  she  smiled  the  while 
This  cursed  traitor  breathed  his  damn'd  distillments 
Into  her  willing  ear  I — -I  say  thou  couldst ; 
But  that  thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  think'st 
To  hide  our  shame  !     But,  by  the  God  we  serve. 
We'll  probe  this  rotting  ulcer  to  its  root- 
Ay,  and  'fore  Heaven  and  all ! 

L.  Chan.  May't  please  your  Grace 

The  Queen  shall  answer  and  deny  this  charge? 

Mor.  May't    please    your    Grace,    I'll   answer  it  for 
both 

K.  Edw.  Thou  shall  not,  slave ! — Silence  best  suits 
thy  shame  I 
That  art  a  double  coward,  and  well  know'st 
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Had  Edward  been  the  commonest  hedge  in  the  land, 

For  this  offending  he  had  struck  thee  dead  ! — 
But  now,  for  keeping  of  the  laws,  must  need 
Arraign  thee  here  for  legal  punishment 

K  Dcs.  My  liege,  no  oflice  doth  prevent  my  hands. — 
{To  Mortimer)  Take  this,  thou  cursed  traitor,  in  thy 

teeth : 
I'll  make  thy  heart's  blood  wash  this  insult  clean  ! 

\Thr<m'S  down  /its glove  to  Mortimer. 

I  St  Lord.  And,  villain,  answer  for  thy  lie  with  this  1 

[  Throws  down  his  glove. 

2nd  Lord.  Here's  mine  as  well ! — Yield  answer,  Mor- 
timer !  yTlirt>ws  down  his  glove. 

■i,rd  Lord.  And  mine  ! 

4/A  Lord.  And  mine  ! 

\They  all  throw  down  their  gloves. 

Afor.  'Tis  like  that  all  of  you  shall  have  your  fill ; — 
Till  when,  I'.l  say  good-morrow.  \Offers  to  go. 

P.  Edw.  Let  him  not  go,  sirs ! 

Y.  Des.  Arrest  the  traitor  for  high  treason  ! 

\They  try  to  stop  him.     Mortimer  throws  them  off. 

Mor.  Sirs, 

Ye  had  better  keep  your  fingers  from  these  arms 
Till  I  be  pleased  to  pick  your  gages  up  ! 
And  for  your  pleasure  to  arrest  me  here. 
Ye  do  me  scanty  justice  if  ye  think 
I  came  to  play  the  weasel  in  your  trap : — 
Five  hundred  Welshmen  in  the  court  below 
Tarry  to  see  if  Mortimer  comes  forth. 

Z.  Chan.  Thou  art  a  daring  villain,  Mortimer ; 
But  think  not  to  escape  thy  just  desert 
Because  the  kingdom  for  awhile's  distraught — 
Now  learn  thy  sentence,  and  with  grace  obey  it 
This  Court  permits  thee,  for  the  nonce,  to  go ; 
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But  for  thy  mutinous  acts,  doth  here  condemn  thee 
For  ten  years  to  be  banished. 

Mor.  I  thank  the  Court, 

And  will  accept  my  doom  of  banishment ! — 
Once  more,  ray  lords,  farewell.  [Exit. 

K.  Edw.  Will  no  one  strike  him  ? — 

Accursed  doom,  to  be  an  impotent  King  ! 
To  rage,  and  fret,  and  no  man  care  for  it ! — 
Off,  crown,  I  will  not  wear  thee  !  thou  but  mock'st 
The  office  thou   shouldst  honour!     {Throws  denvn  his 

irown.)     Grovel  there. 
While  Edward  and  his  foes  do  laugh  at  thee ! 
L.  Chan.  My  lord,  it  gives  me  pain  this  thing  should 
fall; 
But  yet  I  pray  your  Grace  take  back  your  crown  ; — 
With  pains,  my  lord,  all  shall  be  mended  yet. 

E.  Des.  My  gracious  liege,  beseech  you  take  it  back. 
K.  Edw.   Well,  let  me  have  the  crown  : — (Despenser 
gives  him  the  crown)  and  God,  which  gave  it, 
Teach  me  to  use't  to  humble  Mortimer ! 

[Puis  on  the  cro7vn. 
L.  Chan.     My  liege,  'twere  well,  now  yonder  villain's 
gone, 
The  Queen  should  answer  and  deny  this  charge. 

K.  Edw.  We  had  forgot  our  dearest  foe  remained  ! 
Let  the  Queen  speak  if  she  may  answer  so. — 
But  she  says  nothing. 
L,   Chan,  (to  the  Queen),  Madam,  the  Court  would 
beg 
If  you  desire  to  answer  ? 

Q.  Isa.  Ay,  I  will  speak ; 

And  if  these  lords  be  common  gentlemen. 
My  wrongs  shall  fire  in  them  most  burning  shame. 
Though  1  were  but  a  woman  and  no  Queen  1 — 
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My  lords,  I  was  the  sister  of  a  King, 

And  married  to  another — such  an  one, 

God  give  me  pardon  !  as  should  chill  the  heart 

Of  any  wife. — Married  in  tender  youth, 

A  soul  as  innocent  of  guilty  thoughts 

As  is  a  blossom  in  Spring  ! — My  lords,  I  think 

You  know  what  followed  :  how  a  little  love 

(As  lightly  changed  from  as  a  cast-off  toy) 

First  smiled  on  me  ;  and  with  how  true  a  joy 

I  welcomed  it,  hoping  'twould  grow  and  thrive 

Beneath  my  warmer  sun  ! — How  soon  neglect. 

And  selfish  coldness,  and  insulting  slight, 

And  all  the  nameless  wTongs  unfaithful  men 

Bestow  on  unloved  wives — how  soon  these  came. 

My  lords,  you  know  too  well !     And  know  beside 

That  England  suffered  from  the  same  neglect 

Which  fell  on  England's  Queen  !    And  you  know,  too. 

How  worthless  Gaveston  absorbed  the  realm, 

And  wasted  all  the  land,  until  yourselves 

Put  down  that  shameful  curse  !     And  you  all  know 

How  briefest  promises  were  briefer  broke, 

And  how  the  evil's  grown  ! 

Z.  Chan,  Madam,  I  know  not 

If  what  you  urge  be  true ;  but  pray  you  think, 
It  answers  nothing  to  the  present  charge 
The  King  was  pleased  to  put  into  our  hands. 

Q,  Isa.  By  Heaven,  my  lord,  it  answers  full  as  much 
As  Isabel  the  Queen  will  give  to  it .' — 
Do  ye  think  to  cow  a  woman  with  your  frowns  ? 
I  know  Despenser  is  now  Gaveston, 
And  rules  us  all  by  turns ! — But  I,  my  lord, 
Will  not  be  ruled  by  either !    And  for  this  charge, 
Which  is  the  foulest  insult  of  my  wrongs — 
Judge  what  ye  will,  I'll  stoop  not  to  give  answer ! 
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Z.  Chan,  My  liege,  I  almost  fear  to  judge  the  Queen, 
Or  to  pronounce  a  sentence. 

K,  Edw.  By  Heaven,  I'll  do  so ! — 

(71? /i^  Queen)  Go,  harlot,  to  that  Mortimer  thou  serv'st! 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee  our  throne  and  bed, 
And  shall  forget  that  ever  thou  wast  Queen  ! 

Q,  Isa,  Thou  bid'st  me  go,  my  lord,  and  so  I  shall : 
But  ere  I  come  again,  as  God's  my  judge. 
Thou  shalt  repent  the  word  which  banished  me  !    [Exit. 

K,  Edw.    Now  the  air's  cleared  of  bats,  the  earth  of 
snakes  ! — 
Come,  my  good  lords  and  friends,  help  me  this  once, 
And  by  his  father's  spirit,  Edward  shall  swear 
Never  to  waste  another  hour  that's  left, 
But  to  use  all  for  England  and  her  weal ! 

E,  Des.  My  gracious  liege,  we  are  your  faithful  friends, 
And  all  our  lives  are  at  your  Grace's  need : 
But  for  this  hour,  we  must  make  instant  speed  ; 
Since  yonder  traitor  will  be  quick  to  spread 
Rebellion  in  the  realm. 

K.  Edw,  God  keep  us  from  it ! 

Methinks  we  have  some  friends  still  left  in  the  West — 
Come,  gentle  friends — our  swords  shall  help  us  yet ! 

\Exeunt. 
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ACT   II. 

Scene  I. — A  room  in  a  house  near  Mortimer's  camp. 
Enter  Queen  Isabel,  meeting  Kent  and  Norfolk. 

Kent,  Madam,  good  mora  ! 

Norf,  Fair  day  unto  your  Highness ! 

Q.  Isa,  Welcome,  dear  lords !    I  have  a  grace  to  beg 
Already  from  your  kindness. 

Kent.  Name  it,  madam. 

Q,  Isa,  Tis  that  you  two  will  of  your  prudence  show 
me 
The  wisest  road  to  walk. — O  my  good  lords. 
Mine  is  a  difficult  path  :  full  of  sharp  thoras, 
And  beset  round  with  dangers — for  a  poor  woman. 
Thick  hedged  with  fears ;  but  for  a  helpless  Queen, 
Flying  from  shameful  wrong,  pursued  by  doubt — 
My  lords,  I  know  no  help  but  to  sit  down 
And  weep  that  I  am  here  ! 

Kent.  Be  cheered,  dear  madam : 

Nay,  never  yield  to  tears  !     No  need,  dear  madam, 
That  we  should  woo  despair ;  for  our  best  hopes 
Begin  to  give  us  smiles ;  and  think  you,  madam, 
We  should  return  them  frowns  ? — Look  up,  I  pray  you  : 
My  lord  of  Norfolk  and  myself  have  brought 
Some  news  to  give  you  joy. 

Q,  Isa.  Alas !  what  bring  you 

To  chase  the  sorrow  from  poor  Isabel  ? — 
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If  my  lord's  happy,  I  shall  suffer  pain ; 
And  if  he  suffers,  I'm  condemned  as  well ! 

Norf.  Madam,  be  not  so  moved. — Bethink  you,  too, 
If  the  King's  hurt,  my  lord  of  Kent  will  feel 
A  brother's  grief.     But  'tis  the  part  of  both 
To  bear  in  patience  what  doth  hope  to  mend 
The  Country's  grief:  and  I  beseech  you,  madam, 
(Give  me  your  pardon  to  have  spoke  so  plain,) 
That  you'll  be  pleased  to  put  your  pain  aside 
Until  this  danger's  past — so  that  the  world 
May  know  we  are  your  friends,  and  that  our  aim 
Is  for  the  kingdom's  good. 

Q.  Isa.  Forgive  me,  sir : 

Your  noble  words  have  shamed  my  selfish  sorrow. — 
Henceforth  my  heart  shall  know  no  private  grief; 
But  if  I  weep,  I'll  weep  for  England's  wrongs, 
Or  smile  for  England's  joys  ! 

NorJ.  I  knew,  dear  madam, 

Your  courage  only  slept— only  did  need 
A  touch  to  waken  it.     And  now  for  that 
Which  we  came  here  to  tell. — Lord  Kent  and  I 
Have  rode  from  Bristol,  from  the  army  there 
Which  doth  besiege  the  king :  and  we  are  come 
To  tell  your  Grace  we  are  in  constant  hope 
To  take  the  city. 

Q.  Isa.  Is't  possible? 

Kent.  Ay,  and  more  still.^ 

"Tis  said  rebellion  doth  divide  the  people ; 
And  that  the  chiefest  part  desire  to  yield, 
Hating  Despenscr,  who  hath  seized  the  rule. 

Norf.  Madam,  we  came  as  well  to  know  your  will 
In  case  the  King  should  be  made  prisoner. 

Q.  Isa.  Why,  why,  I  know  not :  my  lord  Mortimer 
Is  absent  now  in  Wales. 
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Norf,  Ay,  he  hath  driven 

The  King  from  thence  to  Bristol. 

Q-  Isa,  When  he  returns, 

ril  send  you  instant  word. — I'd  know  his  mind, 
What  he  advises  me. 

Norf.  As  your  Grace  will — 

I  wish  you  fairest  day. 

Q.  Isa.  Fair  day,  my  lord ; 

And  Heaven  reward  your  kindness  ! 

Norf.  I  thank  your  Grace. 

Q.  Isa.  {to  Kent).  I  pray  you,  send  me  word  how 
Bristol  stands. 

Kent.  Madam,  be  sure  we  will. 

[Exeunt  Kent  and  Norfolk. 

Q.  Isa.  O  buzzing  drones. 

Making  a  weary  hive ! — Come,  Mortimer, 
And  make  the  hours  grow  sweet !     Too  long  thou  stay'st 
For  jealous  Isabel ! — I  hear  thy  step ; 
And  yet  thou  dost  not  come. — Well,  I'll  be  patient 
Yet  who  that  ever  loved  was  so  ? — Hark  now  1 

Enter  Mortimer. 

Thou  com'st,  indeed ! — How  long  thou  hast  been  gone  I 
Afort.  Dear  lady,  I  have  flown  on  swiftest  wings. 
Q.  Isa.  Thou  art  so  welcome,  I'll  not  say't  in  words ; 

But  thou  canst  read  my  looks. — Come,  sit  down  here ; 

And  tell  me  all  the  story  of  thy  life 

Before  thou  cam'st  to  shine  on  Isabel 

[He  seats  himself  by  her. 

O  manly  Mortimer !  thou  steal'st  my  love 

Almost  with  looking  in  thy  gentle  eyes ; 

Wherein  the  soldier  sparkles  and  doth  seem 

To  chafe  for  battle  !    Something  thou  dost  wear 

Which  stirs  my  woman's  spirit  to  be  won — 
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I  know  not  why — but  would  I  had  the  world 

To  feed  thy  boldness  I    Thou  hast  strength  to  win 

The  earth  thou  tread'st  on — ay,  and  hast  won  me  ! 

Mort.    My  Queen,  my  goddess ! — pardon  my  rude 
speech ! — 
I'll  speak  not,  but  will  worship !  {^Kneels  to  her. 

Q.  Isa.  Here's  my  hand 

To  raise  thee  up, — It  hath  been  quarrelled  for 
By  twenty  kings.  {Raises  htm.) — Well,  well,  we'll  be  dear 

friends: 
The  world's  against  us  ! 

Mbrt.  Do  not  let  me  go 

Without  one  token! — O,  one  kiss,  dear  Queen, 
For  sign  thou  truly  lov'st !  and  if  thou  think'st 
Poor  Mortimer's  too  rash,  then  kilt  him  for't — 
But  with  a  gentle  frown,  and  he  shall  die 
Blessing  thy  kindness  I 

Q.  Isa.  Wilt  thou  be  so  bold?— 

I  think  thou  dar'st  to.   {He  kisses  her.)    O,  I  could  drink 


From  those  rich  tips  deep  as  the  ocean  bathes 
Her  shelly  floors  !— Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  again ; 
And  swear  that  never  yet  thou  hast  won  kiss 
Which  hotlier  melted. — I  know  not  how  to  love 
But  to  love  dearly  I — Will  you  pardon  me 
For  seeming  wanton  ? — O  fond  Mortimer, 
I  think  you'll  never  learn  how  true's  my  love ! 
But  in  the  world  I'll  know  no  other  thought. 
Nor  have  no  dream,  save  only  Mortimer, 
That  is  my  idol  on  earth,  my  god  in  heaven  ! 

Mori.  Sure  thou  dost  numb  me  with  excess  of  joy ! — 
I  never  did  fear  death ;  but  now  would  die 
A  thousand  times  to  gain  thy  love  but  once  I 

Q.  Isa.  Thou  shalt  not  die  while  I  can  give  thee  love!— 
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But,  gentle  Mortimer,  you  stay  too  long 

(Too  long  you  cannot  for  our  safety  but !) — 

Now  tear  thee  hence — I  cannot  help  thee  do  it ! 

Farewell,  my  heart ! — this  kiss  be  like  a  fire 

To  kindle  memory  till  thou  com'st  again  !       S^Kisses  hinu 

Mort  As  swiftly  as  thou  calFst,  1*11  come  again ! 

Q,  Isa.  O  be  you  stealthy,  dear  I — our  love  must  be 
As  dark  as  is  the  night,  bright  as  its  stars. 
When  we  do  meet  (O  live  we  on  that  thought !) 
1*11  give  thee  worlds  of  love  in  briefest  minutes  I — 
But  to  the  world  we  must  seem  nothing  stilL 

\^Exit  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier  unth  a  letter, 

(To  Soldier)  What  matter  bring  you  ? 

SoL  Madam,  the  Earl  of  Kent 

Hath  sent  this  letter. 

Q.  Isa,  Quick,  let  me  see  it. — {Reads  the  letter,)   O — 
Alack,  my  lord  ! — {To  Soldier)  Go  you  :  call  here  again 
The  Earl  of  Mortimer. — {Exit  Soldier.)    O  quickest  joy 
That  ever  followed  on  most  ardent  thought ! 

Re-enter  Mortimer. 

Look,  Mortimer,  on  this  ! — The  King's  in  flight ; 
Bristol  hath  yielded  up,  and  alFs  at  end  I 

Mort,  Tis  happy  news  :  but  yet  I  would  the  King 
Were  taken,  too. 

Q.  Isa,  Doubt  not  that  shall  be  so. 

The  Earl  doth  write  he  is  in  instant  hope 
To  have  him  taken,  and  will  send  us  word 
As  soon  as  done. 

Mort,  Why,  then  a  plain  view  shows. 

Q,  Isa,  Sweet,  how's  yoiur  counsel  ? 

Mort,  With  a  little  law 
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We'll  face  our  boldest  deeds. — When  this  news  comes, 
We  must  convoke  a  special  Parliament, 
And  have  the  King  deposed.     For  seeming,  then. 
Young  Edward  may  be  crowned ;  your  Grace  and  I 
Being  guardians  jointly  named,  until  such  time 
His  years  be  fit  to  rule.     By  this  ourselves 
Shall  hold  the  realm  secure ;  and  nothing  stand 
Twist  our  desires  and  acting. 

Q.  ha.  O  Mortimer, 

A  thousand  times  already  thou'st  my  heart ; 
But  if  a  comer  have  remained  till  now. 
Thy  courage  wins  it  all !     I'll  leave  these  matters 
To  thy  control  alone.     If  all  goes  well, 
I  think  we  need  not  be  so  secret  in't 
As  in  this  doubt  we  must. — Will  you  be  gone  ? 
It  goes  against  my  heart  to  let  thee  leave ! — 
But  go  not  far.     If  this  should  happen  so — 
Well,  well — I  know  not  what :  I'll  leave't  to  you 
To  judge  what's  best ;  but  if 't  should  happ'ly  end- 
How  think  you,  love  ? — we  need  not  then  have  fear  ! 

\A  knocking  is  heard. 

Mart.  Hark,  some  one  knocks. 

Q.  Isa.  Come  in  : 

Enter  another  Soldier. 

— What's  happened  now  ? 
Sol.  Madam,  I  was  despatched  in  haste  to  tell  you 
That  Bristol's  yielded,  and  Earl  Spenser's  slain. 

Q.  Isa.  That's  news,  indeed! — Here's   a  gold   noble 

for  thee. 
Mbrt.  I'll  add  mine,  too — he  was  my  dearest  foe. 

[Gives  him  money. 
Q.  Isa.  If  thou'st  more  news  like  this,  thou'lt  win  more 
gold. 
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Sol.  Madam,  I  know  not  if  'tis  good  or  ill ; 
But  the  King's  fled  upon  the  open  sea. 
Whither  he's  now  pursued  by  the  lord  Beaumont 

Q.  Isa.  In  a  ship,  say  you  ? 

Sol.  No,  madam :  a  small  fish-boat, 

Of  such  frail  craft,  it  cannot  long  make  front 
Against  the  waves  or  wind. 

Mort.  Fled  he  alone  ? 

Sol.   My  lord,  the  younger  Spenser  went  with  him  ; 
Who,  when  the  city  gave  his  father  up, 
Fled  with  the  King  from  out  the  postern  gate  ; 
And  finding  none  to  help,  made  for  the  shore, 
Where  they  did  trust  their  fortune  to  this  boat. 

Q.  ha.  Thou  bring'st  me  sorrowful  news  about   my 
lord! 
Take  back  my  thanks  to  both  the  earls. — Farewell. 

Mort.  Stay  :  here's  another  piece  to  thank  thy  trouble. 
\Gives  him  more  momy. 

Sol.  I  thank  you,  my  good  lord.  \Exit. 

Mort.  Well,  now  our  sun 

Begins  to  shine  in  heaven  ! 

Q.  Isa.  This  doth  reverse 

I..ong  years  of  suffered  wrong  ! — To  fly  in  a  boat ! — 
I  think  it  was  last  week  he  swore  I  should  not 
Return  to  share  his  palace ! 

Mort.  Tis  like  that  palace 

Will  be  a  prison  soon  X 

Q.  Isa.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  like  !— 

Come,  I'll  go  in  :  this  news  hath  wearied  me — 
Yet  made  me  wondrous  glad !    I  pray  you,  dear. 
Give  me  your  arm. — O  gentle  Mortimer, 
We  shall  have  leisure  now  to  please  our  love !     {Exeunt 
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Scene  W.—TIu  sea^ast  near  Bristol. 

Enter,  in  a  boat,  King  Edward,  with  Young  Despensbr 
rffwing. 

Y.  Des.  My  lord,  I  think  we've  missed  them. 

K.  Edw.  Thou  Providence, 

Look  down  and  save  us  from  these  hungry  wolves 
That  would  devour  our  spirits ! 

Y.  Des.  Alas  !  I  fear 

The  wolves  will  catch  us — I  can  row  no  further, 

\Drops  his  oars. 

K.  Edw.  Thou  ring's!  our  knell  to  Heaven ! — Well, 
well,  I  reck  not ; 
But  almost  would  yield  up  to  Fortune's  malice, 
What,  if  she  gained,  she  might  not  care  to  keep  1 

Y.  Des.  Be  cheered,  my  lord.— See  how  these  gentle 
beams 
Anoint  our  path,  as  though  Heaven  still  were  pleased 
To  own  your  title. 

K.  Edw.  I've  no  joy,  Despenser, 

To  mark  their  beauty. — No ;  this  golden  moonlight, 
Fitting  so  sweetly  to  a  lover's  dream, 
Is  to  a  hunted  wretch,  fl)'ing  for  life, 
But  a  reminder  of  how  harsh  a  space 
Doth  lie  'twixt  peace  and  him ! — O  good  Despenser, 
Look  what  a  world  is  lost  me,  and  what's  left ! 
The  King  of  England  flying  in  this  boat : 
His  kingdom  stol'n,  his  crown  plucked  off,  his  friends 
All  changed  or  scattered ;  and  himself  (alone  I) 
Hunted  like  a  rat — most  like  to  die  like  one ! 

K  Des.  My  lord,  make  haste  to  land— I  hear  their 
oars !  [A  sound  of  oars  is  heard. 
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K.   Edw.   Too  late,   I   think,   to  'scape   them ! — O 

I  would  to  God  we  twain  were  twenty  men, 

We'd  make  this  traitor  Beaumont  kneel  for  peace— 

But,  damning  thought,  that  we  must  yield  to  him  ! 

{They  land. 

Enter,    in   anotlur    boat,    Beaumont    and    a  party    of 
Soldiers,  who  land  and  surround  the  King  and  De- 

SPEtJSER. 

Beau.  Yield,  yield,  my  lord  ! 

K.  Edw.  First  say 

What  false-sworn  traitor  dares  to  hunt  his  King  ? 

Beau.  My  lord. 

You  are  our  prisoners  to  her  Grace  the  Queen. 

A".  Edw.  Thou    slave  ! — if    thou   dost    say   so    much 
again, 
I'll  give  thee  back  an  answer,  thou  shalt  cry 
The  King  still  lives  ! 

Beau.  My  lord,  in  spite  offence. 

It  is  my  duty  to  arrest  your  Grace. 

K.  Edw.  Thy  duly,  cur  !     It  was  thy  duty  once 
To  lick  my  hand,  as  now  it  is  to  bite  it — 
And  the  same  duty  spurred  thee ! 

Beau.  My  lord,  I  trust 

It  shall  agaia — I  trust,  my  lord,  this  quarrel 
Will  soon  be  settled,  and  your  Grace  restored. 

K.  Edw.  Cod  give  me  grace  to  hang  you  traitors ! — ^So 
It  shall  be  settled  !     (Despenser  plucks  his  cloak.)     (To 

Despenser)  Do  we  seem  too  rash  ? — 
(To  Beaumont)  Well,  tell  the  Queen  we  will  apologize 
To  the  whole  nation,  and  amend  our  faults ! — 
Now  do  your  duty — there,  pick  up  our  swords  1 

\The  King  and  Despenser  throw  down  their  swords. 
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Beau.  My  lord,  I  pray  you  follow  us  to  the  Queen. 

K.  Edw.  The  Queen !   the  Queen !— Still  wilt  thou 
buzz  of  that  1 
Fellow,  if  thou'rt  not  sent  to  make  me  mad. 
Force  not  mine  ears  to  tingle  with  that  name ! — 
The  thought  will  make  me  burst  I — Unblushing  hag  I 
That  Edward  should  be  prisoner  to  thy  toy  I 
The  King,  thy  lord,  a  public  jest — while  thou 
Dost  work  thy  pleasure  with  thy  cursed  shame. 
The  damned  Mortimer ! — Go  on,  sir,  now.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  I. — Westminster  Hall. 

Enter  Queen  Isabel,  Mortimer,  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, other  Bishops,  Lords,  Genilemen,  Officers,  etc. 

A.  of  West.    Madam,  fair  day  ! — (TI"  Mortimer)  My 
lord,  how  speeds  this  business 
Anent  the  Prince's  coronation  ? 

Mart.  As  aptly  as  could  fall— Heaven  guide  the  end  ! 

A.  of  West.  Amen,  my  lord !     Hath  the  King  done  as 
hoped, 
And  given  up  the  crown  to  his  young  son  ? 

Mart.  Lord  Leicester  and  my  lord  of  Hereford 
Have  gone  to  Kcnilworth  to  inform  the  King 
Of  the  Council's  wish,  and  to  persuade  the  crowa 
This  very  hour  we  do  expect  them  back. — 
And  here  they  come  with  it 

Enter  hv-icESTZK,  followed  by  the  BISHOPS  oF  Lincoln 
and  Hereford,  and  other  Lords ;  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  bearing  the  crown. 

{To  Leicester)  Welcome,  my  lord. 

I  pray  you,  tell — hath  the  King  yielded  it? 
Zeie.  Ay,  of  his  own  word  spokea 
ifort.  'Tis  well  done  I 

Q.  /so.  I  do  beseech  you  how  my  lord  doth  seem  ? — 

Gave  he  it  easily? 
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IaU.  Not  easily,  madam. 

At  first  he  said— by  God,  he  would  not  yield  it ! 
And  then — let  take  who  would ;  he  was  no  King, 
Since  he  was  treated  so  !     But  yet  as  oft 
As  we  did  offer  to,  his  mood  would  change. 
And  grow  most  violent     Once  on  his  brow 
He  struck  a  heavy  blow  which  made  him  reel : 
Then  changed  as  sudden,  called  himself  a  fool. 
And  asked  us  why  we  came — which  soon  rememb'ring, 
He  said  most  ruefully  he  could  not  yield 
■What  God  had  given ;  but  if  we  would  so  steal  it, 
Why,  we  might  take  it  from  him ;  and  prayed  Heaven, 
With  tears,  to  bless  his  son ! 

B.  of  Her<.  My  lord  of  Leicester 

Doth  too  much  colour  it     In  the  same  breath. 
He  cursed  the  Queen  and  noble  Mortimer.    ' 

Mori.  Well,  well,  'tis  like  enough,  and  we  forgive  it 
My  good  lord  Hereford — that  matter,  sir, 
We  lately  thought  on — will  you  now  persuade. 
As  you  did  show  to  me  on  holy  proof, 
How  'tis  a  lawful  and  a  righteous  act 
To  punish  princes  for  the  public  good  ? 

B.  of  Here.  It  is,  indeed,  my  lord  :  none  may  deny  It. 

Mart.  Persuade  the  Queen,  my  lord,  how  lawful  'tis ; 
For  she  hath  tender  doubts  if  we  do  well. 

B.  of  Here.  Madam,  the  King  hath  broke  the  Country's 
laws. 
Which  'tis  the  very  use  of  kings  to  keep. 
Or  else  lay  down  their  charge  :  for  to  so  do 
Is  to  defraud  the  right,  and  break  with  Heaven 
Which  gave  the  power  for  this  :  as  in  true  W'rit, 
Saul  was  from  out  his  royal  kingdom  thrust 
Because  he  would  not  govern  after  Heaven. — 
Therefore  I  say  the  King  your  husband,  madam, 
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Is  lawfully  deposed,  who  hath  conspired 
To  wrong  his  sacred  trust 

Q.  Isa.  You  speak  deep  words, — 

Alas !  I  fear  my  lord  hath  much  misused 
The  trust  he  held  1 

B.  of  Hirt.  Madam,  indeed  he  hath : 

And  though  most  grievous  to  be  spoke,  dear  madam. 
The  truth  must  yet  be  told ;  for  since  that  time 
The  King  your  husband's  reigned^-so  long  the  State 
Hath  been  misjudged  and  spoiled :  wherefore  these  lords 
Have  by  a  common  voice  removed  his  trust, 
And  given  your  son  the  crown, 

Q.  ha.  Sir,  I  know  well 

That  private  griefs  are  nought — nay,  wicked  seem 
In  face  of  public  good.     Lord  Mortimer 
Hath  told  me  your  desire.     I'll  hide  my  trouble 
In  England's  joy ;  and  what  your  wisdoms  rule, 
Thereto  will  join  such  feeble  power  I  have, 
And  hope  that  best  shall  spring, 

B.  of  Here.  Right  spoken,  madam, 

And  like  your  noble  Grace  ! — Madam,  this  Council 
Hath  for  your  son's  protection,  till  he's  grown 
To  riper  years,  chosen  Lord  Mortimer, 
Together  with  your  Grace,  his.  natural  guide  : — 
And  may  you  both  live  long  to  help  him  so  ! 

Q.  Isa.  I  thank  you,  sir. — Is  my  son  sent  for  here  ? 

£.  of  Here.  Madam,  he  is ;  and  we  expect  him  now. 

A.  of  West.  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Prince  Edward. 
Mort.  My  lord  of  Hereford, 

Give  him  the  crown,  and  all  our  welcomes,  too. 

B,  of  Here.   My  lord,  I  give  you  joy,  that  now  are 

King. 
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P.  Edw.  {to  Mortimer).  Tell  me,  my  lord,  where  is 

the  King,  my  father  ? 
Mort.  My  lord,  he  is  in  keeping  Tor  a  time, 
Until  the  kingdom,  which  hath  been  misruled, 
Be  straightly  set  again. 

F.  Edw.  I  like  it  not— 

Lord  Mortimer,  I  know  not  by  what  right 
You  and  these  lords  detain  my  father  so. 

Mart.  My  lord,  because  he  hath  misruled  the  kingdom. 
The  people  have  been  pleased  to  take  the  crown. 
And  give  it  to  your  Grace. 
P.  Edw.  {to  the  Queen).  Is  this  your  will? 
Q.  ha.  'Tis  to  my  sorrow,  Edward ;  but  the  wish 
Of  the  whole  people  must  have  our  respect, 

B.  of  Here.   Here  is  the  crown,  my  lord. — Your  noble 
father 
Doth  freely  yield  it  up ;  and  prays  your  Grace 
May  use  it  better  than  himself  hath  done. 

\pff€rs  tlie  eroivn. 
P.    Edw.  Traitor,   how  dare   you    speak    against  my 
father  ?— 
Know  you  his  son  will  have  no  wicked  tongues 
To  whisper  lying  tales  of  better  men  ! 
B.  of  Here.  My  lord,  will  you  be  pleased  to  take  this 
crown  ?  \Offers  the  crozvn  again. 

As  I'm  an  honest  and  a  Christian  man, 
The  nation  have  desired  his  Grace  to  change. 
And  he  hath  yielded  it  most  willingly. 
P.  Edw.  Ay,  when  your  envious  malice  forced  him 
to  it  \ — 
And  think  you  now,  when  you  have  plucked  him  down. 
His  son  will  take  the  spoil  which  you  have  robbed  ? 
B.  of  Here.  Once  more,   my  lord,  pray  you  receive 
the  crown.  ^Offers  it  again. 
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P.  Edw.  I  will  not,  sir  ! — not,  by  the  righteous  God 
Who  hath  commanded  sons  to  honour  parents ! 

Q.  ha.  Then  honour  me,  who  am  thy  mother,  Edward. 

P.  Edw.  Mother,  I  will,  when  you  shall  join  with  me 
To  show  my  father  honour  1 

Mort  Come,  you  speak 

Too  rudely  to  the  Queen  ! 

P.  Edw.  Keep  back  your  frowns  !— 

Lord  Mortimer,  who  gave  you  right  to  guard 
My  mother's  pleasure  ? 

Mort.  My  lord,  I'd  have  you  know 

The  Commons  have  appointed  me  Protector 
Over  the  kingdom,  and  your  Grace  to  boot. 

P.  Edw.  Then  let  the  Commons  know,  when  Edward 
needs  one. 
He  will  not  choose  his  father's  murderer  ! 

[Mortimer  draws  his  sword.     Leicester  and  the 
others  hold  him  back. 

Leit.  {to  Mortimer).  Stand  back,  my  lord !  are  you 
gone  mad  ? 

Mort.  Fear  not,  sirs. — 

'T was  but  a  sudden  rage  his  speech  provoked. 
To  have  my  duty  touched. — \Tq  Prince  Edward)  My 

royal  lord, 
I  crave  your  pardon  to  have  showed  this  anger. 
And  for  the  question  of  your  father's  care, 
I  do  beseech  your  noble  Grace  remove 
That  most  injurious  doubt 

P.  Edw.  I  will  deny  it 

Soon  as  my  father's  free — till  then  J  will  not ! 
I  would  have  deeds,  not  words. — {To  the  Bishop  of 

Hereford)  Take  back  this  crown  ; 
And  tell  my  father,  while  he  lives  to  wear  it, 
Edward  will  never  help  his  foes  to  steal  it !  \ExU. 
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B.  of  Here.  Well,  my  good  lords,  this  is  a  bootless 
day ! 
The  Prince  is  fixed  to  spoil  us. 

Leic  My  lord,  go  after  him ; 

And  use  your  utmost  prayers,  clad  in  sweet  speech, 
To  win  him  to  our  patK 

B.  of  Here.  Ill  try,  but  fear  it.— 

{To  Mortimer)   Shall  we   to-morrow  meet  again,  my 
lord? 

Mort.  Ay,  ay,  to-morrow. 

\Exeunt  all  except  Mortimer  and  the  Queen, 

Q.  fsa.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  ? 

Mori.  Think  you  the  same  ? — Because  the  King  must 
die! 

Q.  ha.  By  Heaven,  I  did  think  oft 

Mort.  This  early  frost 

Will  nip  our  blossom  else. — Think  not  of  love. 
Or  crown,  or  kingdom,  while  this  dotard  lives  ! 
'Twill  be  a  sword  to  hang  o'er  both  our  heads. 
And  fall  when  lightest  dreamed  !    This  rotten  bough 
Will,  of  its  own  weight,  snap  ;  but  left  to  fall. 
Most  like  will  drop  on  us. — If  we  are  wise. 
We  shall  leap  o'er  this  doubt ;  ay,  and  our  throw 
Put  beyond  Fortune's  cast ! — We  two  have  climbed 
Upon  a  giddy  hill ;  and  now,  half-way, 
A  little  halt  may  roll  us  down  to  depths 
Our  feet  ne'er  set  to  range  :  but  once  on  top 
(No  middle  height  is  safe),  we  then  may  laugh 
At  all  the  world  below  !     This  capless  King, 
That  seems  so  small  a  pebble  in  our  way, 
Is  yet  the  rock  which  bars  our  passage  up. 
And  makes  our  climbing  vain.     If  he  be  moved, 
We  soon  shall  reach  the  top :  but  leave  him  there — 
And  farewell  our  desires ! 
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Q.  Isa.  Say  what  you'd  do  ? 

I  wish  him  dead— nay,  hate  his  very  thought 
As  I  love  only  thee !  But  yet  I  would  not 
Call  murder  to  our  help.  If  he  might  die 
By  natural  means — could  it  be  ended  so — 
I  think  I'd  have  it  done.  I  should  be  glad 
To  hear  he  was  removed. 

Mort  I  see  your  drift ; 

And  'tis  the  very  same  which  charged  my  thought 
Before  I  spake  this  hint — Some  means,  already, 
I've  shaped  unto  that  end.     This  Kenilworth 
Is  but  a  gilded  dungeon — a  close  palace. 
To  fat  the  dissolute  King ;  wherein  his  jailor 
(More  pitiful  to  him  than  kind  to  us) 
Pretends  to  show  him  spite  ;  but  secretly 
Doth  feed  him,  as  he  loves,  with  delicate  morsels, 
Making  him  strong  for  rage. — He'd  quickly  burst 
The  pretty  wires  that  hold  him,  and  our  work 
Be  all  to  do  again. — But  that  hole's  stopped 
Which  threatened  ail  our  dam  :  for  the  same  hour 
My  lord  of  Leicester  had  his  business  done, 
A  trusty  messenger  removed  the  King 
Unto  a  surer  cage  ! 

Q.  Isa.  Well,  'tis  best  done. — 

\A  knocking  is  heard. 
But  some  one  knocks  at  the  door. 

Mort.  Come  in,  I  say. — 

'Tis  that  Maltravers  I  did  send  to  fetch 
The  King  to  Berkeley. 

Enter  Maltravers. 
(To  Maltravers)  — Well,  sir,  have  you  thrived? 

Mai.  I  have,  my  lord — the  King  doth  lie  in  Berkeley. 
Mort.  Doth  lie,  thou  say'st } 
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Mai.  When  we  were  come  to  Berkeley, 

He  called  so  loudly — Murder,  we  were  forced 
To  put  him  in  the  cells  under  the  castle. 

Mart.  Did  he  complain  of  that  ? 

Mai.  Ay,  cursed  us  all : 

But  more  especially  cursed  you,  my  lord ; 
And  called  her  Grace,  the  Queen,  such  filthy  names, 
I  dare  not  tell  you. 

Mart.  Did  you  let  it  pass  ? 

Mai.  Why,  no,  my  lord :  but  in  the  road  I  did, 
Because  I  feared  the  people  would  take  part — 
But  when  we  got  him  down,  I  questioned  him 
How  he  dared  call  the  Queen  and  you  such  things ; 
And  in  a  rage  he  boxed  me  on  the  cheek. 
And  said  I  was  a  villain  sent  by  you  : 
And  then  myself  and  Gumey  set  on  him. 
And  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  beat  him  so, 
That  he  became  as  quiet  as  a  child. 

Mart.  Well,  well,  that's  meat  for  kings !— How  say 
you,  sir? 
Did  he  eat  heartily  at  supper  ? 

Mai.  Why,  no,  my  lord ; 

We  gave  him  none — I've  heard  it  said  wild  beasts 
When  starved  grow  tame  as  lambs. 

Mart.  And  so  you  thought 

To  try  it  on  this  lion  ? 

Mai.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Mort.  Did  he  grow  humble  ? 

Mai.  In  the  mom,  my  lord, 

Gumey  went  to  him,  and — Good  Master  Gumey, 
I  pray  you  give  me  breakfast — thus  he  spoke — 
J^or  Gois  sake,  do  it! — not — Thou  damned  Gurney  t 
Or — Devil  lake  tha,  villain  I 

Mort  Well,  thou  art  a  knave !— 
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And  didst  thou  give  him  breakfast  ? 

MaL  No,  my  lord — 

And  presently  he  asked  us  to  be  shaved ; 
And  Gurney  fetched  some  water  from  the  moat, 
Whereat  he  *gan  to  weep,  and  said  his  tears 
Were  sweet  warm  water  that  we  could  not  help  : — 
Which  shows,  my  lord,  I  think,  he's  grown  more  humble. 

Mort.  Why,  so  it  does. — Did  you  aught  else  ? 

MaL  Anon 

He  raved  at  you,  and  called  the  Queen  a  rag ; 
And  swore  he  was  the  King  so  bitterly, 
That  I  bade  Gurney  fetch  a  broken  kettle, 
And  put  it,  for  a  crown,  upon  his  head ; 
Which  scratching  blood,  he  flew  upon  us  both ; 
And  we  were  forced  to  beat  him  o'er  again 
Until  he  begged  our  grace. 

Mort,  I  see  youVe  got 

This  lion  fast  in  chains. 

Mai,  Ay,  so  we  have. — 

I  trust,  my  lord,  the  Queen^s  not  angered  with  us. 

Mo7i,  No,  no,  she  knows  you  only  work  her  good. 
She  is  but  moved  by  trouble  this  same  King 
Hath  wrought  her  spirit — Look  you  :  are  you  a  man 
To  hold  a  secret,  and  ne'er  let  temptation 
Unlock  the  place  where't  lies  ? 

MaL  My  lord,  I'll  do 

Whate'er  you  wish,  and  never  tell't  when  done. 

Mort.  Well,  your  own  favour  lies  upon  your  trust ; 
Which  if  you  break,  never  expect  to  hve. — 
Look  you,  the  King  must  die — by  natural  means, 
Such  as  your  wit  hath  told,  'tis  better  done, 
Than  common  violence,  which  leaves  a  tale 
To  tell  against  itself. — But  so  it  fall, 
The  manner  shall  not  choose. — Do  as  you  think 
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To  be  the  wisest  plan. 

Mai.  My  lord,  'tis  best 

As  you  do  hint :  but  fdling  that,  I  know 
A  trick  whose  cunning  never  can  be  guessed, 
But  yet  brings  certain  death. 

Mori.  Well,  do  your  work. — 

You  shall  have  satisfaction. — If  anon 
You  send  not  word  'tis  done  of  nature  so, 
A  signal  shall  be  given  you  to  end  it 

Mai.  Trust    me,    my    lord :    I'll    quickly    send    you 
word. — 
Good  day  to  your  Graces !  \Exil. 

Mori.  Now  that  mauer's  done. 

Q.  Isa.  Give  me  your  hand.     I  say  amen  to  it — 
But  speak  not  of  it  yet  t 

MoH.  Come,  come,  have  joy,     \Exeuni. 


SCEME  II. — A  worn  in  Berkeley  Castle,  wUh  a  bed  in  the 
background. 

Enter  Maltravers  and  Gurnev,  who  draw  the  curtains 
and  discover  King  Edward  sleeping. 

Gur.  Think  you  he  makes  pretence  to  be  asleep  ? 

Mai.  No,  faith :  he  hath  not  slept  these  seven  nights 
past, 
Not  since  we  moved  him  from  the  cells  below. — 
'Twere  nothing  wondrous  he  should  fall  at  times. 

Gur.  Last  night  I  beat  the  drum  beneath  his  bed 
Till  mine  arms  ached,  and  somehow  I  dropped  to  sleep 
Spite  of  my  watching. 

Mai.  Curse  his  stubborn  spirit ! 
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I  never  knew  a  man  to  live  so  long 
With  such  persuasion. 

Gur.  If  he  die  not  soon. 

We  shall  be  moved,  and  so  lose  our  reward. 

Mai.  Hark  you — he  dreams  of  something. 

K.  Edw.  Soft,  my  crown ! — 

I'll  give  it  to  you  ! — 0  Jesu,  take  these  men ! — 
I  fear  their  looks  1 

Gur.  He  speaks  of  us. 

Mai.  Hark  you. 

K.  Edw.  Here's  sweet  warm  water  that  my  tears  will 
give  me ! — 
No  man  can  blame  them  ! — O  help  me,  God ! — Have 
mercy  1  [  Wakes. 

Mai.  Good  morning,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Edw.  Is  it  the  morning? 

1  dreamt  that  I  was  dead  and  in  my  grave. 
And  that  both  you  and  Gumey  jumped  on  me, 
And  stamped  upon  my  soul  till  it  was  fled. — 

0  God  !  I  would  forget  the  thoughts  of  it !  [Rises. 
Mai.  My  lord,  will  you  take  breakfast  ? 

Gur.  Will  you,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Villains,  how  dare  ye  mock  me  to  my  face  ! — 
Give  me  a  morsel  but  to  hush  my  pangs : 
I'll  thank  you  for  a  crust,  so  it  be  clean  ; 
And  pardon  what  I  said  ! 

Mai.  My  lord,  the  Queen 

Hath  made  complaint  your  Grace  doth  grow  too  fet 

K.  Edw.  Go  on,  and  say  your  worst ! — I  am  a  fool 
To  seem  in  wrath,  for  that  doth  please  you. — O, 
The  Queen  did  say  so  ! — Give  me  help,  sweet  Heaven  ! — 

1  think  I'm  mad !  [Flings  himself  down  on  the  bed. 
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Enttr  a  Messenger. 

Mai.  What  news  from  Nottingham  ? 

Ma.  I  was  to  give  you  this,  and  then  depart — 

\Gives  him  a  Utter. 
I  think  you  know  the  token  P 

Mali.  Ay,  ay,  I  read  it     [Exit  Messenger. 

(To  Gurney)  This  is  a  certain  warrant  for  our  business, 
Writ  by  the  cunning  lord  of  Hereford. — 
Go,  fetch  the  instruments  I  told  you  of. — 
I'll  stay,  and  keep  him  quiet    {Exit  Gurnev, — Tlu  King 
risesandapproacltes}AM.TRJiV^RS.) — Good  my  lord. 
Will  you  to  bed  and  sleep  now  ? 

JT.  Edw.  All's  night  and  sleep  I — 

I  have  foigot  the  light ! — Good  sir,  be  patient : 
A  few  poor  words  I'll  tell  you  of  my  thoughts. 
And  pray  you  send  to  those  which  keep  me  here. — 
O,  if  there's  mercy,  tell  them  of  my  grief ! 
I  have  been  a  foolish  King — tell  them  I  know  it. 
And  would  repent  me ! — O  sir,  tell  them  that  I 
Tell  Isabel,  my  Queen,  I  would  but  beg 
To  live  in  some  poor  cottage  till  I  die. 
And  pluck  the  flowers  in  Spring,  and  so  forget 
I  e'er  was  King !    Tell  you  the  Queen  of  this — 
I  think  she  cannot  know  it— and  say  'tis  all 
Poor  Edward  asks  for  ! 

Mai.  My  lord,  I'll  let  them  know.— 

But  for  this  hour,  do  pray  your  Grace  to  sleep. 

K.  Edw.  O  you  did  never  speak  so  sweet  before ! 
I  know  not  why — your  kindness  makes  me  fear 
More  than  your  spite.— God  pardon  me  the  thought, 
But  yet  I  think  that  smile  had  murder  in  it ! 

MaL  My  lord,  you  miss  my  thoughts — I  would  not 
hurtyoa 
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K,  Edw.  Sir,  I  will  not  to  bed — yet  Fm  too  weak 
If  you  should  say  I  shall ! — O  Jesu,  help  ! 
And  put  some  pity  in  these  tigers'  hearts  ! — 
I  cannot  fly  their  malice  ! 

MaL  Fie,  ^'^  my  lord  ! 

You  do  us  spite. — I  pray  you,  get  to  bed. 

K,  Edw,  That  you  may  murder  me  ? — I  know  you 
will ! 
Tis  in  your  mind  there,  written  in  your  eyes  ! — 
I  know  you  mean  to  do  it ! 

MaL  I  see  your  Grace 

Will  think  no  good — sit,  if  you  like  it  better. 

K.  Edw,  Well,  well,  I'll  do  your  will     It  matters  not 
If  wretched  Edward  die  an  hour  too  soon  ! — 
No  man  will  weep  !     Help  me  to  reach  the  bed — 
A  faintness  numbs  me — is  it  not  grown  darker  ? 

MaL  Why,  yes,  my  lord,  it  is. — This  way,  my  lord. 

[Helps  him  to  bed. 
I'll  draw  the  curtain  that  your  Grace  may  sleep. 

[Draws  to  the  curtains. 

Re-enter  Gurney  with  instruments. 

Gur.  Is  he  asleep? 

Mai.  Fast — you  may  hear  him  breathe. 

Are  thy  nerves  set  to  do  what  we  are  bid  ? 

Gur.  I  had  a  dram  just  now — I'm  ready  for't. 

MaL  Mind  not  if  he  should  call  when  we  go  to  him. 

Gur.  Damn  him  !  he  struck  at  me  the  other  night, 
Because  I  put  the  kettle  on  his  head. 
And  called  him  King. — I  never  thought  his  arm 
Had  kept  such  strength  ! 

MaL  Give  me  the  irons — quick  I 

Come  now,  to  do't — press  down  the  pillows — now  I 

[2hey  murder  him. 
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Scene  I. — An  open  place  outside  Berkeley  CasfU. 

Enter  Leicester  and  Montacute,  -with  other  Lords, 
Captains,  eU.,  and  a  body  ^Soldiers  carrying  torches. 

Mont.  The  Prince  doth  lag — he  hath  been  gone  an 
hour. 

Leic.   I  trust  to  God  no  accident  hath  fallen  I 
But  it  was  strange,  his  bent  to  go  alone 
Into  that  adder's  nesL 

3nd  Lord.  Look,  look,  my  lord ! — 

I  see  lights  in  the  windows. 

3«/  Lord.  They're  gone  now. 

\st  Lord.  I  fear  some  devil  walks  which  makes  night 
black ! 
Already  I  have  heard  three  screech  owls  hoot, 
Which  is  a  sign  of  evlL 

A  Capt.  Tis  like  enoi^h 

With  such  a  hell  so  near ! 

Leie.  Ay,  God  have  pity ! — 

The  King  doth  waste  his  grief  In  yonder  castle ; 
Wherein  each  horrid  hour  of  each  day 
The  cursed  Maltravers  doth  rack  his  wit 
To  scheme  new  tortures.     Sometimes  in  the  night 
'Tis  said  they  beat  a  drum  beneath  his  window. 
To  scare  his  wearied  spirit  from  its  rest 
When  'twould  seek  pi^  in  forgetful  dreams. 
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And  when  he  craves  for  water  to  be  washed, 

They  fill  his  bason  from  the  filthy  moat 

That  stinks  with  rotting  slime.     And  when  at  times, 

Half  mad  with  proud  remembrance  of  his  wrongs. 

He  calls  for  his  lost  crown — with  savage  glee 

They  clap  a  ragged  kettle  on  his  head 

Till  his  poor  blood  streams  down.     And  sometimes  when 

His  father's  spirit  kindles  at  their  use, 

And  with  a  sudden  buffet  he  beats  off 

A  cursed  hound,  the  yelping  pack  set  on. 

And  bear  him  down,  and  claw  him  so,  almost' 

The  weak  ghost  flees  him  ! 

1st  Lord,  God  reward  them  !      \A  bell  tolls. 

Mont.  Hark  1— 

What  means  this  ringing  ? 

Leic.  Some  bright  star  set  I — But  see. 

Here  comes  the  Prince. 

Enter  FRiiiCE  Edward. 

(To  the  Prince)  God  save  your  Grace ! 

P.  Edw.  Amen  ! 

Leic.  My  lord,   what  means  this  bell  we  have  just 
heard  ? 

P.  Edw.  It   means,   my    lords,   a    damned    deed   is 
done ! — 
The  King  my  father's  dead  I  \T^  ^^^  ^^<''^- 

Leic.  Dead ! 

P.  Edw.  Ay,  murdered  ! — 

Ay,  by  the  Queen  and  Roger  Mortimer ! 
My  lords,  this  is  no  time  to  start  at  words : — 
The  Queen  hath  done  it,  and  her  paramour, 
The  cursed  Mortimer. 

Leic.  May  heaven  and  hell 

Join  their  divided  powers  to  punish  it  1 
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Mont.  My  lord,  how  fell  his  murder? 

P.  EiuK  I  know  not  how. — 

I  saw  him  lying  there  where  they  had  left  him ; 
No  mark  upon  his  body  for  a  sign ; 
But  all  his  noble  face  tortured  and  swoln. 
As  plain  as  if  his  ghost  did  cry  out — Murder  I 
And  one  within  the  castle  that  was  hid, 
Told  me  his  shrieks  sounded  so  horribly 
As  almost  made  the  listener  mad  to  hear  them. 

Leic.  Are  yet  the  villains  hanged,  my  lord,  which  did 
it? 

P.   Edw.    No,  they  are  fled  abroad;  but  have  left 
papers 
Proving  the  bloody  guilt  of  Mortimer. 

Leic.  With  Heaven's  good  will,  he  shall  be  hanged 
instead ! — 
My  lord,  you  are  now  King,  and  we  your  servants ; 
And  as  there's  help  in  men,  and  truth  in  oaths, 
Truly  well  help  you.     I'll  be  first  to  cry — 
God  save  King  Edward  ! 

AU.  God  save  King  Edward  ! 

P.  Edw.  I  thank  you,  sirs ;  and  with  your  help  will 
trust 
To  set  the  kingdom  straight,  which  many  years 
Hath  suffered  grievous  wrong.— -But  first,  my  lords, 
We'll  pluck  this  coward  from  my  father's  throne 
His  bloody  feet  have  climbed  ! 

Leic.  My  lord,  our  force 

Doth  daily  gather  strength ;  and  soon,  I  trust, 
May  lay  the  villain  siege  in  Nottingham. 

Enter  an  Officer. 
Off.  {to  the  Prince).   Lord  Beaumont  doth  desire  to 
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il/iw/.  From  Nottingham,  my  lord  ! 

P,  Edw,  (to  Officer).  Let  him  come  in. — 

\Exit  Officer,  who  re-enters  with  Lord  Beaumont. 

(To  Lord  Beaumont)  How  dares  Lord  Beaumont  seek 

his  master's  son, 
That  master  he  did  bring  to  death  by  treason  ? 

Z.  Beau,  To  death,  my  lord  ! 

P,  Edw,  Ay,  ay — to  death,  Lord  Beaumont. 

[Beaumont  kneels  to  the  Prince. 

Z.  Beau,  My  gracious  lord,  be  pleased  to  pardon  me 
That  most  unwilling  wrong  ! — To  repent  which, 
I  come,  my  lord,  to  offer  you  the  keys 
Of  Nottingham,  where  now  this  traitor  lies 
Who  did  the  evil. 

P,  Edw,  Well,  thou  bring'st  a  bribe 

Which  should  forgive  the  blackest  fiend  m  hell. 
Saving  this  Mortimer. — I  do  forgive  thee  : 
But  see  thou  stand'st  this  time  :  tiu*n  not  again. 

Z.  Beau,  My  lord,  I  never  will.  [Beaumont  rises, 

P,  Edw.  The  third  night  hence 

We'll  meet  you  at  the  gates  as  soon  as  dark. 
And  then  confront  this  devil. — Is  his  army 
Affected  in  our  favour  ? 

Z.  Beau,  My  lord,  each  man 

Is  burning  to  be  free  and  join  your  Grace. 

P,  Edw,  My  lords,  you  see  the  tide  hath  reached  its 
spring, 
And  runs  quick  to  us. — (To  Lord  Beaumont)  Now,  sir, 

fare  you  well : 
We  give  you  thanks,  and  will  reward  your  pains. 

\Exit  Lord  Beaumont, 

Enter  an  Officer. 
Off,  My  lord,  Sir  William  Eland  asks  for  your  Grace. 
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P.  Edw.  Another  wind  changed  heavens  I — Bid  him 
welcoma 
\Exit  Officer,  who  returns  with  Sir  William  Eland. 
(T0  Sir  W.  Eland)  Sir  William  Eland,  do  you  bring 

to  us 
That  traitor  Mortimer  ? 

Sir  Ifi  El.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

But  I  have  come  to  bring  your  Grace  to  him. 

P.  Edw.  That's  still  sweet  welcome. 

Sir  IV. El.  My  lord,  may  I  speak  here? 

P.  Edw.  Ay,  sir,  speak  out :  I've  not  the  commonest 
soldier 
That  would  betray  me. 

Sir  iV.  El.  My  lord,  he  is  a  villain, 

A  cursed  villain,  that  I  would  betray. 

P.  Edw.  He  "is,  indeed — the  devil  should_not  blame 
thee. 

Sir  W.  El.   My  lord,  there  is  a  secret  stair  in  the 
castle, 
Known  only  to  the  Queen  and  Mortimer; 
Whereby  that  villain  doth  go  to  her  Grace, 
And  no  man  know  it. — This  I  have  discovered  ; 
And,  if  your  Grace  consent,  will  lead  you  there ; 
When  with  a  little  force  you  may  surprise 
And  make  them  prisoners. 

P.  Edw.  My  lords,  how  like  you  this  P 

Leic.  I  think  it  is  the  very  plan,  my  lord. 
To  take  the  villain. 

P.  Edw.  (to  Sir  W.  Eland).  Is  Mortimer 
Absent  from  Nottingham  i 

Sir  fV.  El.  He  is,  my  lord, 

Till  the  third  night  from  now. 

P.  Edw.  I  know  his  business. 

Well,  look  you,  sir. — On  that  night  he  returns 
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Meet  me  before  the  gates,  and  we'll  do  this. 

Sir  W-.  £i.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord ;  and  I  believe 
Your  Grace  will  find  small  trouble  at  the  gates. 

/*.  £iiw.  I  know  that,  too. — Good  night 

Sir  W.  El.  Good  night,  my  lord.    {Exit. 

P.  Eiiw.  Now  shall  we  smoke  this  fox  right  in  his  hole ! — 
Three  ages  in  three  nights  I — Come  on,  my  lords  I 
This  very  hour  we'll  march  for  Nottingham  I        \Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  room  in  Nottingham  Castle,  with  Queen 
Isabel  seated. 

Q.  Jsa.  Come  in,  I  say  ! — Was't  not  a  knock  this  time? 
I've  said  Come  in  three  times,  and  no  one  answered  ! — 
I  am  befooled  by  mine  own  beating  heart, 
Which  sets  the  pulses  knocking  at  my  brain ! — 
Alack,  if  ever  I  should  knock  at  heaven, 
Who'll  say  to  me — Come  in  i    {Starts  up.)    God's  peace 

be  in  ye ! 
This  wind  will  rack  my  soul ! — 'Tis  as  each  ghost 
Which  ever  died  within  these  walls  had  come 
To  spirit  me  to-night !   ( Opens  the  easement  and  looks  out.) 

— Why  now,  'tis  still, 
And  scarce  a  zephyr  stirs ! — My  senses  fool  me ! 

\Sits  down  again. 
0  that  some  messenger  would  soon  arrive ! 
This  dread  suspense  is  worse  a  thousand  times 
Than  knowledge  of  worst  done ! — Where's  Mortimer? 

0  Mortimer,  if  thou  couldst  stop  this  thing, 

1  think  I  should  be  eased  !^I  fear  you  cannot ! — 
Then  Heaven,  that  is  o'er  all ! — But  if  'tis  done  t 
Can  Heaven  undo  what's  done? — Alas  !  how  far 
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This  deed  doth  seem  to  put  me  off  from  Heaven  ! — 
I  will  repent  ray  sin — yet  true  repentance 
Is  to  abhor  one's  fault ;  at  least  prefer 
Obedience  unto  Heaven  :  but  my  sin  seems 
Even  to  my  thoughts  so  dear — I  cannot  choose 
To  be  divorced  from  it !     (A  kruxking  is  heard.)    Come 
in,  if  't's  real ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
(To  Messenger)  Well,  sir,  what  brings  you  thus? 

Mes.  Madam,  I  come 

From  Berkeley  Castle 

Q.  Isa.  0 

Ma.  This  letter,  madam, 

I  was  commanded  by  the  Sieur  Maltravers 
To  give  your  Highness. 

Q.  Isa.  Let  me  see  it     {Reads  the  letter.) — Go, 

Find  my  lord  Mortimer.  {Exit  Messenger.) — So  'tis  done 
now  I 

0  Mortimer,  by  my  dear  love  for  thee, 

1  would  this  guilty  deed  were  left  undone  \ 
Thou  hast  no  fears,  thyself:  but  yet  I  fear 

We  two  have  done  a  deed  will  damn  our  souls ! — 
And  yet  'tis  vain  to  wish  that  thing  not  done, 
Which  to  have  done  we've  risked  our  precious  all ! 
And  if  the  choice  were  left  again^I  think 
That  I  should  do  it  again  for  Mortimer ! — 
It  is  too  late  to  question  what  is  done ! 
Too  far  I've  travelled  on  the  road  to  sin 
Ever  to  seek  the  way  I  came !— I  cannot. 
If  I  would  yield  my  stolen  pleasures  back, 
Find  my  lost  path  again  1    But  (worse  on  worse) 
Be  merely  lost  in  mazes  yet  more  dark 
Than  those  I  grope  in  now ! — Yet  I'll  pluck  hope 
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From  black  Despair,  itself !    For  though  no  light 

Doth  beckon  to  return  ;  yet  joy  to  come 

Urges  to  go  on  still. — We  have  done  wrong, 

But  done't  that  good  shall  fall :  and  better  seems 

Now  to  pursue  that  good,  than  idly  rue 

Because  that  wrong  is  done ! — The  King  is  dead. 

Who  did  the  people  ill — and  better  far 

He  should  be  dead  than  reign ! — Is't  right  one  man 

Should  make  a  nation  weep  ? — Heaven  was  his  judge ; 

We  were  the  scourges  merely. — In  this  light  angels 

May  call't  a  righteous  deed ;  and  I'll  believe 

'Tis  full  of  merit ! — Now  he's  dead,  indeed, 

Bold  Mortimer  shall  reign,  and  Isabel 

Shall  help  him  in  the  task  1 — Ay,  that's  the  thought 

Which  makes  my  fear  grow  sweet,  and  drives  out  doubt, 

And  lets  in  possible  joy  ! — I'll  think  no  more 

Of  anything  but  this — that  'twas  for  this 

We've  dared  to  do  what's  done ! 

Ettttr  Mortimer. 

Mort.  Sweet  Isabel, 

The  thing  we've  wished  is  done ! 

Q.  ha.  I  know  it — but 

Do  scarcely  know  if  I  do  wish  it  done  I 

Mort.  Do  you  begin  to  falter? 

Q.  Im.  No,  'tis  gone. 

I  have  no  fears  with  you — but  when  you  go, 
Doubts  come  if  we  have  done  a  thing  to  fear 
Or  to  be  glad  of.  Now,  I  think  we've  done 
The  thing  we  wished,  and  am  resolved  on  joy. 

Mort.  Dear  love,  be  only  firm,  and  joy  indeed 
Shall  smile  on  us. — Be  sure  the  King  is  dead. 

Q.  Isa.  I  know  not  why — but  till  this  deed  was  done, 
I  wished  it  so,  and  only  thought  what  joy 
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'Twould  bring  our  hearts :  but  now  indeed  'tis  done — 
Doubt,  lilte  an  ugly  weed,  in  one  night  grown, 
Hath  tilled  my  soul,  and  choked  the  joy  was  there  t 

Mori.  This  is  not  like  courageous  Isabel, 
Whose  flashing  eye  bade  Mortimer  despatch 
The  dotard  King — that  she  might  call  him  lord  1 

Q.  Isa.  Ay,  Mortimer,  'twas  for  thy  love  I  did  so, 
And  would  do  so  again  I — I'll  think  no  more 
Upon  this  bloody  fault     But  do  not  leave  me 
To  sleep  alone  at  nights — my  busy  thoughts 
May  then  take  shape — I  would  not  dream  of  Edward ! 

Mori.  Is  he  grown  terrible  since  he  is  dead. 
That  was  so  little  minded  when  alive  ? — - 
Banish  these  thoughts !     His  feeble  hand,  that  ne'er 
Could  hold  a  sceptre — now  he  doth  lie  in  the  grave. 
Cannot  rise  up  to  mar  or  threaten  us 
Who  .rule  what  he  despised ! 

Q.  Isa.  Dear  love,  I'll  be  more  brave.— 

Give  me  your  hand.     I  would  not  have  you  think 
That  Isabel  is  weak — that  Isabel 
Who  would  dare  all  things  to  deserve  your  love  ! 

Mori.  Foiget  this  empty  nothing  that  was  King. 
Let  it  not  trouble  you  that  he  is  dead 
More  than  his  living  folly  vexed  your  souL — 
Both  are  at  rest     What  you  call  conscience  gnaws  you ; 
Because  the  wrong  which  hurt  you  being  no  more. 
You  think  on  what  was  good,  and  deem  that  you 
Did  wrong  to  help  your  wrong. — How  foolish  there  ! 
You  did  most  wisely  to  be  rid  of  that 
Which  spoiled  your  sweetness  so. — This  is  the  wrong; 
That  being  released,  you  will  woo  sorrow  still 
In  place  of  joy  that's  won. — Cast  conscience  out ! 
'Tis  but  the  ghost  of  fancy  weak  men  raise 
To  frighten  bold  men  from  the  good  they  daie ! — 
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Come,  be  you  cheered. — We  two  will  mount  the  stars ; 
And  from  that  airy  summit  bid  the  world 
Challenge  what  we  have  done ! 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

{To  Soldier)  How  now? — how  dar'st  thou 

To  enter  without  knocking? 

Sol.  My  lord,  I  did  twice  knock. 

But  heard  no  answer. 

Mort.  And  what  fetched  you? 

Sol.  My  lord, 

'Tis  said  the  Prince  doth  march  on  Nottingham 
Against  your  Graces'  persons,  to  demand 
The  King  his  father. 

Afor/.  Doth  he  come  with  sticks? — 

What  army  hath  he  to  defy  our  might 
Of  twenty  thousand  here  in  Nottingham  ? — 
Where's  Lancaster  and  Spenser? — By  the  Lord, 
We'll  find  a  birch  to  whip  him  back  to  school. 
If  he  comes  here  to  tax  us  I 

Q.  Isa.  I  pray  you  yet 

To  have  the  city  armed. 

Mort.  How  soon  thou  fear'st ! — 

{To   Soldier)  Go,   bid   Lord  Beaumont  have  the    city 

watched — 
Tell  him  the  thing  you've  heard  :  be  secret  in  it ; 
And  say  I  follow  quickly. 

Sol.  I  will,  my  lord.  \Exit. 

Mort.  I'm  glad  of  this  1    The  Prince  comes  here  to  us 
To  challenge  our  good  right — ay,  and  when  come, 
He  goes  not  forth  again  ! 

Q.  Isa.  Remember  yet 

Your  promise  ne'er  to  harm  him. 
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Mort  Have  no  fear. — 

I  would  but  chain  this  tiger's  cub  awhile, 
Till  we  are  fixed  ia  our  new  sovereignty. 
Though  it  doth  seem  so  small  a  thing  to  range, 
We  are  no  King  and  Queen  while  he's  abroad. 

Q  lio.  I  doubt  this  Beaumont — he  was  false  for  us, 
And  may  be  so  gainst  us. 

Mort.  Doubt  all  but  this :      \_Shows  his  sword. 

For  it  hath  won  us  all  we  hold,  and  can 
Be  trusted  still  to  keep  it ! 

Q_.  Isa.  Thou  mak'st  me  strong. 

Mort.  I  do  distrust  this  William  Eland  more 
Than  fifty  common  knaves ;  for  he's  a  rogue 
To  better  fortune  would  not  flinch  to  sell 
The  mother  which  bare  him — so,  indeed,  'twas  better : 
Yet  for  mere  change  would  stir  not,  but  stand  to  it 
Like  the  most  constant — As  long  time,  and  no  more. 
As  'tis  his  interest,  I  think  he'll  be  true  j 
And  for  the  rest,  I'll  watch  him,  that  he  play 
No  trick  under  my  eyes  to  catch  my  soul. 

Q.  Isa.  'Tis  our  worst  grief  we  know  not  whom  to 
trust, 
When  'tis  our  cunning's  part  to  distrust  all  1 

Mort.  Well,  that  will  pass  when  we  are  safely  throned : 
'Tis  incident  to  all  who  climb. 

Q.  Isa.  Soft  you, 

1  hear  the  warden's  step. 

Mort.  Sure  as  some  cat — 

I'll  call  him  in,  and  mark  how  he  behaves. 

\ppeni  the  door  and  looks  out. 

0  now  he  started  like  a  thing  of  guilt, 

To  hear  the   door  but  creak  !—{C«//f.)     Sir  William 
Eland, 

1  pray  you  come  in  here. 
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Enter  Sir  William  Eland. 


Sir  W.  El.  Good  e'eii,  my  lord — 

{To  the  Queen)  Good  e'en  unto  your  Grace. 

Afort.  I  pray  you  tell  me, 

Is  there  news  stirring? 

Sir  W.  El.  None  I've  heard,  my  lord. 

Morf.  Is  all  the  castle  guarded  to  your  mind? 

Sir  W.  El.  My  lord,  it  is  as  wont 

Mort.  That's  a  good  phrase — 

Meaning ? 

Sir  W.  El.  My  lor<t  I  know  not 

Mort.  Sir  William  Eland, 

Thou  hast  a  look  to-night  I  cannot  fathom, 
But  makes  me  think  you'll  prove  good  company. — 
Sit  down,  I  say ;  for  you  shall  be  our  guesL 

Sir  W.  El.  My  lord,  I  thank  your  Grace  :  no  better 
kindness 
Could  you  have  done  my  worth. 

Mort.  Well,  well,  sit  down, — 

[Sir  W.  Eland  se<Us  himself. 
And  ere  we  sup,  give  me  the  castle  keys. 

Sir  W.  El.  My  lord,  they  are  below. 

Mort.  Well,  fetch  them  here.— 

[Sir  W.  Eland  rises. 
Yet  stay  a  breath. — Sir  William  Eland,  hark  you. 

[  Walks  up  to  him. 
I  am  a  man  accustomed  to  speak  plainly, 
A  soldier  as  to  soldiers.     Therefore,  sir, 
If  ray  thoughts  wrong  you,  like  my  commonest  groom 
I'll  seek  your  pardon.     But  there's  danger  out 
Which  needs  discerning ;  and  I  say  this  night 
Vou  have  a  look  I  like  not — which  may  prove 
Nothing  at  all ;  but  yet,  if  worse  should  fall, 
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Be   most  damn'd  treachery  I  —  Enough  —  I  need  no 

answer: 
But  stand  upon  your  guard     If  you  hold  true, 
There's  no  reward  too  high  but  you  shall  ask  it 
But  be  you  false — and  if  you  fly  to  heaven, 
I'll  find  a  ladder  that  shall  reach  you  there, 
And  pluctc  you  down  to  hell ! 

&r  W.  EL  'Fore  God,  my  lord, 

I  am  an  honest  man,  and  hope  to  do 
My  duty  by  your  Grace ! 

Mart.  I'm  sure  of  that ! — 

Go,  fetch  the  castle  keys.     {Exit  Sir  W.  Eland.)     If 

he's  false  now. 
It  must  be  'twixt  his  going  and  retunu 

Q.  Isa.  I  fear  some  danger  threatens  by  his  looks. — 
He  spake  with  double  words.— Some  mischief  lies 
Under  his  devil's  calm ! — O  Mortimer, 
I  pray  you  to  be  warned  !     Our  power  doth  hang 
Upon  too  slight  a  chain,  which  a  small  stress 
Of  treachery  may  snap.— Let's  fiy  this  danger 
While  yet  there's  time  !     But  for  thy  love  I  care, 
Nothing  for  power !     If  you're  content  with  that, 
Lefs  quit  this  careful  pillow  we  have  won, 
(E'en  though  of  silk,)  and  in  sweet  banishment 
Follow  our  kinder  thoughts ! 

Mart.  I  would  thy  heart 

Had  kept  its  natural  pulse  ! — Since  the  King's  death 
Thou  hast  no  courage  left !     But  all  thy  thoughts 
Run  upon  fear  and  doubt ;  which  once  thou  hadst 
Despised  in  others'  use. — But  do  not  seek 
To  turn  me  from  my  goal.     Not  all  the  fears 
Which  hedge  this  shrinking  world — nor  death  itself, 
Shall  baulk  my  fixed  resolve ! — I'll  have  this  crown ! 
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Q  Isa.  I  fear  'twill  be  a  crown  tliaf  s  full  of  thorns ! 

Mori.  Peace,  peace — give  o'er ! 

Q.  Isa.  Stays  not  this  fellow  long. 

To  fetch  a  bunch  of  keys  ? 

Morf.  Well,  well,  what's  in  it?— 

I'll  have  him  hanged ! — My  Welsh  man  all  the  walls. 
You  are  too  soon  airaid — There's  nothing  threatens 
But  what  your  fears  imagine. 

Q.  Isa.  O,  there  is ! 

I  have  a  thought  telb  me  that  danger's  near. 

Mort.  There  is  no  danger  which  a  man  need  fear. — 
Why  do  you  start,  and  look  behind  you  ? — Speak ! 

Q.  Isa:  Hark— hark  1 

Mori.  Hark  what  ? — my  iron  nerves  begin 

To  borrow  your  complaint  1 — Hark  what,  I  charge  you? 

Q.  Isa.  I  thought  I  heard  a  step  on  yonder  stair  I 

Mori.  By  all  the  fiends  in  hell,   thou  couldst   not 
hear  it . — 
I  am  a  fool ! — No  man  in  the  world  doth  breathe 
That  knows  that  passage ! — Come,  no  more  of  this. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  let's  forget  these  fears. — 
'Tis  a  new  thought  to  visit  Mortimer,  ' 
And  shall  receive  cold  welcome  ! 

Q.  Isa.  No,  I  cannot  sit — 

Quick,  let  me  rise  !— 1  hear't  again,  and  nearer  ! 

[She  starts  up  quickly. 

Mort.  By  Heaven,  111  set  this  fearful  ghost  at  rest. 
Or  welcome  bodily  danger  rather  than 
A  mocking  fear  which  shows  not  I     {Throws  open  the 

doors.)— KnttY  now 
All  that  would  seek  a  quarrel  with  Mortimer  I 
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Enter,  by  tht  secrd  passage,  SiR  W.  Elaxd,  followed  by 

Prince    Edward,     Momtacute,     Leicester,     and 

Soldiers. — Also,  by  the   other  door,   Beaumont   and 

another  party  of  Soldiers :  they  surround  Mortimer 

and  the  Queen. 

— So,  there  are  traitors  ! — I'm  a  man  again  ! 

Q.    Isa.    Fly  by  the   tuiret   stairs  I — quick,  quick  ! — 
0  God, 
We  are  surrounded ! 

Mart.  I'll  not  fly  ! — 'Fore  Heaven, 

Let  him  that  dares  to,  take  from  me  my  sword  ! 

\praws. — The    Queen     throws     herself  between 
MoRTiif  ER  and  the  Soldiers. 

Q.  Isa.  Hold,  Mortimer ! — Now,  by  our  right,  this  boy 
Dares    us  too  much  \—{To  Prince   Edward)   Kneel, 

Edward— kneel,  and  say 
Why  thou,  our  sovereign  subject  and  our  son, 
Thus  com'st  against  thy  mother  and  thy  Queen  ! 

P.  Edw.  I  know  you  not  for  mother  or  for  Queen.-- 
You  are  my  father's  murderer :  you  were 
His  Queen — till  in  a  loathsome  fall  you  lost 
Your  grace  with  Heaven  and  him. 

Q.  Isa.  How  dar'st  thou  use 

Such  stinging  words  to  me  1 

P.  £dw.  Madam,  how  dared  you 

To  sting  my  father,  and  both  life  and  honour 
Give  to  a  villain's  sport ! — {The  Queen  moves  to  speak.) 

Be  pleased  in  silence 
To  hide  your  conscious  shame. — For  yonder  blot. 
Take  your  last  look  on  him  ;  for  he  goes  soon 
Where  none  can  woo  him  after. 

Q.  Isa.  You'U  not  kill  him  ?— 

O  Edward,  son  I — thou  canst  not,  wilt  not  kill  him ! — 
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I    say  thou    shalt    not ! — (Kneels    to    him.) — 'Tis    thy 

mother  kneels, 
Whose  young  love  bore  thee  ! — O,  that  mother  kill, 
And  let  her  blood  be  drained  for  your  revenge — 
But,  for  her  tears,  spare  gentle  Mortimer  ! 

[Falls  in  a  swoon. 
P.  Edw.  Go,  bear  her  out.     Let  her  be  closely  kept 
Where  none  shall  see  her — never  more  will  I ! 

\They  bear  her  out. 
This  traitor  hang  upon  the  nearest  tree  : 
Let  it  be  quickly  finished     {They  lead  Mortimer  away.) 

— Now  God  help 
To  put  this  tattered  kingdom  straight  again  !       [Exeunt. 


THE   END. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  street. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Jane  Shore. 

Hast,  I  do  think  Richard  to  be  honest,  Jane, 
Nor  in  my  conscience  can  esteem  the  cause 
Why  thus  you  doubt  him. 

J,  Shore,  O  sir,  'tis  my  heart 

Which  doubts  his  kindness. — I  read  that  within. 
Despite  the  smihng  of  his  outward  face, 
Will  make  me  fear  him. 

Hast,  On  my  life,  thou  hast 

No  charge  against  him  but  thy  fancy,  Jane, 
And  that's  no  warrant — since  a  woman's  heart 
Condemns  a  great  man  by  its  own  sweet  proof 
To  be  a  villain. 

J,  Shore,  And  a  villain  he 

That  is  condemned  so  I — By  our  love,  my  lord, 
Trust  not  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  for  indeed 
He's  bom  to  evil,  as  his  noble  brother 
Was  winged  for  honour ;  but  avoid  his  course 
Where'er  his  fiery  purpose  he  doth  guide 
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Like  wicked  lightning.     I  have  seen  his  eye, 

When  he  was  smiling  like  a  gentle  boy, 

Light  up  into  a  sudden  blaze  of  wrath 

Which  made  me  tremble ;  and  his  bloodless  lips, 

Catching  some  eager  working  of  his  mind. 

Have  moved  as  they  were  hungry  to  devour 

The  heart  of  his  intent ! — 0  trust  him  not  I 

I  have  marked  him  closely,  and  have  never  seen 

A  soul  so  cruel ! 

Hasi.                  He  hath  helped  to  mend 
The  Country's  laws 

J.  Shore.  Dear  sir,  he  hath  a  mind 

Beyond  his  fellows ;  and  if  none  did  thwart  him, 
Should  mend  the  way  that  he  did  walk  upon 
Toward  his  ambition. 

Hoit.                           But  if  one  such  as  I 
Became  his  rival,  and  did  cross  him,  then 

J.  Shor(.  I  think  that  he  would  sweep  him  from  his 
path 
Like  dust  in  whirlwind  ! 

Hast.  Nay,  I  fear  him  not, 

Nor  doubt  him,  neither.     In  thy  love,  sweet  Jane, 
Lies  all  my  kingdom,  all  my  care — the  rest 
I'll  leave  to  Gloucester. — But  look  yond.     By  Heaven, 
If  he  were  e'en  the  devil  which  you  call  him 
He  comes  when  spoke  of. — I'll  go  to  him  boldly, 
And  crave  his  blessing. 

/  Shore.  My  lord,  I  do  entreat  you 

Be  sure  of  speech,  and  of  your  secret  thoughts 
Give  him  no  morsel 

Hast.  Nay  now,  have  no  fears. — 

How  eagerly  the  Queen  doth  talk  with  him. 

J.  Shore.  My  lord,  I  care  not  to  be  known  to  them : 
I  vrill  begone  and  wait  you  in  yon  iniL 
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Hast.  Good  Jane,  be  ready  for  our  travel  hence. 
We  must  to  London  ere  the  light  is  fled 

[Exit  Jane  Shore. 
Ill  know  this  business  that  they  speak  upoa 

Enter  the  Queen,  leading  the  King  and  the  Duke  ef 

York ;  Gloucester,  Buckingham,  Lords,  Gentlemen, 

etc. :  all  except  Gloucester  and  the  Queen  walk  aside. 

Glo.  This,  madam,  do  I  say  as  your  trae  servant ; 
And  for  the  King's  sake,  and  the  public  good, 
(Knowing  the  rumours  which  do  float  abroad,) 
Urge  on  your  wisdom ;  for,  indeed,  I  fear 
If  you  despatch  so  large  a  company, 
*Tis  like  the  murmuring  commons  will  grow  sour 
With  our  suspicion  ;  and,  perchance,  at  length 
Outright  rebel : — but  so,  my  good  lord  Hastings  1 
Fair  mom  to  your  lordship— you  did  'scape  mine  eye. 

Hast,  {to  Queen)  Madam,  good  mom. — {To  Glouces- 
ter)  Fair  greeting  to  your  Grace. 

Queen.  I  thank  your  lordship. 

Glo.  Pardon,  my  lord  Hastings  : 

The  Queen  hath  somewhat  for  my  private  ear 
Which  craves  a  seasoa — Will  you  join  his  Grace 
Till  we  are  ended? 

Hast.  With  best  joy,  my  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Buckingham  will  entertain  you 
With  the  world's  scandal 

Buck,  {to  Hastings)         Will  you  walk,  my  lord  ? 

Hast.  Ay,  please  your  Grace, 

Glo.  {to  the  Queen)         Why,  why,  his  lordship  &owns 
As  I  had  wronged  him. 

[Gloucester  and  the  Queen  walk  apart. 

Hast.  Did  you  note,  my  lord. 

How  he  dismissed  me? 
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Budii,  Tis  alone  his  manner : 

He  shows  it  with  the  men  he  favours  most, 
And  means  to  honour. — Did  you  hear  him  say 
I  should  amuse  you  with  the  tongue  of  scandal  ? 
Well,  well,  I  did  but  laugh,  and  answer — so. 
And  he  did  turn  as  gentle  as  a  colt. 
I  had  as  soon  take  anger  with  the  knife 
I  used  at  supper,  if  it  cut  my  hand 
When  I  did  hold  it 

Jfast  I  believe  his  Grace 

Meant  no  offending. 

Buck.  Not  a  jot,  I'll  swear. 

This  air  is  gentle  :  shall  we  walk  beyond  ? 

Hast.  Ay,  if  it  please  you. 

[Thfy  move  away.     Gloucester  and  the  Queen 
approach. 

Queen.  Yet  speak,  my  lord  of  Gloucester. — 

You  do  advise  me  to  despatch  the  King 
With  half  this  escort  ? 

Glo.  Madam,  as  I  breathe. 

One  half,  one  quarter — 'tis  the  surest  way, 
The  very  wisest  that  may  be  devised, 
To  draw  the  people  back  into  your  trust ; 
For  they  are  minded  that  this  show  of  force 
Your  Grace  hath  purposed  to  protect  the  King, 
Doth  argue  fear,  mistrust,  suspicion  ; 
And  in  such  fancy  they  are  like  to  grow 
To  dangerous  passion :  but  indeed  I  think 
If  you  do  send  a  slender  retinue, 
Proclaiming  to  the  people  that  the  King 
Doth  trust  in  them  (they  are  his  guards,  forsooth. 
His  true  protection  I)  it  will  win  their  hearts 
For  ever  to  you  ;  and  your  son  shall  reign 
In  the  common  favour. 
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Queen,  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey,  with  certain  others 
Known  to  the  commons,  shall  escort  the  King 
This  day  toward  London. 

Glo,  Madam,  I  am  pleased 

To  hear  your  purpose ;  and  I  wish  myself 
Could  join  their  escort. 

Queen,  I  thank  you,  my  good  lord. 

And  will  at  once  to  order  this  affair. 

Glo,  Heaven  send  it  safe  1 — So  faith,  the  little  Duke 
Hath  not  so  many  of  his  father's  feet 
As  the  King  his  brother. 

Queen,  No,  no,  my  lord,  he  hath  not 

Glo,  Goes  he  with  Rivers  and  the  King,  good  madam  ? 

Queen,  My  lord,  not  yet :  in  a  few  days  he  moves 
With  us  to  London. 

Glo,  Tis  a  fruitful  change. — 

How  like  the  King  is  to  ray  brother,  madam  ! 

Queen.  My  lord,  if  I  must  own  to  be  so  weak. 
His  face  doth  bring  the  tears  into  mine  eyes 
Full  oft  to  look  on  it ! 

Glo,  O,  I  think  I  see 

His  image  again ! — (To  King  Edward)  Come  here,  my 
gentle  lord.  ^Draws  the  King  to  him, 

I  pray  you,  tell  us  if  thou  meanest  to  grow 
As  great  as  thy  father  ? 

K,  Edw,  When  I  shall  be  King 

I'll  be  as  tall,  sir. 

Glo,  Ha  ! — ^thou  say'st  so  much  ? 

{To  the  Queen)   Good  madam,  by  the  magic  of  our 

blood, 
His  father's  spirit  answered  in  that  speech. 

Queen.   My  lord,  you  know  not  how  these  boys  can 
soothe 
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A  widowed  heart ! 

Glo.  Madam,  my  heart  hath  pains 

To  guess  your  sorrow,  and  I  know  these  joys 
Are  lights  from  heaven :  two  leaves  of  a  fair  rose. 
Whose  perfume  doth  remember  us  how  sweet 
The  flower  they  fell  from, — May  God  speed  your  Grace ! 
I  see  our  good  lord  Hastings  doth  grow  weary, 
And  frets  the  minutes. 

Queen.  Farewell,  my  lord :  I'll  do 

What  you  advise  me 

Glo.  So  your  Grace  shall  find 

The  doing  prosper. 

{Exeunt  the  Queen,  Princes,  and  Attendants. 

Enter  Jester/rcm  behind. 

Now,  how  speeds  Che  world  ? 

Jester.  The  pace  of  a  jig — no  faster. 

Glo.  Why,  what  kite  art  thou?    {Walks  up  to  him.) 
Come,  speak,  what  art  thou,  friend  ? 

Jester.  The  fruit  of  this  world,  master,  the  cream  of 
this  earth,  master,  the  shining  side  of  this  planet,  master. 
Glo.  Ha !  I  take  thy  meaning  :  thou  art  by  occupation 
a  fool,  by  talent  a  knave,  by  nature  a  journeyman,  by 
accident  a  jester,  and  by  Heaven's  grace  nothing  in  all 
this  world  which  holds  thee. 

Jester.  AH  true  and  particular,  master. 

Glo.  Then,  in  the  devil's  name,  what  dost  thou  come 
here  for  ? 

Jester.  'Tis  in  the  devil's  name  I  do  come  here  for, 

Glo.  Ay,  but  what  for  ? 

Jester.  To  take  service  with  your  Grace  in  fortune. 

Glo.  Howl — a  fool  out  of  service? 

Jester.  To  wit — my  late  master  was  sick  of  this  world, 
and  so  hath  fled  back  to  heavea 
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Gio,  What  man  was  thy  master,  friend  ? 

Jester,  No.  man :  my  master  was  the  late  King  of 
England,  Edward  IV., — by  the  grace  of  Heaven  and  his 
own  merit 

Glo,  O  !  O !  I  remember  thee  now  : — a  tall  fellow, 
with  bells  and  a  stick ;  which  made  the  King  laugh  at 
nothing  whenever  he  caught  thy  shadow. 

Jester,  I  am  none  so  tall  as  the  late  King,  master  :  they 
say  he  made  seven  feet  with  his  inches. 

Glo,  They  lied  that  said  so  . — But  answer  me,  friend : 
what  tricks  canst  thou  play  on  humanity  for  good  wages  ? 

Jester,  I  can  do  two  several  things,  master,  under  three 
separate  heads. 

Glo,  Firstly 

Jester,  I  can  make  a  man  to  laugh  at  nothing,  and 
then  set  twain  others  laughing  because  he  did  laugh  at 
nothing. 

Glo,  Secondly 

Jester,  I  can  make  a  woman  to  weep  for  an  unkind 
jest,  and  to  weep  o'er  again  for  a  kind  one. 

Glo,  Ay,  ay ;  and  thirdly 

Jester,  I  can  read  a  man's  purpose  in  his  nose,  I  can 
slap  an  enemy  from  behind  without  his  knowing  that  I 
have  smote  him,  I  can 

Glo,  What  now,  that's  fourthly. 

Jester.  Fourthly,  I  can  see  the  faces  which  a  fool  is 
making  behind  my  back  in  the  glass  that  is  before  mine 

eyes. 

Glo,  Hast  more  to  follow  ? — Comes  there  a  fifthly  ? 
Jester,  Fifthly — I  can  sing  a  good  song  with  a  better 

chorus. 

Glo,  Yet  more,  I  pray  you  ? 

Jester,  If  there  be  more  than  these,  master,  I  look  for 
a  rise  in  wages. 
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Glo.  Thou  shah  have  such  wages  as  never  fool  had 
before !  Thy  qualities  suit  me  to  the  haft — I'll  take  thee 
into  my  service— look  you — look  you 

Jester.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  I  think  I  find  thee  pliant  ? 

Jester.  I  know  thou  shalt  find  me  faithful 

Glo.  I  trust  so,  friend,  for  thy  interest — dost  thou 
understand?  To-night  thou  shall  amuse  a  whole  company 
till  I  come  to  relieve  thee. — Go  now :  in  awhile  I'll  talk 
to  thee  further  upon  this  service. — -I  see  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  my  lord  Hastings  are  wearied  with 
their  walking. 

Jester.  By  the  face  of  the  clock,  his  lordship  hath 
exhausted  the  conversation. 

Glo.  Hath  thy  wit  found  a  strop  so  quickly  ? — Go 
now,  and  rest  thy  brains  till  the  evening :  therein  thou 
shalt  find  many  strops  to  grow  sharp  upon. 

Jester.  I  take  leave,  master. 

Glo.  To  bed  awhile,  and  sleep. 

\Exit  Jester.     Buckingham  and  Hastings  ap- 
proach. 

ButJc.  Was't  not  a  marvel  ? 

Hast.  O,  a  wondrous  fall ! — 

Well,  well,  I  must  begone  ;  some  other  time 
I'll  hear  its  fellow. 

Buck.  Nay,  1  must  wing,  too,     {Exit  Hasiings. 

{To  Gloucester)  Good  speed  unto  your  Grace  ! 

Glo.  Farewell — yet  stay. 

[Buckingham  approaches  Gloucester. 
My  lord  of  Buckingham,  one  word  there  is 
That  I  would  breathe  you. 

Buck.  If  you  speak  an  hundred, 

III  stand  attentive. 

Glo.  Now  the  air  is  cleared 
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Of  tools  and  sparrows  I — Good  Buckingham, 

Thou  art  the  only  man  in  all  the  realm 

My  spirit  trusts  :  therefore  I'll  tell  thee  all 

My  spirit  holds  ;  and  from  my  mind's  deep  cave 

Pull  out  the  thread  of  matters  that  lie  there 

Hidden  from  the  world's  eye. — O  Buckingham, 

As  these  weak  sinews  have  the  nation's  reins, 

We  two  together  will  this  kingdom  rule 

As  with  one  arm  ! — nay,  start  not  to  hear  that : 

I  shall  be  bold  to  whisper  in  your  ear 

More  portent  things  ;  wherein,  as  we  have  souls. 

The  voice  of  England  calls  us  to  repair 

These  festering  wounds  that  do  corrupt  and  stink 

The  pure  breath  of  heaven  ! — My  lord,  the  time  itself 

Groans  for  redemption,  and  its  grief  doth  smoke 

Even  to  God's  altar !     Look  you  with  what  tears 

This  kingdom  prays  us  to  undo  its  chains, 

(Alas  !  how  cankered  o'er  with  wicked  rust), 

And  firee  it  from  bondage  ! — O,  by  sovereign  justice. 

Must  we  endure  it  ?    Shall  vile  evil  hold  us 

For  ever  in  its  clutch  ?— All  nature  starts 

To  cry — it  shall  not !    Novr,  'fore  God  and  Heaven, 

I  know  some  villains  in  this  realm,  which  rule  it, 

That  seem  no  better  than  the  hangman's  mead 

Under  true  heaven  !     There  be  knaves  I  know. 

Which  thou,  and  I,  and  honest  men  beside, 

Have  to  so  greet  as  they  were  honest,  too. 

Each  day  of  the  year  that  passes — which,  if  Heaven 

Fulfilled  its  anger,  should  be  burnt  from  the  Earth 

In  a  blast  of  lightning  ! — Good  Buckingham, 

Thou  know'st  whom  I  do  mean ;  and  'neath  the  stars 

No  greater  villains  do  in  ermine  sit 

To  scheme  with  Satan  ! — By  the  mass,  I  say 

I  have  had  patience,  but  cao  bear  do  more 
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To  note  their  trippings ;  for  they  foul  this  world, 

And  spoil  God's  glorious  presence,  that  was  set 

For  a  lamp  in  Nature. — 0  Buckingham, 

I  would  uproot  these  dank  weeds  from  our  soil 

To  save  the  flowers ;  and,  by  God  in  Heaven, 

I  warrant  they  shall  bloom  the  better  for  it 

In  this  EngUsh  earth  1— My  lord,  I  have  noted  well 

The  common  pec^Ie,  and  they'll  bear  no  more 

The  ofl'ence  they  groan  at ;  but  e'en  now  their  spirit 

Doth  fly  to  arms,  eager  to  turn  their  wrongs 

On  the  heads  which  plague  them. — O  be  wise,  my  lord, 

(I  speak  as  to  my  Mend  that  1  have  trusted. 

Or  might  keep  still)—!  say,  be  wise,  and  judge  you 

If  this  be  not  the  hour  wherein  a  man 

Should  fly  his  arrow.     There  be  whispers  moving 

Which  tell  what's  coming,  and  I  could  forewarn 

Most  strange  conclusion. — By  this  hand,  I've  told  you 

My  bosom's  matter,  for  the  only  man 

I  know  in  the  Earth  who  is  both  wise  and  valiant 

To  help  this  danger ;  for  indeed  'tis  plain 

The  whole  realm  of  England,  in  a  sudden  blaze, 

(Like  to  a  maddened  fury — 'tis  no  less,) 

Cries  out  on  Gloucester  and  on  Buckingham, 

Or  whosoever  shall  have  zeal  to  do  it, 

To  end  their  sorrow ! — 0  my  lord,  but  note 

(In  a  brief  word  will  I  have  end  of  it) 

The  nation's  temper,  and  yourself  shall  rule 

This  truth  I've  hinted. — Look  you,  if  the  world 

Have  not  ta'en  fire ;  and  bethink  if  we 

Were  not  more  wise  to  climb  upon  some  rock 

To  escape  the  bumiitg  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  to  be  less  free 

Than  now  your  Grace  hath  touched  upon  this  matter. 
Were  less  than  fnmk. — I  will  be  short  to  tell  you 
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That  I  have  mused  as  closely  on  the  thing 

E'en  as  yourself;  and  would  as  heartily  choose 

Some  change  in  the  State  which  should  uphold  the  laws, 

And  quiet  the  people, — -My  lord,  I  am  rejoiced 

That  you  have  spoken,  and  as  gladly  change 

The  name  of  friend  :  such  poor  help  as  I  may 

I'll  freely  join ;  that  we  may  shake  the  seat 

Of  rotten  custom,  and  redeem  the  realm 

Even  from  this  scandal. 

Glo.  Such  a  man  I  knew  you. 

Or  had  not  spoken. — O,  give  me  your  hand  ! 
There's  danger  walking,  and  I  heed  it  well, 
In  the  midst  of  England ;  which,  together,  now 
We  two  shall  master ;  but  divided,  might 
O'errule  our  power.     O  my  lord,  there's  strength 
In  such  an  union. — What  is  Gloucester's  force 
Stolen  from  Buckingham  ?     Or  Buckingham's 
Apart  from  Gloucester?     But  together  knit 
We'll  turn  the  planets  !— Nay,  I  do  not  fear 
■  For  any  issue. — -Yet,  indeed,  I  know 
There  lies  a  nest  of  adders  in  our  road 
Must  needs  be  rid  of,  or  I  fear  they'll  sting 
Our  feet  in^  passing. — Good  Buckingham, 
Thou  know'st  Lord  Rivers,  if  he  be  a  man 
Fit  for  the  guidance  of  my  brother's  son. 
That  shall  be  King.— I  say  it  in  your  ear. 
He  is  a  villain,  and  no  fouler  soul 
Doth  rule  in  England ;  and  thou  know'st  as  well 
(I  grieve  to  speak  it  !)  that  my  brother's  widow 
Is  by  the  common  rumour  termed  a  witch 
That  works  with  devils. — I  have  reason  here 
To  think  there's  truth  in'L— But  let  that  be  false ; 
I  say  thou  knowest  if  her  bloody  kin 
(Lord  Grey  and  the  others)  be  true  men  to  hold 
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The  alfairs  of  England — O  brave  Buckingham, 
These  are  the  weeds  I  would  root  up  and  cast 
From  the  soil  we  walk  on ;  and,  with  your  good  help. 
They  shall  be  scattered  as  their  fruits  deserve    - 
To  the  winds  they  poison ! 

Buck.  Of  my  truth,  I  think 

Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  misrule  the  kingdom, 
And  should  be  taxed  with'L 

Glo.  Ay,  and  shall  be,  too  ! 

Out  of  their  rule  I  do  perceive  my  nephew 
To  stand  in  danger;  and  I  think  in  all 
It  were  a  better  and  a  seemlier  thing 
To  have  him  in  our  care. 

Buck.  Is't  possible 

To  persuade  the  Queen  to  it  ? 

Glo.  When  you  came  in  here. 

She  had  agreed  to  it 

Buck.  So  easily  ? 

Gio.  My  lord,  this  night 

This  same  Earl  Rivers,  and  a  company 
As  baseling  as  himself,  do  lead  the  Prince 
Far  as  Northampton. — There  will  we  as  well, 
Armed  for  the  purpose,  and  attaint  false  Rivers 
Of  treason  to  the  King ;  the  which  being  compassed, 
We'll  move  young  Edward  to  our  ward  in  Heu 
Of  that  dead  spider. 

Buck.  By  the  Lord,  I  think 

This  trap  shall  net  them  ! — What  number  do  you  guess 
Will  make  their  escort? 

Glo.  O,  as  I  am  born. 

Few  fish  yet  great  ones  ! — Tush !  some  twenty  horse, 
Commanded  by  lords  Grey  and  Rivers,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  brave  Richard  Howse,  and  others 
Of  the  same  faction. 
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Buck,  They'll  need  devils'  wings 

To  'scape  this  cunning  ! 

Glo.  And  such  wings  they  wear 

Till  we  have  clipped  them,  and  the  dangerous  feathers 
Plucked  from  their  pinions  ! — My  lord,  as  we  are  friends, 
Join  we  to  do  it  ? 

Buck,  By  this  hand's  true  bond, 

My  lord,  as  I'm  sincere  within  my  spirit, 
I'll  join  your  venture. 

Glo.  O,  'fore  God  and  men, 

Both  for  our  own  and  for  this  kingdom's  need, 
We  must  resolve  it ! — I'll  not  sleep  until 
These  knaves  be  dealt  witL 

Buck,  There's  no  fear  'neath  heaven 

Of  their  escaping. 

Glo,  There's  another  villain 

Still  flouts  our  purpose — a  most  tame-legged  villain. 
Who  for  his  cunning's  yet  a  simple' rogue, 
Filled  high  with  plottings  that  o'errun  the  brim 
And  spill  his  treason  :  this  same  licensed  fool. 
This  same  Lord  Hastings  (that's  the  villain,  ha  I ) 
So  dull  a  meddler  he  doth  seem,  'tis  like 
A  bat  might  suck  him  while  he  dreamed  of  stealth. 
Nor  let  him  know  it. 

Buck,  Now  I  smell  your  plan. — 

Goes  he  with  Rivers  to  escort  the  King  ? 

Glo,  No,  faith  ;  already  is  our  net  too  full 
To  hold  another :  for  a  season  yet 
This  heavy  porpoise  shall  in  ocean  sport. 
Or  flap  his  finny  pleasure  in  the  Thames, 
That  is  not  native — from  these  shallows,  anon. 
We'll  land  the  traitor  on  another  shore. 

Buck,  I  mark  your  jest : — and  now,  my  lord,  good 
speed. 
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I  will  prepare  my  fellows  for  this  service 
Against  the  hour. 

Gle.  God  speed,  good  Buckingham  ! 

The  time  is  come  when  we  must  show  the  world 
Our  keenest  spirit — Lefs  no  flinching  back 
When  the  iron  presses. 

Buck.  Have  no  fears,  my  lord, 

Lest  I  should  tremble. 

Glo.  0,  this  kingdom's  mad  I — 

I  have  no  patience  ! — Soft,  your  hand  once  more  ; 
And  let  us  to  our  servants,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  with  courage. — By  the  stars  above, 
The  hour  draws  near  wherein  we  must  take  fire !  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — An  inn  in  Northampton. 
Enter  Jester  and  a  party  of  Rivers*  Soldiers,  drinking. 

ut  Of.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !— -ha !  ha ! 

2nd  Off.  Well  sung,  by  the  trumpet  of  Achilles ! 

%rd  Off.  0 — a  most  rare-flavoured  song  ! 

\it  Off.  Tis  a  right  down,  good,  merry,  diabolical  song, 
whoe'er  the  fool  be  which  sung  it ! 

yd  Off.  I  say  amen,  and  let's  have  the  last  verse  o'er 
again ! 

Jester,  Masters,  my  very  wise  masters,  ye  be  all  too 
drunk  with  wine  to  know  a  fool  when  you  see  him,  an  ass 
when  you  hear  him,  a  ghost  when  you  feel  him,  a  phi- 
losopher when  you  smell  him,  and  a  poet 

ifh  Off.  What  of  the  poet,  master  Jester  ? 

JesUr.  The  poet,  my  masters,  is  the  same  with  the 
philosopher — you  know  Mm  by  his  scent,  and  avoid  his 
rhymes  by  the  smell. 
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11/  Off.  Good  !  good  !  good  ! — ^you  know  the  poet  afar 
off  by  his  smell ! 

Jester,  You  do  not,  I  say  1 — You  know  the  poet  by  his 
verses,  the  verses  by  the  smell,  the  smell  by  the  poet,  and 
the  poet 

2nd  Off,  Well,  master  Fool  ? 

Jester,  'Tis  not  well,  sir,  to  call  a  man  a  fool  I  I  was 
Jester  to  his  late  Majesty  King  Edward  IV.,  late  King  in 
this  kingdom — I  say  late,  masters,  because  'tis  said  now 
there  is  no  King  in  England. 

4/>i  Off.  Why  there.  King  Edward  V.,  is  King  of 
England. 

Jester.  He's  not  yet  crowned,  master,  and  some  knave 
may  run  off  with  the  crown  and  steal  the  jewels. — Aha  ! 
you  dreamed  not  of  that ! 

4M  Off.  What  d'ye  mean  by  that  ? 

Jester,  There  be  some  fools  which  do  not  even  dream 
of  wisdom  when  their  folly's  gone  to  sleep. — Yet,  my 
masters,  there's  as  great  wisdom  in  a  bed  as  out  of  it — 
Take  the  word  of  one  that  is  a  fool  to  make  dull  men 
deem  themselves  wiser. — My  masters,  there  be  fools  and 
fools.  There  be  bom  fools,  and  simple  fools  :  for  your 
bom  fool  there  is  ne'er  a  hope ;  but  your  simple  fool  is 
merely  an  ass  that  will  bray  when  he  smells  rain  in 
heaven. 

\th  Off.  There's  power  in  that  argument 

Jester.  A  bom  fool,  my  masters,  will  put  his  head 
a-tween  his  legs,  and  swear  he  sees  backward :  a  simple 
fool  would  laugh  at  this — ^ha  !  ha  !  (The  2nd  Officer  laughs 
immoderately,^  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  master? — Why 
then,  I  say,  I'll  not  be  mocked  ! 

\st  Off,  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! — do  not  swallow  him,  good 
Jester. 

4/^  Off.  Hark  ye,  I  have  seen  such  fools  in  England. 
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Jester.  Often,  often  I  Masters,  a  simple  fool  would  say 
boh  /  to  a  one-legged  goose ;  but  a  bom  fool  would  eat 
it,  and  confess  to  a  meal  on  both  legs  and  the  body. 

■ittd  Off.  The  plague  take  all  fools  I — Sing  a  merry  song, 
master  Jester,  and  make  us  blithe  with  a  chorus. 

Jester.  I'll  sing  ye  a  moral  song,  masters,  that  shall  do 
your  souls  good 

All.  Sii^  on,  sing  on  !  \They  all  stand  up. 

Jester.  Look  you,  masters. — Mean  ye  to  sing  witli  your 
swords  on,  as  if 'twere  a  brawl  or  a  battle  ? 

\st  Off.  And  why  not  wear  our  swords,  master  Jester — 
answer  me  that  ? 

Jester.  Well,  Heaven  send  each  man  his  trade ! — I 
would  as  lief  carry  a  ploughshare  as  such  boar-stickers ! 
—  I  should  look  to  the  Earl  for  double  wages  if  he 
expected  me  to  wear  a  sword  in  my  pleasures. 

■^rd  Off.  Faith,  you're  in  the  right  there,  master  Jester. 
The  Earl  expects  the  plague's  bellyful  more  duty  from  us 
than  any  other  gentleman  would  expect. 

^h  Off.  Any  man  can  swear  to  that  without  lying. 

3nd  Off.  Hark  ye,  gentlemen  :  if  master  Jester  objects 
to  swords — why  the  devil  should  we  wear  swords  ?  I  say 
— I  want  a  song — and  any  man's  welcome  to  my  sword. 

\st  Off.  Bravo,  Jack  1  thou  wast  never  so  drunk  since 
thou  wast  bom. 

ittd  Off.  Besides,  gentlemen — I  say — 'tis  showing  a 
proper  independence  not  to  wear  swords. — What  the 
plague  does  the  Earl  want  to  make  us  wear  swords  for 
when  we're  taking  our  pleasure  ? 

3«/  Off.  Devil  take  the  swords ! — Fling  them  to 
Dickon,  sirs,  and  let's  have  the  song. 

\st  Off.  Here's  one  for  roaster  Jester.  {Gives  the  Jester 
his  sword.)  Lay  it  against  the  wall  yonder. — For  my  part, 
it  may  lie  there  till  all  the  roses  wither. 
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\th  Off.  With  all  my  heart  I — Kerens  mine,  master  Jester, 
to  keep  it  company.  \Gives  his  sword, 

^th  Off,  Here,  take  mine  also,  good  master  Fool. 

dth  Off,  And  mine. 

*lth  Off,  And  mine. 

\They  all  give  him  their  swords :  he  places  them  in 
a  comer  near  the  door, 

ist  Off,  Now  for  the  song,  good  master  Jester. 

2nd  Off.  Ay,  now  for  the  song,  and  let  it  be  one  to 
rouse  the  cocks  on  their  perches  I 

Jester,  Look  ye  for  the  burden,  masters.  \Sings, 

Song. 
My  little  daughter  went  to  milk 
The  dun  cow  in  the  meadow  : 
Our  only  cow  was  she 

\st  Off,  O,  the  murrain  on  thy  cow,  thy  song,  and  thy 
daughter ! 

3r^  Off,  Sing  a  song  with  some  spirit,  man,  and  add  a 
chorus  which  the  company  may  join  in. 

Jester,  I'll  sing  ye  a  national  catch,  masters :  the  last 
two  lines  go  for  chorus.  \Sings, 

Song. 
In  England  all  the  drunken  men 

Drink  still  to  make  them  cool,  sirs ; 
And  when  'tis  done,  drink  o'er  again, 
To  play  the  better  fool,  sirs. 

\st  Off.  Well  sung,  by  St.  Cecily  ! 

2nd  Off,  Another  verse,  good  master  Jester  ! 

Song. 
We've  ale  as  brown  as  gipsy's  cheek. 

And  wine  to  match  a  fairy : 
A  rosy  red  some  topers  seek, 

And  some  a  light  canary. 
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AIL  Bravo,  bravo ! 

\st  Off.  'Tis  a  better  chorus  than  the  other ! 

2nd  Off.  One  more  verse,  good  master  Jester ! 

Song. 
As  many  as  this  nation  be, 

They've  all  degrees  in  drinking : 
Some  drink  too  narrow  to  be  free. 

And  some  too  deep  for  thinking. 

[  WhUe  Ihey  join  in  tht  last  chorus  the  Jester  sleaU 
away  from  them  and  removes  their  swards. 
At  the  same  moment  Gloucester  and  a  com- 
pany of  Soldiers  enter  from  behind  and  sur- 
round them. 
$rd  Off.  See  I  look  I— who  comes  ? 
Capi.  Yield,  yield,  upon  your  lives  ! 

An  Off.  Sl  George  !  they  are  too  drunken  to  resist. 
And  have  not  weapons. 

[After  a  short  struggle  Gloucester's  men  secure 
them, 
Clo.  Watch  them,  that  they  'scape  not — 

So,  so,  this  villainy  is  brought  to  end ! 

Enter  another  Officer. 
Are  all  the  doorways  guarded  and  held  close  ? 

Off.  All,  my  good  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  by  the  mass,  they  move  not 

Till  our  good  pleasure  shall  escort  them  hence 
To  a  fitter  keeping  !  \A  noise  is  heard  -without. 

Enter  Buckingham, 

So,  what  moves  the  wind  P 
Buck.  Feathers  in  heaven — Lord  Rivers  and  the  rest 
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Demanding  in  high  thunder  by  what  right 
We  hold  them  prisoners. 

Glo.  Soft,  we'll  answer  them. — 

(To  Captain)  Stand  by  the  doors,  and  when  thou  seest 

me  nod. 
Seize  on  their  bodies. 

jBt4ck,  Look  unto  your  weapons  ! 

£n/€r  Lords  Rivers  and  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
Sir  Richard  Howse,  wM  others  of  t/uir  train, 

Z.  Rivers.  My  lord  of  Gloucester,  answer  to  this  scandal ! 

Z.  Grey.  What  means  this  insult  to  the  Kling's  high 
Grace,  ' 

That  ye  do  hold  us  prisoners  in  our  inn, 
And  bar  us  from  the  doors  ? 

Sir  T.  Vau.  I  say,  give  answer  ! — 

By  Heaven,  my  lord  of  Gloucester,  is't  your  plan 
To  keep  us  prisoners  in  this  inn  weVe  hired  ? 

Sir  R.  Howse.  By  God*s  death,  speak  you  I 

Glo.  Ay,  and  by  His  wounds 

ril  answer  you  ! — O,  I  could  say  so  much 
That  ye  should  call  the  very  clouds  to  fall 
On  your  confusion  ! — What  I  O  fie,  for  shame ! 
Unworthy  lords  !  dishonourable  knights  ! 
How  dares  your  treason  to  demand  from  me 
Why  I  affront  you,  when  'fore  God  ye  know 
I  could  accuse  you  of  such  horrid  sins 
As  should  pull  down  a  spirit  that  had  climbed 
To  the  gate  of  Heaven  ? — Nay,  move  not  to  give  answer 
Till  I  have  done  ! — I  say,  by  Heaven,  I  could  ; 
And  but  for  reverence  of  our  liege  the  King 
My  tongue  should  shame  you  ! 
Sir  T.  Vau,  O,  the  devil  hold  me  ! 
Sir  jR.  Howse.  His  Grace  doth  mock  us, 

V 
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Or  thinks  us  madmen. 

Z.  Rivers,  Stay,  sirs,  let  me  speak  I — 

Now,  *fore  these  witnesses,  and  God  above, 
As  I'm  a  man,  and  born  a  gentleman. 
And  stand  a  faithful  servant  to  the  King — 
By  Heaven,  my  lords,  I  do  give  back  the  lie 
To  these  accusings,  and  will  prove  them  false 
On  his  foul  body  that  did  gender  them  ! 

Z.  Grey,  Tho'  I  am  ignorant  of  this  intent — 
My  lord  of  Gloucester,  to  your  face  I  swear 
That  you  are  perjured  . — On  my  sword,  I  do 
Demand  your  answer ! 

Sir,  T,  Vau,  Your  Grace  dares  not  refuse 

To  meet  this  challenge. 

Glo,  By  the  Lord,  give  o'er  ! — 

His  Grace  of  Buckingham  doth  know  your  tricks 
As  well  as  I. 

L,  Rivers,    What  wrong  hath  Buckingham 
To  urge  against  us  ? 

Glo,  I  entreat  his  Grace 

To  show  your  malice. 

Buck,  {to  Rivers)  I  am  sorry,  my  lord. 
To  use  my  speech  against  a  noble  friend. 
And  greater  pity  since  the  matter  points 
Toward  yourself;  but,  my  good  lord,  indeed 
Within  this  letter  there  doth  lie  gross  proof 

[Shows  a  Utter, 
Of  damning  treason  (I  am  sorry  for  it !) 
That  you  and  the  lord  Grey,  with  more  of  kin, 
And  certain  others  you  did  bend  to  join  it, 
Did  late  conspire  to  entrap  the  realm, 
And  seize  the  kingdom. 

Glo.  And  these  witnesses, 

[Confronting  them  with  two  of  his  Servants. 
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Two  gentlemen  of  honour  in  the  State, 
Are  ready  to  confirm  on  sacrament 
They  overheard  your  lordships  in  debate 
Concerning  the  disposal  of  the  King 
In  Pomfret  Castle. 

L.  Rivers.  O 

Buck.  Whereby  your  lordships 

Should  have  this  kingdom  to  your  own  command, 
And  rule  the  nation. 

Glo.  Yon  witnesses 

(I  bum  to  tell  it !)  did  o'erhear  your  lordships, 
Together  with  these  false  and  bloody  knights, 
(Whom  God  reward,  as  of  their  deeds  He  shall !) 
Make  common  counsel  to  undo  the  King, 
And  ruin  England 

Sir  T.  Vau.  Now  the  devil  stop 

Our  ears  with  thunder  ! 

L  Rivers.  My  lord  of  Gloucester,  well 

You  know  'tis  false,  and  so  unworthy  of 
A  noble  courage. — For  these  gentlemen, 
If  such  unholy  liars  may  be  called 
By  that  fair  title — in  my  life  till  now 
I  have  ne'er  seen  them. 

Sir  R.  Howse.  Tis  a  devil's  trick 

Words  will  not  answer,  for  the  truth  lies  dumb  ! 

L.  Grey.  Here  comes  the  King :  question  now  if  his 
Grace 
Doth  think  us  traitors. 

Z,  Rivers.  Ay,  let  the  King  declare 

If  he  doth  trust  us. 

Glo.  No,  let  his  sight  be  spared ! 

How  cunningly  do  traitors  strive  to  seem 
That  thing  they  are  not ! — Peace,  no  more  of  words. — 
[Nods  to  Captain. 
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Away  with  them  to  Pomfret,  till  we  know 
The  King's  good  pleasure ! 

\They  seixe  upon  Rivers  and  the  others. 

L.  Rivers.  God  shall  punish  it ! 

Glo.  Away — I  trow  not ! 

Enter  King  Edward. 
(7()  King  Edward)  Good  e'en,  my  gentle  liege  : 

I  am  glad  to  meet  your  Grace  so  happily.  \Kneeh. 

K.  Edw.  Why  look  these  men  so? — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  me 
If  you  have  met  Lord  Rivers  in  this  inn? 

Gio.  I  met  a  traitor  of  that  name,  fair  nephew. 
Who  thought  to  steal  the  kingdom  from  your  Grace. — 
Yonder  he  stands;  nor  greater  villain  breathes 
In  all  green  England — Shield,  my  lord,  your  eyes  1 
My  brother's  issue  should  not  look  on  him. 

L.  Rivers.  Gloucester,  so  oft  thou  liest  I — Let  the 
King 
Proclaim  his  verdict,  and  we'll  stay  content 

Glo.  Fair  nephew,  I  have  certain  proofe  of  this. 
That  he's  a  traitor. 

K.  Edw.  0,  he  is  not  so  I — 

Good  Rivers,  do  not  leave  me  in  this  inn. — 
{To  Gloucester)  Uncle,  indeed,  you  are  mista'en  in 

him  ; 
Good  Rivers  is  as  noble  as  he's  kind  : 
I'll  trust  my  life  with  him  a  thousand  times. — 
Dear  uncle,  let  my  love  be  bond  for  him. 
He  is  not  false  I  \Takes  Rivers  hy  the  hand. 

L.  Grey.  I  see  there  is  a  voice  in  Heaven 
Cries  out  for  innocence ! — My  lord  of  Gloucester, 
The  very  patch  of  cunning  will  not  hide 
This  child's  discerning. 
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Glo.  O,  hast  found  a  tongue? 

How  villains  preach  must  make  the  devils  laugh 
In  spite  of  torments ! — {To  King  Edward)  Good  my 

lord,  come  here 
A  moment  to    me.    {The  King   approaches  him^   and 

Gloucester  takes  him  by  the  hand)    I  do  hope, 

good  nephew. 
You'll  not  mistake  me ;  for  I  have  a  trust, 
A  solemn  trust,  which  your  dead  father  gave  me. 
To  guard  your  Grace :  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
That  this  affection  is  misplaced  you  show 
For  yonder  traitor,  and  should  so  be  cast 
Out  of  your  fondness. — O,  you  are  too  young, 
And  prone  to  treason  ;  but  I  can  inform  you 
There  is  a  kind  of  love  in  villainy 
That  snares  the  innocent  spirit  to  beheve 
It  springs  of  heaven,  whereas  it  is  a  fiend 
Transformed  from  hell  1 — Beware  you  of  this  cunning, 
And  fly  its  danger. — My  lord,  these  men  are  traitors 
Tho'  you  do  love  them ;  and  it  is  our  duty 
(Bequeathed  from  Heaven  that  did  grant  the  power) 
To  save  the  kingdom  from  their  evil  plots. 
And  guard  its  ruin. 

K,  Edw.  O,  I  cannot  think 

That  they're  so  false ! — Yet  pray  you,  if  they've  wronged 

you. 
Good  uncle,  on  my  knees  I'll  sue  your  love 
To  show  them  pity  !  [Kneels  to  Gloucester. 

Glo.  Fie,  my  noble  lord  ! 

Is  this  a  fit  abasement  for  the  King  ? — 
Rise  up,  my  liege. — (Raises  him  up.)  Good  nephew,  dry 

your  tears ; 
And  be  assured  I  will  alone  perform 
Your  wish  in  this. — Nay,  come,  no  more  of  sighs. 
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These  evil  men  shall  for  awhile  to  Pomfrel, 
And  leam  obedience  ;  when  I  trust  your  Grace 
May  find  them  worthier  of  your  noble  zeal 
And  love  you  bear  them. 

K.  Edw.  I'll  go  with  them,  uncle 

Glo.  No,  no,  my  gentle  lord,  not  so,  indeed. 
I  do  beseech  you  to  have  more  respect 
To  this  moat  noble  office  which  you  bear. 
Forgive  my  zeal,  but  I  must  help  your  Grace 
To  hold  your  reins. — Away,  my  liege,  with  shadows ! 

\Tht  King  still  offers  to  sue  for  them. 
Nay,  I  am  fixed ! — ^Do  you  hear  me,  my  good  lord? 
I  say  these  men  are  traitors,  and  unfit 
To  serve  your  Grace ;  and  they  shall  stay  no  more 
To  work  their  malice ! 

L.  Rivers  {to  the  Kino).  My  lord 

Glo.  {to  Captain).       Away  with  them  !  To  Pomfret  !— 
By  Heaven,  the  simple  air  we  breathe  doth  faint 
To  smell  their  treason ! 

Z.  Rivers.  Farewell,  my  liege,  and  for  the  love  of  God, 
We  are  no  traitors. 

Gto.  Aviny,  sire !  they  blaspheme ! — Why  linger  ye? 
[TAe  Guard  removes  Rivers,  Grey,  and  the  others. 
Thank  Heaven  they  be  gone  1 
Such  naked  rascals  do  bring  shame  upon 
The  name  of  men. — {To  the  King)     Come,  come,  my 

gentle  lord. 
Cheer  up  your  spirits.     When  we  are  in  London 
I  trust  to  bring  some  sunshine  in  your  cheek. 
And  see  you  merry. 

K.  Edw.  I  beseech  your  Grace 

To  leave  me  here ;  I  would  not  go  to  London. 

Glo.  Why  fears  my  noble  tiege  ?    Do  you  think,  my 
lord, 
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I  am  your  friend  ? — Nay  truly,  but  I  love 

My  brother's  son.     Yet  there  are  things  'neath  heaven 

Which  must  be  wrought     My  lord,  upon  my  trust, 

The  Council  for  the  coronation 

Have  sent  me  hither  to  entreat  your  Grace 

To  meet  the  Chamber ;  and,  good  nephew,  I — 

I  yield  you  good  advice,  as  I  am  bound : 

As  I'm  your  faithful  counsellor,  I  say 

'Tis  fitting  in  the  King  that  he  attend 

The  nation's  summons. 

K.  Edw.  O  forgive  my  fault, 

If  I've  offended !     I'll  obey  your  will. 
And  go  to  London. 

Glo.  Good  nephew,  you  do  welL 

Give  me  your  hand,  for  I  perceive  your  Grace 
Hath  need  of  sleep. — Farewell,  my  noble  lord  : 
To-morrow  we'll  to  London  with  the  dawn. 
Lord  Hastings  doth  expect  you,  and  a  host 
Of  eager  friends.    God's  blessing  on  your  Grace  I — 
My  lord  of  Buckingham,  fair  night  to  you.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene    I. — Plau  outside   Westminster  Abbey. 
Enter  Hastings  and  Jane  Shore,  meeting. 

Hast.  Good  Rivers  dead;  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan, 
With  all  the  others !— sure  the  fiend  hath  set 
His  wings  on  England ! 

/.  Shore.  Sure  this  man  hath  cunning 

More  than  a  legion  I — With  how  soft  a  tongue 
He  doth  lay  anger ;  and  with  what  plain  bluntness 
(Almost  too  blunt  for  simple  honesty) 
Drives  the  suspicion  from  his  smoother  part  I 
Whether  to  crawl  or  spring,  he  takes  sure  measure 
Of  his  foes'  reach. — He  wraps  in  summer  softness 
The  splitting  lightning,  and  no  man  regards  it 
Till  on  a  sudden  struck.— As  quick  as  thought  on 
His  actions  follow,  leaving  not  a  breath 
For  preparation. 

Hast.  I  do  repent  the  seeming 

Consent  I  gave  to  Gloucester ;  for  I  thought 
Only  to  play  the  time  till  we  might  see 
Whither  'twould  lead  us — but  now  he  hath  seized 
The  instant's  reins,  and  all  the  worst  we  dreaded 
In  a  breath  accomplished  I 

/.  Shore.  I  fear  we  have  done  wrong 

To  let  our  private  quarrels  serve  his  malice. 
Too  long  we  have  been  enemies  to  the  Queen, 
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And  the  Queen's  party. — ^Tis  now  time  to  change. 
A  common  danger  doth  make  common  friends  ; 
And  Gloucester's  cunning  would  devour  us  singly. 
Whose  union  might  outmatch  him. 

ffast.  And  shall  stilL 

I'll  sound  the  Queen  when  an  occasion  oHers. 
'Tis  like  these  troubles  will  have  changed  her  anger 
As  they  have  ours.  \Sh0uts  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

J.  Shore.  Hark  youl — What  cries  are  these? 

Hast.  Why,  Jane,  the  devil,  or  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Or  one  I  know  not,  doth  address  the  crowd 
On  his  way  to  London. 

J.  Shore.  O,  an  angel  sings — 

But  not  of  Heaven !    What  says  his  Grace  to  them  ? 

Ifasf.  He  doth  acquaint  them  of  that  late  attempt 
(As  he  will  call  it)  of  lords  Grey  and  Rivers 
To  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  King, 
.   Whom  he  with  noble  courage  did  redeem 
From  out  their  talons ;  and  to  this  he  adds 
A  swelling  list  of  further  glories,  wrought 
By  his  achievement 

/.  Shore.  This  is  cunning  matched 

To  brazen  boldncssi — Who  are  yonder  men 
Which  ride  upon  the  cart  beside  the  dukes? 

ffast.  Some  servants  of  his  Grace  and  Buckingham 
Whom  they  have  bound  and  put  upon  old  vats 
To  counterfeit  these  same  rebellious  lords 
Their  zeal  hath  captured. 

/.  Shore.  Will  the  people  swallow 

So  loose  a  bail  ? 

ffast.  They  stare  with  open  mouths. 

Gasping  to  catch  at  any  hook  from  Gloucester. — 
But  come,  we'll  join  the  crowd,  and  so  avoid 
His  observation.  >  [T^y  "ffve  aside. 
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Enter,  on  a  cart.  King  Edward,  Gloucester,  Bucking- 
ham, and  others.  Also  several  Servants  of  Glouces- 
ter, bound  and  disguised  as  traitors.  These  are 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  the  common  people  shouting  and 
calling  on  the  Dukes. 
Buck,  {to  the  crowd)  A  breath,  good  masters ! — 

{Aside  to  Gloucester)  My  lord,  they  clamour  for  our 
speech :  give  answer, 

Or  they'll  discover  treason  in  this  trick. 

Glo.  I'll  stir  them  to  the  liver  of  their  souls. 
Buck.     Pour  oil  into  their  ears — anoint  them — say 

We're  their  salvation — have  slain  the  devil 

Glo.  O  sirs, 

If  ye  but  knew  the  villainy  of  mankind. 

Which  labours  for  the  devil  and  poor  souls  I 
An  Old  Man.  0,  God  a'mighty  !— 
Glo.  Nay,  but  hear  me,  masters  : — if  ye  guessed 

The  damned  treason  ye  have  this  day  'scaped, 

{Of  which,  indeed,  these  villains  are  examples,) 

'Twould  fill  us  with  your  thanks,  or  rather  Heaven 

That  sent  us  to  its  work  1 
^h  Cit.  The  devil  take  out  wits ! 
An  Old  Man.  To  think  0'  the  treason  I 

and  Cit.  Lord  make 'em 'samples! 
Glo.  Amen,  sirs  I — God  doth  know 

How  great  a  danger  hath  beset  your  lives, 

Now  happily  delivered  t  and,  in  truth. 

Ye  have  good  witness  in  these  knaves  late  taken 

In  the  very  deed  of  their  rebellion, 

How  great  a  malice  hath  been  put  to  rob 

Our  English  freedom  and  the  rights  we  serve. 
\st  Cit.  There  be  villains  i'  the  earth  I 
2nd  Cit.  To  sleep  in  our  beds,  and  never  dream  o'  it ! 
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4/A  Cit.  A  murrain  on  'em  I 

Glo.  God  knows  there  was  a  plot  to  damn  you  all ! — 
Let  Heaven  takenote — who,  sirs,  d'ye  think  hathdone  it? — 
Speak,  answer— who  ? — Nay  then.  111  tell  you,  sirs. — 
None  but  that  traitor  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey, 
Tt^ether  with  Che  Queen's  false  kith  and  blood, 
And  certain  nobles  they  did  thrust  in  it — 
These  hatched  a  scheme  (which  God  'venge  on  their 

heads  !) 
To  kill  the  King,  and  rob  the  Country's  peace, 
Ay,  sirs,  and  slave  the  commons  I 

ist  Cil.  God  'venge't  upon  their  heads! 

All.  Ay,  ay  ! 

isi  Cit.  Away  with  'em ! 

4/A  Cit.  Let's  hang  'em  ! 

Glo.  Amen,  my  masters !  but  ye  are  avenged  : 
For  on  the  sudden  rumour  of  this  trick, 
Ourself  and  the  good  lord  of  Buckingham, 
With  such  brief  forces  as  our  haste  could  summon, 
Did  run  to  meet  it,  and  by  God's  good  grace 
Have  blown  it  to  the  wirnis ;  for  proof  of  which 
These  captive  lords,  false  traitors  to  the  King, 
Are  held  in  bondage,  to  be  judged  anon 
According  to  their  crimes. 

^rd  Cit.  Now  God  be  praised  for  't ! 

\it  Cit.  Noble  Gloucester  hath  saved  us  from  these 
villains  I 

4lh  Cit  Let's  hang  yon  traitors  to  the  waggons  1 

All.   Ay,  ay ! 

An  Old  Woman.  To  the  devil  with  'em  ! 

Glo.  No,  sirs,  I  charge  you  t— In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
We  must  have  justice  for  these  villains'  crimes, 
But  not  revenge.    The  laws  which  they  have  broken 
Shall  'quite  their  malice. — But  0,  rest  assured 
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Good  friends,  as  we  are  guardians  of  the  throne. 
Ourselves,  that  would  be  champions  of  your  rights. 
Will  see  them  answered. — Have  no  fears,  I  pray  you, 
They  shall  be  dealt  with. 

^rd  Cit.  Now  God  save  your  Grace ! 

^h  Cit.  The  Duke  doth  speak  like  a  king  1 

Glo.  Sirs,  well  to  London  straight, 

And  have  these  monsters  punished  as  their  crimes 
Deserve  from  Heavea — Fair  even,  my  brave  masters ; 
And  whosoever  hath  a  wrong  to  plead. 
Know  that  we  are  your  friends  and  will  avenge  you. 

ist  Cit  Heaven  save  your  Grace ! 

2ttd  Cit.  God  bless  your  lordship ! 

^h  Cit.  Long  live  your  worship ! 

\Exeunf  ali excfpl  YikSiitiGS  and  ]ane  Shore. 

yi  Shore.  My  lord,  how  think  you  now  ? 

Hast.  I  think  the  devil 

Hath  seized  upon  us. 

J.  Shore.  O  beware  that  devil 

Looks  not  on  you ! 

Hast.  Saw  you  now  how  the  King 

Did  gaze  on  the  people  ? 

/  Shore.  With  the  saddest  eye 

I  e'er  beheld. 

Hast.  How  think  you,  Jane  ? 

J.  Shore.  Poor  boy ! — 

My  lord,  I  think  he  hath  a  bitter  taste 
Of  future  sorrow. 

Hast.  Good  Jane,  I  have  a  fear 

His  life  is  threatened ;  but,  by  God,  I  swear 
They  shall  not  touch  him  while  true  Hastings'  arm 
Hath  force  to  help  it ! 

J.  Shore.  Dear  my  lord,  be  not 

Too  rash  a  meddler  ! — By  my  love,  you  know  not 
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This  tyrant's  cunning. 

Hast.  I  did  never  know 

He  was  this  villain  which  I  see  him  now  \ — 
Too  long  I  have  been  lilte  a  patient  sloth 
Sleeping  the  precious  minutes  of  the  time 
In  shallow  ease.     God  knows  it  is  an  hour 
Of  awful  weight ;  and  if  I  am  a  man 
I  must  do  honour  to  my  cause  and  name, 
And  play  my  part !    Sweet  Jane,  thou  lov'st  me  better 
For  speaking  thus  t  in  every  soul  there  sleeps 
A  noble  dream,  but  there  are  things  which  blind 
The  dreamer's  eye  : — fie  on't  1  while  I  did  sleep, 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  hath  betrayed  the  King, 
And  witched  the  Country ! — O,  brave  Rivers,  Grey, 
All,  all  are  gone ! — -Now  Hastings  must  do  aught 
To  rescue  England  and  retrieve  his  King  I — 
Good  Jane,  I  see  thy  finger  on  thy  lips 
To  stay  my  temper — but  a  voice  from  Heaven 
Calls  me  to  wake,  and  for  the  cause  I  love 
Undo  this  treason  I 

J,  Short.  And,  brave  Hastings,  I 

Will  ask  no  less  :  but  do  beseech  your  zeal 
Employ  more  caution  in  this  enterprise. 
To  trap  a  deadly  serpent  in  the  net, 
Men  borrow  from  it  its  own  weapon,  cunning, 
And  so  subdue  it  whom  great  strength  and  passion 
Were  vain  to  conquer.^My  lord,  you  are  no  match 
For  this  serpent  Gloucester ;  therefore  be  you  ware 
Lest  he  should  sting  you  when  you  least  suspect 
His  traitor's  malice. 

Hast  O,  no  jot  I  fear  him ! — 

But  look,  the  Queen  and  the  young  Duke  of  York 
Do  come  this  way. 

J.  Shore.  They  move  as  they  would  speak 
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A  moment  with  you. — Now^s  the  time,  my  lord, 
To  break  our  purpose. 

Hast.  Stay — why,  what  hath  fallen? 

The  Queen  doth  weep  as  she  would  fill  the  grave. 
J.  Shore.  O  there  are  griefs  more  deadly  than   the 

grave! 
Hast.  See,  see  how  she  doth  wring  her  hands  and 

weep. 
J.  Shore.  There  hath  some  bitter  wrong  befallen  her, 
Which  must  be  lightened  by  as  bitter  words. — 
Farewell,  my  lord,  'tis  better  I  were  gone. 

\Offers  to  go,  but  is  prevented  by  Hastings. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  Duke  of  York. 

Queen.  O  Hastings,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here ! 

Hast.   Dear  madam,  I  entreat  what's  'fallen  you  ? 

Queen.  Villainy,  black  villainy  from  hell 
As  ever  winged  from  a  perfidious  bolt 
To  blast  a  mother ! 

Hast.  Speak,  good  madam — who 

Hath  sped  this  arrow  ? 

Queen.  O  what  hand  but  one 

In  woefiil  England  ? — Alas,  alas,  my  lord. 
These  tears  which  blind  me  will  not  let  me  'scape 
My  net  of  sorrow  !— Do  not  go,  dame  Shore  : 
My  husband's  children  are  too  reft  of  love 
To  spare  one  friend.    {Takes  her  by  the  hand.^   0  pardon, 

I  am  sorry 
If  e'er  I  grieved  you — you  shall  hold  the  offence 
Forgiven  in  tears ! 

/  ^tore.  Dear  madam,  I  shed  mine 

For  pity  of  you  ! 

Hast.  Madam,  I  entreat  you 

To  say  what" s  fallen  ? 
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Quern.  My  lord,  I  have  a  boon 

To  ask  you  first     Vou  were  my  husband's  friend, 
And  are  his  children's — a  most  loyal  one ; 
Therefore  I  can  be  free  to  speak  my  sorrow, 
And  ask  you,  too,  to  find  a  remedy. 
My  lord,  we  have  been  long-while  enemies — 
Why  I  scarce  know — but  birds  that  sometime  quarrel 
Forget  their  envy  when  the  falcon  swoops, 
And  join  together  all  their  common  force 
(Singly  not  much,  but  strong  in  union) 
To  drive  that  fierce  destroyer  from  their  nests. — 
So  would  I  pray  you  let  us  band  together, 
And  let  our  former  quarrels  be  forgot 
In  presence  of  a  common  enemy 
Which  God  doth  know  will  be  our  common  ruin  1 

Hast.  Madam,  it  was  upon  my  tongue  to  proffer 
This  self-same  counsel. — Be  assured,  dear  madam, 
We'll  gladly  join  our  help,  and  all  that's  left  us 
Of  our  divided  friends.     We  will  consider 
What  best  may  be  devised. — But  first,  dear  madam, 
Inform  us  of  your  trouble?    What  new  grief 
Hath  come  to  vex  you  ? 

Qfuen.  Good  Hastings,  'tis  soon  told— 

O  Hastings,  yester-mom  this  fiend,  this  traitor, 
Calling  himself  our  brother,  but  alas  ! 
No  truer  than  Cain- — sir,  he  did  send  to  me 
Yon  proud  Archbishop  and  cold-blooded  man, 
Demanding  from  me  I  should  yield  my  son 
Into  his  keeping  I 

Hait.  is  it  possible  ? 

Queen.  0  sir,  too  possible  ! — So  sweetly  couched 
(The  more  its  danger !)  doth  his  message  run, 
No  man  might  blame  it :  for  he  saith  the  King 
Pineth  in  secret  for  his  little  mate 
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So  none  can  cheer  him ;  and  forthwith  declares 

His  brother's  presence  to  be  needful  to  him, 

Whose  health's  in  doubt ;  praying  me  for  God's  sake. 

By  memory  of  my  lord  the  former  King, 

To  throw  no  obstacle  or  hindrance  in 

The  way  of  it ;  but  for  Heaven's  love  to  trust  him, 

Who  hath  no  thought  but  good. 

J.  SAon.  How  deep  a  tongue 

This  serpent  hath ! 

Quan.  Ay,  and  sharp  fangs  to  bite 

The  hand  that  trusts  him  ! — Yet  a  mother's  heart 
Is  match  for  treason,  even  when  a  devil 
Doth  'still  the  poison.     O  good  Hastings,  I — 
I  know  this  serpent ;  and  by  God's  sweet  gift. 
Unless  he  tear  him,  I'll  not  yield  my  son 
Into  his  keeping. 

I/as/.  No,  by  Heaven  above  ! — 

Madam,  I  do  advise  you  with  the  Duke 
This  very  night  to  take  close  sanctuary 
In  Westminster  :  therefrom  no  impious  hand 
Will  dare  to  pluck  you — be  he  bishop  or 
The  devil  himself. 

Queen.  For  a  last  hope,  I'll  seek 

This  refuge — if  indeed  'tis  one  from  Gloucester. 
I  know  the  Abbot,  and  will  trust  his  love 
To  show  me  kindness. 

/fast.  Madam,  there's  no  doubt 

He  will  protect  you. 

Queen.  O,  I  thank  you  both 

With  my  heart's  thanks. — Would  I  had  more  to  give  ! 
But  Fortune  of  her  fill  hath  left  so  little, 
A  mother's  smile  is  all  the  Queen  hath  left 
For  gratitude  I 

Ifast  Dear  madam,  yet  have  courage. 
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Remember  you  have  friends  who  still  will  serve  you ; 
And  let  us  hope  that  Fortune's  tide  may  soon, 
Lit  by  a  brighter  sun,  flow  back  to  us. 

J.  Shore.  Madam,    I'll  add   my   cheer. — With   gentle 
patience 
We  must  await  the  turning  of  this  tide 
To  float  our  vessel 

Hast.  God  send  soon  His  wind  I 

Queen.  Amen  ! — (A  chant  is  heard.)  But  list  you  where 
sweet  music  steals 
From  yonder  abbey. 

ffast.  'Tis  an  angel's  voice 

To  bring  good  ridings ! — Madam,  there  is  hope 
In  such  sweet  music 

Queen.  Ay,  I  think  there  is ! — [The  chant  ceases. 

The  chant  is  o'er. 

/.  Shore.  Look,  madam  :  yonder  come 

The  reverend  Abbot  and  a  choir  of  monks 
From  out  the  abbey. 

Queen.  Still  chanting  as  they  move  : 

It  is  some  burial.  Apter  theme  they  could  not 
Choose  from  their  ritual — I  will  speak  to  them, 
And  move  their  pity. 

ffast.  Farewell  to  your  Grace. 

Queen.  Sweet  day,  dear  friends — and  still  think  of  our 
bond.  [Exeunt  Hastings  and  Jane  Shore. 

EHter  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  a  choir  of 
Monks,  chanting.  The  QueBN  throws  herself  before  the 
Abbot. 

{Tff  the  Abbot)  Lord  Abbot,  in  the  holy  name  of  Heaven 

I  entreat  your  pity  I 

Abbot,  (to  Monks)  Hold,  hold,  my  brothers. — 

{To  Queen)  Speak,  lady  :  by  the  sonow  in  your  looks. 
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Who  kneels  so  lowly  in  the  dust  to  one 
That's  but  a  man  ? 

Queen.  She  that  was  the  Queen 

While  Edward  lived  ;  but  thro*  sad  change  of  fortune 
Is  but  a  poor  and  persecuted  woman. 
Most  cruelly  wronged ! 

Abbot.  Rise,  madam — rise,  your  Grace  : 

The  Queen  of  Edward  must  not  kneel  so  low 
Before  his  servants.    (Raises  her  up.)    Let  your  Highness 

rest 
Secure  of  safety : — in  that  sacred  house 
Which  God  was  pleased  to  put  into  our  care. 
So  far  as  we  have  power  in  this  world, 
We  will  defend  you  and  your  dearest  wrong 
From  all  oppression. 

Queen.  O,  God  thank  your  pity  ! — 

Lord  Abbot,  for  this  child  my  tears  would  plead, 
Whose  tender  years  the  cruel  Gloucester  now 
Uoth  seek  to  ravage  from  his  mother's  love, 
And  steal  away — as  he  hath  stolen  before 
His  elder  brother,  and  doth  hold  him  fast 
From  all  his  friends  ! — wherefore,  lord  Abbot,  I 
Do  sue  your  kindness — with  my  prayers  I  sue  it — 
To  grant  us  holy  resting  in  yon  church 
Even  till  some  succour  may  be  sent  from  Heaven 
To  help  our  sorrow  I 

Abbot.  Now,  by  Christ's  true  faith. 

It  shall  be,  lady ! — Go  you  to  the  church. 
And  show  this  signet     Whosoe'er  receives  you 
Will  give  you  welcome,  and  such  lodging  find 
Aa  fits  your  statioa — {Gives  her  a  ring.)     From  those 

sacred  walls 
No  impious  hand  beneath  the  eye  of  Heaven 
May  dare  to  pluck  you. 
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Quern.  My  spirit  is  too  full 

To  thank  this  kjndness  ! — I  pray  you,  good  lord  Abbot, 
To  think  me  grateful. 

Abbot.  God,  that  is  o'er  all, 

Guide  you  in  safety ! — Farewell  to  your  Grace.    \Exeunt. 


Scene  II. —  Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  high  altar. 

Enter  the  Abbot,  attended  by  a  train  of  Monks :  also  an 
Officer  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Abbot,  {to  Officer)  Speak,  sir,  what  bring  you  ? 

Off.  Thus  says  the  Lord  Protector ; 

He  doth  command  upon  your  oath  of  fealty 
That  you  deliver  to  the  Archbishop's  hands 
His  royal  nephew  and  most  loving  ward 
The  Duke  of  York  ;  whom,  to  this  kingdom's  shame, 
Some  traitor  hath  enticed  from  his  good  care, 
And  stolen  away  ;  and  he  doth  add  this  more : 
Lord  Abbot,  if  you  shall  resist  his  charge, 
The  Sute  hath  warrant  to  remove  those  rights 
Your  office  holdeth. 

Abbot  O,  the  time  is  changed ! — 

Even  once  upon  these  sacred  stones  ye  tread, 
The  proudest  noble  had  been  fain  to  kneel 
And  beg  our  favour  : — now  the  meanest  servant 
Doth  cast  his  impious  gauntlet  in  our  face 
To  mock  at  Heaven  !^But  Christ's  will  be  done. 
That  suffered  all  things  I    We  should  better  learn 
To  humbly  follow. 

Off.  My  lord,  what  speech  shall  I  beat 

To  the  Lord  Protector  ? 

Abbot.  God,  that  is  in  Heaven, 
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May  answer  thee  !     I  have  no  words  but  these  : — 
To  tell  thy  master  'tis  a  wicked  deed, 
And  shall  be  punished. 

\Exit  Officer.     A    loud  knocking  is  heard  from 


Enter  a  Monk  hastily. 
( Tb  Monk)  Who  comes  ?  who  knocks  so  rudely  ? 

Monk.  My  lord,  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  demands 
An  entrance  to  the  church. 

Abbot.  Alas !  we  have 

No  warrant  to  stay  him. 
Monk.  My  lord,  what  shall  we  say  to  him  ? 

Abbot.  Tell  him,  as  he  is  servant  of  high  God, 
To  deal  in  mercy  1     {The  knocking  is  continued.)     {To 

Monks)  Come  you,  we'll  within, 
Nor  by  our  presence  seem  to  bear  a  part 
Id  this  injustice. — Heaven  forgive  us  all  1 

[Exeunt  Abbot  and  Monks. 

ETUer  from  opposite  side  the  Quf.en  and  Duke  of  York. 
D.  of  York.  How  cold  this  place  is !     I  am  frozen, 

madam. 
Queen.  Come,  come,  sweet  love,  be  cheered:  I'll  make 
you  warm.  \Folds  him  in  ker  doak. 

Why,  how  you  tremble — what's  the  terror,  boy  ? 
D.  of  York.  Madam,  you  will  not  give  me  to  this 

Bishop  ? 
Queen.  No,  no,  sweet  child.     They  shall  not  take  you 
hence 
Except  they  tear  you  from  these  arms,  and  so 
Force  you  to  leave  me.  \Kisses  him. 

D.  of  York.  They'll  not  do  that :  are  men 

Ever  so  cruel? 
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Queen.  Ay,  iaith,  you  know  not  yet 

How  cruel  they  are ! 

1).  of  York.  O,  I  am  sure  they  would  not 

Steal  me  away  t 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Queen.  Sweet  Heaven !  the  Bishop  comes 

To  force  our  refuge ! 

D.  of  York.  O,  I  like  him  not- 

Let  him  not  take  me  I 

Queen.  Peace,  be  not  so  moved. 

{To  Archbishop)  My  lord,   no  evil  news  hath  sum- 
moned you  ? 

Archb.  Madam,  I  humbly  trust  you  have  considered 
What  last  we  spake  on. 

Queen.  I  have  thought  so  much. 

That  I  will  not  deliver  to  your  hands 
What  God  was  pleased  to  trust  unto  my  charge  t 

Archb.  This  resolution  gives  me  sorrow,  madam. 
Since,  for  the  better  cheering  of  the  King, 
I  have  orders  from  the  Lord  Protector's  hand 
To  bear  him  with  me. 

Queen.  He  shall  not  go  to  him  ! 

ArM.  Madam,  do  you  reAise  to  Uust  the  Prince 
To  your  brother's  guidance  ? 

Queen.  Ay,  by  a  mother's  love. 

Which  is  superior  to  a  brother's  care ! 

Archb.  Good  madam,  yet  I  will  entreat  you  think 
Of  this  defiance. 

Queen.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  my  right — 

I  do  defy  him  by  the  laws  of  Heaven 
Which  gave  to  me  my  sons  I — Go,  tell  this  brother 
He  hath  already  robbed  me  of  young  Edward, 
And  shall  not  have  this  child ! 
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Archb.  Bethink  you,  madam, 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Duke  to  rule 
These  matters  for  the  kingdom,  till  the  King 
Be  come  of  age. 

Queen.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  that  'tis : 

And  I  pray  God,  Who  is  the  head  of  kings. 
It  may  so  fall  with  Richard  at  the  top  I 
But  I,  who  am  a  woman  and  no  witch, 
With  a  woman's  heart  can  so  unriddle  it 
As  to  have  fears ! — fears,  my  good  lord,  that  yet 
Under  this  tinselled  honesty  doth  lie 
A  villain's  plot  I 

Archb.  Ladyi  you  do  exceed 

The  bound  of  prudence— for  yourself,  as  well 
As  your  young  son.     I  do  entreat  your  Grace 
Bethink  a  moment  to  exchange  these  words 
For  less  offending,  and  a  meeker  dress 
To  clothe  your  message. 

Qiieen.  Wherefore  should  it  be? 

What  answer  shall  I  send  ? — 'Tis  mockery 
To  tax  me  thus  I     Richard  hath  stolen  all — 
All  but  this  boy  !     And  now  his  Grace,  for  love, 
Would  steal  him,  too ! — O  Heaven,  that  sees  such 

wrongs. 
Strikes  not  a  blow  ! — My  lord,  you  bid  me  answer 
This  summons  for  my  son  : — go,  take  these  words ; 
'Tis  but — by  the  eternal  love  in  Heaven, 
ril  never  yield  him  t 

Archb.  Madam,  I  am  most  grieved 

That  I  have  orders,  should  your  Grace  refuse. 
To  force  him  from  you. 

Queen.  O,  God  hear  my  grief ! — 

The  devil  is  loosed,  and  men,  which  should  have  hearts, 
Do  mock  at  tears ! — My  lord,  I  am  a  woman, 
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And  one  but  weak,  unused  to  be  so  treated 
In  years  gone  by  ;  but  now  my  vessel's  full 
Of  bitter  sorrow — I  can  weep  no  more. 
If  tears  could  melt  you  I — Sir,  my  only  joy 
That* s  left  me  in  this  world  is  this  one  boy 
Which  you  would  rob  me  !     I'll  not  yield  him  up ; 
But  if  you  have  the  heart  to  pluck  him  from  me — 
He  is  here,  and  take  him,  and  before  just  Heaven 
I  will  demand  him  I 

Archb.  I  am  sorry,  madam, 

Most  sorry  to  perform  what  is  to  me 
A  grievous  task  :  yet,  I  entreat  you,  think 
This  danger  which  you  do  imagine  's  nought 
But  freest  fancy.     Nothing  is  amiss 
Between  you  and  the  Duke ;  and  nought  shall  hap 
But  kindness  to  your  son. 

Queen.  Go,  take  him,  sir, 

And  speak  no  farther  ^0,  my  heart  is  broke  I 
Yet,  my  lord  Bishop,  I  would  add  so  much  : 
When  thou  and  I  shall  stand  before  God's  throne, 
Then  I'll  demand  him,  and  will  challenge  all 
What  thou  hast  said  !    (To  the  Duke  of  York)  Farewell, 

my  sweet-tongued  joy  1 
God  only  knows  if  we  shall  meet  again 
In  this  cruel  world! 

[  lakes  him  in  her  arms,  and  embraces  him.     He 
elings  to  her,  sobbing. 

D.  of  York.  Pray  you,  you'll  not  let  him 

Take  me  away  ? 

Queen.  O  with  how  keen  a  knife 

Thou  stabb'st  thy  mother!— Sweet,  thou  must  go  forth. 
And  trust  the  Bishop.     Heaven  shall  be  his  judge 
If  thou  art  injured! — {To  the  Archbishop)  Take  him, 
if  thou  canst, 
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But  do  not  dally  I 

Archi.  Madam,  I  obey 

The  Lord  Protector. 

Quten.  Thou  shouldst  God  obey. 

Who  is  thy  Master ! — I  will  speak  do  more. 

[^The  Archbishop  leads  away  the  Duke  of  York, 
weeping  and  crying  for  kelp.  As  they  depart 
the  Queen  falls  in  a  swoon  before  the  altar. 


END  OF  ACT   II. 
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Scene  I. — A  public  place,  with  gardens,  adjoining  the  river. 

Enter  several  Citizens  dnt/ Gentle  men,  promenading.  Also 
Hastings  and  Jane  Shore,  who  cross  the  scene  and 
withdraw.  These  are  presently  followed  by  the  Dukes 
OF  Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 

Buck.  My  lord,  look  yonder. 

Gh.  O  good  Buckingham, 

The  time  is  come  when  we  must  land  this  fish. 
Nor  let  him  longer  in  that  pool  disport 
Which  we  have  made  him. 

Buck.  By  Heaven,  my  lord,  I  think  so. 

Glo.  Look  where  he  basks  against  that  sunny  shore  ! 

Buck.  Or  what  it  rhymes  with. 

Glo.  O,  'fore  God,  I  have 

A  plan  to  put  this  harlot  to  the  blush 
In  the  dazzle  of  daylight ! 

Buck.  Shall  I  hear  it,  my  lord  P 

Glo.  As  were't  my  heart,   good   Buckingham,  thou 
shouldst, 
And  nought  be  hid  thee.     Since  we  twain  were  friends. 
Your  Grace  doth  hold  the  very  secret  key 
Of  all  my  thoughts. 

Buck.  I  thank  your  loidship. 

Glo.  Come, 

I'll  tell  you  of  it  on  our  way  to  the  Towe». 
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Buck.  My  lord, 

Goes  the  King  thither  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  for  'twas  our  care 

To  keep  his  person  safer  in  its  walls. — 
Why  do  you  ask  it  ? 

Buik.  My  lord,  I  have  a  thought 

Too  deep  for  speech. 

Glo.  Yet,  yet,  I  pray  you  tell  it. 

Buck.  But  now,  my  lord,  in  speaking  of  the  King, 
You  did  say  Our. 

Glo.  Why,  what's  in  that  ? 

Buck.  My  lord. 

It  is  my  duty  to  be  plain  with  you ; 
But  as  your  friend  I  can  do  more  than  this, 
Even  roundly  tell  you  what  the  public  tongue 
Doth  breathe  in  the  air. — My  lord,  as  I  speak  truth, 
The  common  people  do  demand  a  King 
To  rule  this  nation— ay,  and  rule  it  so 
That  honour  springs  of 't. — My  lord,  yon  boy's  no 

King, 
With  infant  hands,  and  a  more  infant  soul 
To  spoil  his  purpose ;  or,  at  Ukelier  hap, 
To  be  the  Urget  for  designing  men 
To  shoot  at  Fortune— My  lord,  the  time  is  come 
When  England's  troubles  must  have  quick  redress. 
And  peace  be  stablished ;  ay,  and  by  just  God, 
I  know  but  one  man  in  this  little  world 
Hath  wit  to  do  it ! 

Glo.  You  hint  marvellous  things, 

Which  make  my  spirit  shrink  into  its  cell. 
Fearful  to  meet  them  ! 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  threatened  hour 

Doth  pray  you  buckle  on  your  bravest  courage 
To  meet  its  danger. 
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Glo.  Speak  you  so  in  truth  ? 

Buck.  As  the  light  above  us 

Glo.  By  the  Lord,  I  say 

Your  words  have  touched  me  in  a  tender  wound ! — 
I  know  not  well — but  you  shall  pardon  me 
If  I  seem  wrought. — Good  sir,  I  love  my  nephew. 

And  Country,  too O  Buckingham, 

There  lies  the  double  channel  which  doth  fret 
My  wave-beat  soul  J    It  is  a  rock  that  bears 
The  brunt  of  billows  ! — I  pray  you,  by  your  love. 
Let's  speak  no  more  upon  this  matter  now. — 
I'll  hear  it  anon. — Now  shall  we  to  the  Tower, 
And  join  these  lords  of  Council  that  are  met 
For  the  coronation  ? 

Buck.  Do  you  think  of  that  ?— 

My  lord,  this  coronation  by  some  means 
Must  be  put  backward. 

Gto.  And  I  think  it  shall— 

Thro'  my  lord  Hastings. — Come,  let's  have  it  done : 
Good  Buckingham,  I  love  our  Country  better 
Than  men  do  think  for. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I'll  instant  send 

A  trusty  messenger  shall  set  his  lordship 
Plump  in  the  Council. 

Glo.  Do  BO  :  I'll  come  on. 

And   bear  you  in   it —  (Sounds  of  shouting  art  heard.) 

Hark  !  what  stirs  the  crowd 
To  make  this  uproar  ? 

Buck.  Yonder  I  can  see 

A  busy  concourse  that  do  run  before 
Some  strange  procession. 

Glo.  'Tis  our  royal  nephews 

Borne  to  the  Tower. — My  lord,  I  would  avoid 
To  meet  them  here  :  therefore  we'll  to  my  barge 
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That's  on  the  river, — (Takes  Buckingham  by  the  arm\ 

O,  by  yoQ  blue  realm, 
Your  Grace  hath  lost  ine  in  a  marvellous  dream  ! 

\Exeunt. 

Enter,  with  music,  Brackenbury  and  a  body  ^Guards 
escorting  King  Edward  and  the  Duke  OF  York,  Also 
a  crowd  of  people,  shouting  and  following  the  procession. 
Also  Hastings  and  Jane  Shore,  who  walk  behind  the 
crowd. 

K.  Edw.  Good  Brackenbuty,  what  means  this  noise 
of  the  crowd  ? 

Brack.  My  lord,  the  people  are  in  spirits  to  see 
Your  Grace  among  them, 

K.  Edw.  Tell  them,  Brackenbury, 

That  with  my  wannest  thanks  I  answer  them. 

Brack.  Masters,  the  King  doth  thank  you  heartily ; 
And  bids  me  say  that  he's  rejoiced  to  see 
The  love  you  bear  him. 

ist  Cit.  God  defend  his  Grace  ! 

xnd  Cit.  God  save  the  King ! 

yd  Cit.  Long  life  to  his  Majesty  ! 

4/A  Cit.  Health  to  the  Duke  o'  York  ! 

One  of  Gloucester's  Men.     Life  to  the  Lord  Protector, 
I  say! 

\sf  Cit.  The  devil  lop  thy  greasy  tongue,  that  called  so ! 
\StTikes  him. 

yd  Cit.  Speak,  thou  knave  ! — Where's  the  noble  Lord 
Rivers,  thou  villain  ? 

ind  Cit.  Ay,  ay,  speak  to  us,  speak  to  us ! — Where's 
the  good  Earl  o'  Grey,  villain  ?  \Strikes  him. 

yd  Cit.  Where's  Vaughan,  an'  Howse,  good  friends  o' 
the  poor  people,  villain  ?  \Strikes  him. 
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\st  Cit.  Let's  break  his  knave's  pate,  that  cried  out  to 
bless  him  I  \Tfuy  beat  him  again. 

The  Dukgs  Man.  Help,  help,  good  masters  I — Ye  base 
clowns,  I'll  have  ye  hanged  for  this  ! — 1*11 

ird  Cit.  Wilt  thou,  wilt  thou,  clovm  ?       \Strikes  him. 

The  Dukis  Man.   Help  !  help  I 

[&/>«  Soldiers  step  between  and  force  them  off. 

A  Captain.  Back,  ye  cockney  knaves ! — What,  peace,  I 
say !  D'ye  think  to  turn  the  Country's  heart  with  your 
clamour  ? 

i,th  at.  Why  now 

Capt.  Why  now,  ye  scurvy  rogues  ! — why  now,  I  say 
I'll  have  ye  whipt  in  the  stocks  if  ye  keep  not  the  King's 
peace  belter ! 

\st  Cit.  Thou  and  the  peace  may  to  the  devil, 
sirrah  officer ! 

^rd  Cit.  If  a  man  may  not  speak  his  mind  in  England, 
I  say  'tis  worse  for  your  Lord  Protector ! 

Capt.  I'll  fetch  the  guard  to  ye  !  \Moves  off. 

A  Soldier.  Ye  had  best  keep  your  tongues  still,  masters, 
or  some  blood  may  come  of  'L 

A  Woman.  Look,  look,  sirs ! — theKingdoth  weep,  siisl 

znd  Cit.  Nay,  'tis  the  Duke  o'  York,  woman. — The 
King  looks  straight  afore  him. 

An  Old  Woman.  He  looks  sad  enough,  masters. — 111 
be  sworn  'a  goes  not  to  the  Tower  oo's  own  good  pleasure. 

■^rd  Cit.  If  we  knew  that  o'  certain,  we'd  tear  him 
fro'  yonder  rascals  ! 

^h  Cit.  Good  masters,  I  think  ye'd  be  better  leaving 
it  to  Providence. 

\st  Cit.  Yond's  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  that  rides 
by  the  King,  and  he's  as  honest  a  gentleman  as  any 
breathing. 

yd  Cit.  Well,  Lord  guide  'em  ! — Go  they  by  the  river  ? 
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\st  at.  No,  faith,  they  ride  thro'  the  City. 

znd  Cit.  ril  run  by  the  side,  and  see  'em  to  the 
Tower. 

lit  at.   I,  too. 

ird  Cit.  And  I. 

\Exeunt  all  txcept  Hastings  and  Jane  Shore. 

Hast.  Saw  you  the  King,  how  he  did  wave  his  hand, 
And  smile  on  us? 

J.  Shore.  My  lord,  I  fear  he's  gone 

Ne'er  to  come  back ! 

■  Hast.  Sure  heavenly  justice  sleeps  ! — 

For  now  this  devil  hath  his  way  in  all ; 
And  ne'er  a  spirit  dwelling  on  our  soil 
Hath  wit  or  courage  to  withstand  his  force. 
Or  check  his  treason. 

J.  Shore.  Be  advised,  my  lord, 

Nor  let  your  anger,  howsoe'er  'tis  just. 
Provoke  this  deviL 

Enter  Jester. 

Hast.  ^Vhy,  what  monster  comes 

To  jest  at  sorrow  ? 

J.  Shore.  I  think  1  know  this  fellow ; 

And  if  I  rightly  do  remember  him. 
There's  more  of  busy  plotting  in  his  brain 
Than  empty  folly. 

Hast,  {to  Jester)  Good  Fool,  what's  now  in  the  wind? 

Jester.  Good  master — folly  ;  there  is  nothing  else. 

Hast.  I  think  there  is,  though  ! — Do  you  look  for  me  ? 

Jester.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

Hast.  Say  you,  from  whom  dost  come  ? 

Jester.  I  bear  a  message  from  the  Council,  sir. 
For  the  coronatioa 

Hast  On  my  life,  I  think 
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They  have  chosen  strangely  in  their  messenger. 

Jester.  To  choose  a  fool,  sir,  for  a  fool's  despatch, 
Is  to  choose  wisely. 

Hast.  Peace ! — How  mean  you,  knave? 

Jester.  Sir,  they  ask  pardon  for  despatching  me. 
And  crave  their  hurry :  they  invite  your  lordship 
To  attend  the  CounciL 

J.  Shore  (to  Hastings)  Sir,  you  will  not  go? 

Hast.  Yes,  yes,  1  will. 

J.  Shore.  You  are  engaged,  indeed : — 

You  cannot  go  to  it 

Hast.  In  truth,  I  must ; 

I  must  not  fail 

J.  Shore.  My  lord,  look  up  to  heaven  : 

There  is  a  brooding  storm  in  yonder  sky 
Threatens  our  course  :  now,  tho'  'tis  scarce  yet  noon. 
The  air  grows  dark. — I  do  entreat  your  love 
To  stay  at  home. 

Hast.  Jane,  on  my  dearest  oath, 

I  must  attend  them. — {To  Jester)  Good  Fool,  inform  their 

lordships 
ni  come  in  time, 

Jester.  Shall  I  inform  them,  sir. 

That  you  will  come  ? 

Hast.  I  said  so,  faith. 

Jester.  Then,  faith,  I  say — farewell     I  must  begone  : 
'Tis  nearly  sunset.  [Exit  Jester, 

Hast.  How  the  fellow  lags, 

And  tears  his  message  ! 

J.  Shore.  My  lord,  he  is  more  honest 

Than  I  did  think  him. 

Hast.  I  think  he  is  a  fool, 

And  knows  his  business. — Sweet  Jane,  why  spake  you  so 
Before  this  Jester? 
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J.  Shore.  Because  I  am  afraid 

Hoit.  Afraid?  of  what? — By  Heaven,  I'm  tired  of  fears, 
And  would  try  courage ! — Of  what  art  thou  afraid  ? 

J.  Shore.   My  lord,   of  you,   and   for   the   Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

Hast.  Good  Jane,  thou  need'st  not  fear :   I  have  a 
thought 
To  entrap  his  cunning. 

/.  Shore.  In  truth,  what  plan  is  this 

You  have  stolen  from  darkness  ? 

Hast.  Even,  Jane,  his  own : — 

Why,  cunning  must  be  met  by  cunning,  too, 
And  so  we'll  take  him.     Be  not  thou  afraid : 
I'll  seem  to  fawn  upon  his  deadliest  words, 
And  so  divert  him  that  he  miss  our  scheme. 
Or  ne'er  suspect  it — Thus  may  he  be  damned, 
And  in  the  very  meshes  of  this  net 
He  hath  weaved  be  taken  ! 

/.  Shore.  Hastings,  thou  art  mad  ! 

To  think  a  devil  can  be  tricked  by  a  man. 
And  he  a  true  one  ! — ^Dear  my  lord,  I  think 
You  spake  of  cunning  :  to  your  face  I'll  say 
Thou  hast  not  cunning  in  thy  heart  to  rob 
A  mouse  of  kingdom  l^Nay,  my  lord,  be  not 
Offended  by  it,  'tis  the  truth  I  speak  ; 
And  I  will  say  it,  that  I  loved  thee  first 
Because  thou  wast  an  honest,  simple  nature, 
And  hadst  not  cunning ! 

Hast.  Like  a  woman,  sweet  Jane, 

Thou  lov'st  to  rule  what  thou  dost  doat  upon. — 
But  I  am  fixed  to  go  unto  this  Council, 
And  beard  the  lion.     I  am  much  afraid 
The  King's  in  danger. 
/.  Shore.  If 't  be  so,  indeed, 
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What  can  you  help  him  ? — O,  it  seems  not  wise 
To  throw  our  money  at  a  parting  thief, 
Wasting  what's  left  us  ! 

ffasl  Good  Jane,  he  dare  not  touch  me. 

/.  Short.    My   lord,  you  heard  what  yonder  Jester 
said : — 
I  pray  you  ask  your  cunning  what  he  meant 
When  he  gave  answer  that  a.  fool  was  sent 
To  bear  this  message? 

Hast.  Why,  he  did  mean  nothing. 

J.  Shore.  He  s^A  farewell,  and  that  he  must  begone. 
And  that  'twas  sunset ;  and  he  asked,  indeed. 
If  you  would  go  to  them. 

Hast.  Indeed,  1  think  he  meant 

Nothing  of  this. 

/.  Shore.  Alas  !  my  lord,  I'm  sure 

That  honest  Fool  meant  warning,  tho'  his  tongue 
Dared  speak  no  plainer. 

Hast.  Come,  I  cannot  stay : 

The  Council  wait  me.     {Kisses  her.) — Why,  thy  lips  are 

cold, 
And  sadly  tremble — nay,  thou  shalt  not  weep  I 

[Takes  her  in  his  arms. 
Sweet  Jane,  by  ail  the  love  I  bear  for  thee, 
I'll  back  anon,  and  prove  to  thee,  indeed. 
Thy  fears  are  false  ones  ! 

J.  Shore.  My  lord,  I'll  pray't  of  Heaven  : — 

By  all  the  love  I  bear,  I  hope  you  shall !  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. — Hall  in  the  Tower,  with  the   Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  assembled. 

Enter  the  Bishop  of  London. 

B.  of  Lon.  My  lords,  fair  day  I — I  am  glad  to  see  you 
met 
In  such  good  time,  \Seats  himself. 

A  Bishop.  My  lord  of  London,  say — 

Is  the  coronation  still  to  be  put  off 
To  a  further  season  ? 

B.  of  Lon.  Why,  my  lord,  I  hope  not ; 

And  know  not,  neither. — When  his  Grace  arrives, 
I  think  the  Lord  Protector  can  inform  you 
Better  than  I. 

\st  Lord.         My  lord,  this  Privy  Council 
Will  rule  the  matter. 

B.  of  Lon.  Ay,  my  lord,  most  truly  : 

I  said  not,  nay. — But  if  the  sky  grows  thus, 
We  shall  need  lights. 

ind  Lord.  Hark  how  the  wind  doth  rage ! 

As  though  the  ghosts  of  every  ruined  wight 
Since  Csesar  laid  it  revelled  in  this  Tower  1 

B.  of  Lon.     Aha  I  my  lord,  imagination  hath  you  ! 
I  see  you  have  a  rich  and  rambling  fancy 
To  colour  darkness. — So,  Lord  Buckingham! 

Enter  Buckingham  and  three  Lords  front  opposite  doors. 

Buck.  Well  met,  my  lords  ! — It  is  a  happy  day. 
4/A  Lord.  But  yet  most  stormy — hark  unto  the  wind ! 
5M  Lord.  The  sky  doth  darken  like  some  dying  wretch 
Panting  for  breath. 
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blk  Lord.  Even  now,  as  I  came  here, 

The  air  grew  hotter,  and  loud  thunder  rolled, 
Quick  followed  by  rain-drops. 

[Buckingham   and  the    others    seat  themselvts. 
Lighlnit^  flashes,  followed  by  thunder. 
1st  Lord.  So,  an  instant  flash  t 

Buck.  'Tis  in  and  out,  sirs. 

Enter  Hastings. 

But  I  see  a  friend 
Shall  help  our  councils. — {To  Hastings)  On  true  faith, 

my  lord, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Ifast.  Good  day  unto  your  Grace, — 

The  Lord  Protector  is  not  yet  arrived  ? 

Buck.  Not  yet,  my  lord  :  I  think  he  was  ta'en  ill, 
And  that  hath  stayed  him, 

/fast.  May  his  Grace  recover. 

Shall  be  my  prayer  I — My  lord,  how  speeds  this  matter 
Of  the  coronation  ? 

Buek.  O,  most  fair  and  rapid : 

The  consummation  shortly  will  take  place 
After  this  meeting. 

/fast.  I  am  glad  of  it. — But  look. 

Here  comes  the  Duke,  and  smiling  like  good  health. 

Buck.  Ay,  sa — 

Enter  Gloucester. 
{To  Gloucester)  I  give  you  greeting,  my  good  lord; 
And  here's  lord  Hastings,  that  is  equal  joyed 
To  see  you  merry. 

Glo.  Is  he  so,  in  faith  ? — 

Why,  why,  'tis  treason  to  be  sad — My  lords, 
I  give  you  fairest  greeting,  and  will  pray  you 
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Let's  swift  to  business. 

Hoit.  Even  so,  'tis  well. 

Glo.  I  think  so,  faith. — My  lords,  one  moment  pardon 
Our  absence  from  you. — Something  there  is  hath  vexed 
My  spirit  to-day.  \E.xit  Gloucester. 

\st  Lord.  What  ails  the  noble  Duke  ? 

Buck.  He  best  had  question  who  most  bums  to  know. 

Hoit.  Some  illness  hath  sure  touched  him. 

Buck.  As  I  think, 

But  will  not  venture. — See,  here  comes  the  Duke, 

Re-enter  Gloucester. 
Frowning  as  one  had  wronged  him  mortally. 

Hast,  Something  's  gone  ill 

Glo.  There  is  ne'er  a  devil. 

But  he  will  smile  as  he  an  angel  were. 
And  sped  on  mercy  ! 

Buck.  What's  happed  to  your  Grace? 

Glo.  Lords,  if  ye've  spirits  in  your  bosoms  fixed, 
Avenge  my  quarrel ! 

Hast.  Speak,  what's  happed,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  Hastings,  you  lightly  talk — much,  much  hath 
happed  \ 
0,  I  perceive  it  is  a  damned  world. 
And  which  are  traitors  in  the  midst  of  friends, 
I  know  not  yetl^Doth  not  that  move  your  tongue? 
Lords,  there  are  traitors  in  this  world  we  rule 
Which  stink  to  heaven  t 

Hast.  I  would,  my  lord,  we  knew 

The  cause  that  moves  you. 

Glo.  Villains,  villains  move  me  I — 

Lord  Hastings,  there  be  villains  here  in  England 
Which  sup,  and  sleep,  and  wake,  and  go  to  bed, 
(0  mark  you  that  I)  and  are  such  bloody  villains — 
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Id  the  name  of  God,  they  should  be  put  to  death 
For  the  cause  of  justice  I 

Hast.  My  lord,  I  truly  think  it  of  such  knaves, 

Glo.  Even  such  villains, 

Such  bloody  villains,  that  are  bred  by  the  moon 
When  no  man  dreameth,  have  traduced  me  here 
By  most  curst  witchcraft ! — Look  you  on  this  limb ; 

\Shews  his  arm. 
This  have  they  wrought  on  with  theb  devils'  tricks 
To  make  it  thus  I — 0,  lords,  is't  not  most  foul 
That  villains  should  unite  with  devils  from  hell 
To  work  us  malice  ? 

Hast.  My  lord,  it  is  gross  crime ; 

But  I  much  wonder  who  in  England  dared 
To  plan  this  evil 

Glo.  I  know  it,  my  lord  Hastings  I — 

I  have  an  eye  that  sleeps  not — and  I  say 
It  is  that  gross  witch,  my  late  brother's  wife, 
Together  with  the  common  harlot,  Shore, 
(Ha,  ha !  lord  Hastings,  you  change  colour  at  that, 
I  know  not  why) — ^they  'tis  who  have  done  all 
To  abuse  my'kindness !     And,  my  lords,  they've  tried 
To  steal  my  life  (there,  by  God's  care,  they  failed), 
Yet  for  less  evil  have  undone  this  limb 
And  withered  it  thus ! — You  should  best  know,  my  lords. 
And  they  who  have  the  ruling  of  our  Church, 
IPt's  to  be  borne ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
I,  that  am  made  the  victim  of  their  arts. 
Shall  take  my  means  1 

Buck.  'Tis  a  weighty  matter :  but  what  says 

Our  good  lord  Hastings  to  it  ? 

Gh.  {to  Hastings).  Speak  to  us  I 

Hast.  My  lord,  if  the  Queen 

Glo.  Away  I  away ! — vain  words ! — 
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Will  you  answer  me  with  ifs  and  ands,  when  I 
Have  proved  it  is  ?— My  lord,  there  be  other  traitors 
In  the  back  of  this  :  do  you  think  these  women  so 
Could  have  wrought  this  mischief  by  themselves? — I  tell 

you 
We'll  root  this  treason  from  the  ground  where't  sucks 
The  kingdom's  sap ! — O,  O,  lord  Hastings,  methinks 
You  have  a  doubtful  look  :^I  fear  some  guilt 
Is  hid  within  the  locket  of  your  heart. 
That  makes  you  tremble. 

Hast.  By  Heaven,  there's  none,  my  lord  ! 

Glo.  I  fear  there  is.^ — 

There  is  a  plot  to  rob  me  of  my  life, 
And  the  King's,  too.     I  have  discovered  it 
But  just  in  time. — You  are  the  head  and  cause : 
Thai's  plainly  found ! 

Hast.  'Fore  Heaven 

Glo.  Nay,  ask  these  lords : — speak,  speak,  if  'tis  not  so. 
My  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  doubt  it  is 

As  you  have  spoken. 

Hasl.  O,  I  plainly  see 

I  am  the  victim  of  a  devil's  scheme  ! 

Glo.  Hush !— I'll  hear  thee  not ! 

Our  justice  shall  not  dally  with  a  traitor 
Which  hath  conspired  against  his  Country's  peace — 
{C«//i)  Whatho! 

Enter  the  Sheriff  and  a  Guard. 

Away  with  him ! — and  let  a  priest 
Confess  him  briefly ;  for  we've  sworn  by  Paul 
Never  to  eat  till  he  is  rid  this  earth 
He  did  offend  so !  [  Tlte  Guard  seiu  upon  Hastings. 

Hast.  God,  and  my  soul,  doth  know 
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That  I  am  ianocent !  and  these  lords  know  it, 
Which  bear  this  tyrant ! 

Glo.  Silence ! 

Hait.  No,  I  will  speak  ! — 

God  will  reward  my  murder  on  your  head 
With  a  death  as  bloody ! 

Glo.  Hence  with  him  ! — Away ! — 

\Exaint  the  Sheriff  and  Guard  mlh  Hastings. 
Fob !  he  doth  smell  the  gentle  air  of  heaven 
With  his  knave's  breath  !— Come,  my  good  lords,  enough 
For  this  one  day— You  know  not  of  his  crime. 
But  shall  hereafter ;  and  yourselves  shall  say 
He  was  a  villain. — Sirs,  the  coronation 
Doth  shortly  follow,  and  we'll  trust  no  hindrance 
Will  stop  the  pageant— O,  the  air  is  cleared  !— 
My  lord  of  Buckingham,  we  crave  your  presence. 

\Exeunt. 
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Scene  I.— A  Hail  in  the  Tower,  with  folding  doors 
dividing  it. 

Enter  King  Edward,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
Brack  ENBURY. 

Brtuk.  How  &re  your  Graces  ? 

D.  of  York.  O,  the  hours  are  weary, 

Shut  in  this  Tower  !  \A  ay  is  heard. 

K.  Edw.  Hark  ! — Whose  cry  was  that  ? 

Brack.  My  lord,  be  not  aggrieved — it  is  the  death 
Of  the  lord  Hastings. 

K.  Edw.  Dead  !— How  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Brack.  My  lord,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  hath  approved 
His  execution,  on  the  charge  of  treason 
Against  your  Graces'  persons  and  his  own. 

K.  Edw.   O,  dead  !   poor  Hastings ! — ^Are  you  sure 
'tis  he  ? 

Brack.  Even  too  sure,  my  lord. 

K.  Edw,  O  there  was  villainy  against  him,  then  I 
For  I  would  trust  my  life  into  his  care, 
And  ne'er  feel  terror  with  my  hand  in  his 
Though  he  did  lead  me  through  the  darkest  vault 
In  the  midst  of  treason  ! — Good  Brackenbury, 
He  was  our  dearest  friend,  and  now  is  dead  ! 
Alas  !  my  uncle  Richard  was  misled 
In  killing  him ! — I'm  sure  he  was  not  guilty 
Of  any  treason. 

Bratk.  So,  by  f&ith,  my  lord. 
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Say  the  common  people. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  they  loved  him  well, 

For  he  loved  them  :  indeed,  they've  lost  a  friend — 
I  fear  that  we  have  lost  our  only  one  ! 

Brack.  Not  while  poor  Brackenbury  Hves,  my  lord, 
That  on  his  honour  would  yield  twenty  lives 
To  serve  your  Graces. 

»,  K.  Edw.  Nay,  forgive  my  words  : 

I  know  you  love  us,  and  are  worth  no  less 
Than  noble  Hastings  :  but — that  he  is  dead  ! 
My  uncte  did  me  wrong  to  have  him  killed. 
And  not  to  name  it 

Brack.  Ay,  my  lord  I 

K.  Edw.  In  faith. 

Why  sighed  you  then  ? 

Brack.  To  think,  my  lord,  on  Earth 

So  many  wrongs  will  fall  upon  a  day. 

K.  Edw.  O  Brackenbury,  this  is  a  weary  place  ! — 
ni  to  my  room  again,  and  try  to  sleep. 

Brack.  Come,  my  good  lord,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

K.  Edw.  I  would  my  uncle  might  remove  us  hence 
Into  the  country  ! — Come,  good  Brackenbury.    [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same  as  Scene  I. 
Enter  Gloucester  and  a  Servant 
Glo.  Send  to  me  here  Sir  Kobert  Brackenbury. 

[Exit  Servant 

Enter'  Brackenbury. 
Thou  com'st  on  wings,  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury, 
And  swiA  wings,  too. 
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Brack.  Whaf  s  your  good  will,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  Good  Brackenbury,  we  have  a  task  to  be  done 
Shall  tempt  thy  spirit. 

Brack.  My  lord,  I'll  be  forsworn 

'Twill  be  a  hard  one  that  shall  make  me  cry — 
I  dare  not  try  it ! 

Glo.  Look,  sir — dar'st  thou  hear  it  ? 

Brack.  My  lord,  I  dare  indeed,  if  flesh  and  blood 
May  hear  it. 

Glo.  These  two  nephews,  sir, 

These  bastards  of  the  King  my  brother — fetched 
In  a  vile  hour  ; — these  two  cubs  of  custom, 
Grown  (how  unjustly  !)  to  the  sovereign  stature, 
And  stretching  even  to  the  golden  stars 
Which  shine  above  them  !  these  two  posthumous  heirs — 
O,  as  we  have  been  crowned  in  Westminster, 
They  do  offend  this  jewel  on  our  head. 
And  mock  its  power  ! — Sir,  in  one  brief  word, 
I  would  entreat  you  to  remove  them  from  me, 
And  hide  them  from  mine  eyes  ! — Good  Brackenbury, 
As  thou  hast  courage,  let  them  not  again 
Confront  our  office  ! — Hast  thou  got  the  soul 
To  guess  this  riddle  "i 

Brack.  My  lord,  how  should  I  serve  them  ? 

Glo.  How  shouldst   thou  do  it? — O,  do  what  thou 
wilt! 
What? — Drown  them,   bum  them,  bury   them   in  the 

earth. 
Strike  them  with  steel,  smother  them  in  the  night — 
Do  anything  'neath  heaven  which  thou  shalt  choose  : — 
I  care  not,  so  'tis  done  I 

Brack.  My  lord,  if  you  will  take  from  me  my  life, 
I  can  but  die : — ni  never  do  this  thing ! 

Gh.  Wilt  thou  not  do  it  ? 
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Brack.  No,  by  God,  my  lord  ! 

Glo.  Give  me  thine  hand — I've  proved  thee  to  be 

Thou  art  honest  yet,  spite  of  this  blasphemy ! 

\Takes  him  by  the  hand. 

Brack.  How's  this,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  There  was  a  villain  (VW  not  tell  thee  who) 
That  injured  thee  with  saying  thou  couldsf  do 
The  impious  deed  I  did  in  jest  propound 
To  thy  true  spirit :  I  was  bond  thou  couldst  not ; 
And  did  but  lempt  thee  to  approve  thee  just 
'Fore  the  base  liar. — I  am  glad  of  this  ! 

Brack.  My  lord,  have  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  think 
I  could  have  done  it  ? 

Glo.  Never ! — but  the  rogue 

Swearing  the  Princes  were  not  safe,  and  that 
Thyself  shouldst  harm  ihem  (sir,  God  knows  ihee  just !) 
I  sought  to  prove  the  villain  of  his  he, 
And  show  thy  nature. 

Brack.  My  lord,  I  humbly  crave 

Your  gracious  leave  to  render  you  my  office. 

[Ofcrs  his  keys. 

Glo.  No,  no,  thou  art  too  honest,  and  such  men 
Are  rare  In  the  world.     Pray  you,  be  not  angered 
With  what  hath  fallen,  but  dismiss  the  thought 
Out  of  thy  memory.     There  is  nothing  in  it 
Doth  bear  offending,  or  the  least  imply 
Thy  former  service.— Nay,  but  keep  thy  keys; 
And  Heaven  ne'er  send  to  us  a  man  less  true 
In  time  of  trouble  ! — Farewell  to  you,  sir. 

\Exil  Brackekbury. 
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Enter  the  Bishop  of  London  and  other  Churchmen ; 
Buckingham,  Lords,  etc.  Also  Jane  Shore  as  a 
prisoner,  escorted  by  a  Guard. 

{To  the  Bishop  of  London)  So,  my  lord  Bishop,  have 

you  brought  us  here 
A  penitent  sinner  ? 

B.  of  Lon.  No,  my  lord  ;  a  prisoner 

Who  waits  that  sentence  from  your  Grace's  lips 
Which  late  was  judged  her. 

GIo.  We'll  be  brief  with  it— 

{To  Jane  Shore)  Dame  Shore,  albeit  that  'tis  believed 

and  thought 
Your  soul  hath  trespassed  in  the  sin  of  witchcraft, 
(Of  which,  'fore  Heaven,  I've  just  cause  to  speak — 
I  say  no  more  :) — yet,  in  the  lack  of  proof, 
{So  oft  is  cunning  guilt  without  a  trail !) 
This  Court  acquits  you,  and  doth  call  you  free 
Of  such  offending. — For  that  lighter  crime 
Wherein  you  have  o'erleaped  your  wiser  thoughts, 
And  played  gross  antics  with  the  public  fame, 
We  do  condemn  you  to  do  penance  for  it ; 
For  which  intent,  you  shall  on  Sunday  next 
Ride  thro'  this  city  in  the  public  gaze 
Of  the  whole  people ;  and  within  your  hand 
Bearing  a  taper  for  meet  sign  that  you 
Abhor  your  licence :  and  'tis  further  judged 
You  shall  be  'tired  in  an  under  frock. 
To  show  the  people  that  same  deadly  gloss 
Which  hath  beguiled  them. 

B.  of  Lon.  Dost  thou  answer  nothing  ? — 

Speak  to  us,  harlot  I 

J.  Shore,  My  lord,  I  have  no  answer. 
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B.  ofZon.  Hast  thou  not,  jade? — Why,  thou  lewd 
thing,  I  know 
Where  thy  mind's  flown  to !  and  I  think  'tis  well 
Lord  Hastings  is  not  like  to  come  again 
'Twixt  thee  and  Heaven  ! — What !  thou  tremblest  now  ? 
Hath  that  name  reached  thee  ? 

/.  Shore  (lo  Gloucester).        I  beseech  your  Grace 
To  say  If  any  evil  hath  befallen 
To  the  lord  Hastings? 

Buck.  Put  thy  mind  at  peace : — 

Dame  Shore,  his  soul  hatli  found  another  heaven. 

/.  Shore.   I'll  not  believe  it !     He  ne'er  did  a  wrong 
To  any  creature  ! — O,  some  soul  have  pity  ! 
{To  a  Soldier)  Is't  so,  good  fellow?    thou  hast  kindly 

looks — 
I'll  trust  thee,  soldier ! — Say  if  it  is  true  ? — 
Speak,  speak,  if  truly 

Sol.  Lord  Hastings  is  dead,  madam. 

/.  Shore.  0 [Falls  into  a  swoon. 

Buck.  This  news  hath  broken  her  spirit. 

Glo.  {to  Guard).  Bear  her  out — 

[They  remove  her. 
O  sirs,  we  must  have  virtue  to  deal  truth. 
E'en  though  her  tears,  like  beauteous  Niobe's, 
All  [umcd  to  flowers  ! 

Buck.  In  very  truth,  my  lord, 

She  hath  a  wit  to  turn  the  heart  of  justice 
'Neath  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

Glo.  Lords,  we  trust  you  will  not 

Conceive  this  punishment  to  overrule 
Her  measured  folly ;  for  I  almost  fear 
If  'twere  a  common  jade  had  done  as  much 
We'd  think  no  pity,  but  esteem  the  wretch 
Deserving  anger.^ — My  lords,  we  must  away 
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To  other  business,  foT  the  State  hath  need 
Of  all  your  helps. 

Buek.  We  are  ready  for  your  Grace. 

Glo.  Lead  on,  my  lord  :  I'll  follow  in  awhile. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Gloucester. 
ni  keep  an  eye  upon  this  Buckingham  ; — 
'Tis  like  he  falters. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 
{To  Tyrrel)  So,  how  speeds  our  wind  ? 

Tyr.  Well,  my  good  lord 

Glo.  I  mean  that  matter,  sir, 

Which  last  we  spake  on. 

Tyr.  I  know  it,  my  good  lord. 

Glo.  Good,  good  Sir  James,  thou  wilt  contrive  this 
business  ? 

Tyr.  As  I  love  your  Grace's  service 

Glo,  And  shalt  still^ 

Better,  I  pledge  thee.     I  perceive  thy  spirit 
Hath  had  scant  justice  dealt  it  of  the  world ; 
Whilst  fellows  with  no  more  pretence  to  merit 
Than  a  tailed  jackass,  yet  as  loudly  braying 
In  the  public  ear — these  are  set  up ! — but  I, 
1  hold  thee  worthier  than  those  canting  knaves 
Who,  playing  with  the  pleasant  vice  they  love. 
Make  mouths  at  folly  'neath  a  steeple's  shadow, 
Which  seems  their  guide  to  heaven ! 

2>r.  My  lord,  I  laugh 

Tho'  I  offend  you. 

Glo.  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury 

Shall  by  this  order  render  up  the  keys 
To  thy  sole  office.  \Giv€S  him  a  warrant. 

Tyr.  I  do  thank  your  Grace. 

Glo.  Hast  thou  a  doubt  these  fellows  will  perform 
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The  task  they're  paid  for  ? 

T^r.  My  lord,  if  they  be  paid, 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  them  would  slay  his  fellow. 

Glo.  They  shall  have  money,  and  be  sent  abroad 
To  spend  it  bravely ;  and  when  that  is  gone, 
Have  more  to  follow. — Let  them  know  of  this  ; 
Yet  bid  them  on  the  value  of  their  lives 
Keep  their  tongues  idle. 

lyr.  They're  sure  knaves,  my  lord. 

Glo.  How  go  their  titles  ? 

Tyr.  Forest,  my  lord,  and  Dighton. 

Glo.  Are  they  alike  in  purpose  and  in  force? 

Tyr.  Forest,  my  lord,  I  think  to  be  the  devil 
Put  in  man's  clothes.     In  his  whole  life  he  hath  not 
Done  a  fair  action  ;  and  the  name  of  pity — 
'Tis  a  thing  guessed  at  from  the  speech  of  others. 
Not  native  to  his  mind.     For  his  help,  Dighton, 
He  hath  wrought  more  villainies  than  can  be  set 
On  his  ten  lingers. 

Glo.  Then  do  thou  the  rest. 

These  bastards  of  the  King  must  needs  be  rid 
For  the  realm's  credit — Go,  demand  the  keys  : 
In  yonder  chamber  thou  shall  find  thy  charge 
Waiting  occasion. 

Tyr.  Your  Grace  shall  quickly  know  it 

Glo.  Good  sir,  our  inmost  eye  is  set  on  you, — 

\Soitndi  of  revelling  are  heard  within  the  folding 

What  tempest  blows  on  us  ? 

Tyr.  My  lord,  a  party 

Of  noisy  revellers,  met  in  yonder  hall 
To  celebrate  your  Majesty's  accession 
By  much  deep  drinking. 

Glo.  Sir,  the  world  's  a  jest ! — 
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Come  on  now,  and  to  work. 

Tyr.  My  lord,  this  night ! 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Tyrrel,  As  they  with- 
draw, the  folding  doors  are  thrown  open  and 
discover  the  Jester,  with  a  party  of  Wardens, 
carousing. 

Jester.  I  believe  there's  a  weazel  behind  these  dooTS  1 

ist  War.   No,  no,  there's  no-one. 

Jester.  I  thought  there  was,  sirs. 

2nd  iVar.  Ha  1  ha  I  ha ! — he  called  no-one  to  a  weazel ! 

1st  War.  And  why  not,  I  pray  thee  ? 

yd  War.  Mind  him  not,  Hal :  there's  liquor  in  his 
belly. 

Jester  {to  and  Warden)  Why,  thou'rt  drunk,  man. 

xnd  War.  I'm  not  drunk,  sirs  ! — and  I  say  no-on^s  a 
Christian,  and  not  a  weazel  I 

Jester.  And  so  it  is. 

2nd  War.  I  say  'tis  not! — If  ye  wish  to  quarrel  with 
me,  I've  as  good  a  blade  as  any  man  in  this  Tower  ! 

\st  War.  What  the  devil  dost  thou  want,  man  ? 

2nd  War.  I  want  no  devil !  I  say,  sirs,  a  weazel's  a 
thii^,  and  not  a  man  ! 

Jester.  When  'tis  dead  and  rotted,  then  'tis  like  'tis  no 
thing. 

snd  War.  If  't  comes  to  that — no  more ;  but  I  say 
then,  masters,  'tis  no  man. 

yd  War.  No  more  it  is,  boy. — Come,  master  Jester, 
take  pity  on  our  wits,  and  sing  a  right  good  song  with  a 
burden  in't 

Jester.  Masters,  I'll  sing  ye  a  dole  song  first 

2nd  War.  Ay,  sing  a  droll  song  first,  master  Jester ! 

Jester.  Mark  me,  masters,  this  is  a  song  for  the  critics. 
The  verse  is  musical,  the  sentiment  tragic,  and  the 
grammar  exceptional.  Tis  a  creature  of  love,  melan- 
choly, and  much  beer. 
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2nd   War.    Sing  on,  master  Jester,     and   damn   the 
colics,  say  1 1  \The  Jester  sings. 

Sowa 
O  sad  as  the  night-wind 

That  blows  o'er  the  tombs. 
The  thoughts  of  a  lost  love 
To  memory  comes ! 

All.  Bravo !  bravo  I 

■^rd  War.  'Tis  too  sad  a  song  for  my  fancy, 
2nd  War.  What  a  power  sweet  music  hath  o'er  the 
spirits  I     I  could  drink  another  pottle,  to  hear  that  song 
o'er  again ! 

\st  War.  Now  for  a  merry  chorus,  master  Jester. 
Jester.  Ye'll  have  to  make  a  chorus  as  ye  can,  masters ; 
and  see  ye  make  it  out  of  the  last  line  in  the  verse. — ^Tis 
a  song  of  the  times,  and  look  that  ye  sing  it  in  tune. 

\Sings. 
Song. 
The  fox  unto  the  cock  did  say — 
Come  down  from  off  your  perch,  parfay. 
And  then  like  brothers  we  will  play 

While  the  King  is  King  in  England  ! 

0  loudly  then  laughed  Chanticleer : 
He  said  unto  the  fox^ — sans  fear, 
'Tis  better  that  you  come  up  here 

While  the  King  is  King  in  England  ! 

As  I'm  a  cock,  and  wander  free, 

1  have  some  brethren  o'er  the  sea. 
And  thfy  are  sworn  to  fight  for  me 

While  the  King  is  King  in  England  I 

All.  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 
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Ml  War.  A  good  song,  master  Jester  I 

%Kd  War.  I'll  join  that  chorus  while  I  can  smell 
treason  in  a  fishwoman's  fish-basket !  \A  bell  tolls. 

Jester.   Hark,  sirs,  hark  ! — Why,  whaf  s  the  hour  ? 

\sl  War.  Midnight,  by  the  call  of  the  Watch. 

%rd  War.  I  heard  them  cry  it  but  a  minute  back. 

Jester.  Why  then,  indeed,  masters,  we  must  bid  good- 
bye to  these  cups,  and  e'en  get  to  bed  till  the  morning. 

ist  War.  Faith,  we  must  get  to  our  ward. — I'm  sony 
the  night's  gone  so  quickly. 

Jester.  Well,  good  night,  masters;  and  may  we  all,  that 
do  go  to  bed,  wake  sound  on  the  morrow  I  \ExeutU. 


Scene  \\\.—The  Tmoer.     The  chamber  of  King  Edward 
and  the  DuKE  of  York. 

Enter  King  Edward,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
Bracken  BURY. 

Braek.  Farewell,  my  gentle  trusts  I — Against  my  heart 
1  am  forced  to  quit  you. 

K.  Edw.  Faith,  you  are  in  jest? — 

Why  do  you  say  so  ? 

Brack.  My  lord,  with  many  tears 

I  must  now  leave  you. 

K.  Edit!,  Leave  us,  Brackenbury? — 

Do  you  mean  to  leave  us  r 

Brack.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  must 

K.  Edw.  You  must? — You  will  not,  Brackenbury! — 
I'm  sure 
You'll  never  leave  us ! 

D.  of  York.  Pny  you,  you'll  not  go  ? 

Brad.  My  lords,  I  am  ordered  to  give  up  my  keys, 
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And  must  conform  to'L 

K.  Edv).  O,  be  not  so  eager 

To  obey  your  orders  ! — nay,  you  smile,  I  think. — 
Good  Brackenbury,  do  not  leave  us  here  ! — 
For  my  father's  love,  as  he  did  honour  you, 
Stay  you  and  comfort  us  I 

Brack.  Why,  what* s  this  terror  ?— 

What's  to  be  feared,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Nothing,  good  Brackenbury : 

My  uncle's  kind,  and  I  do  think  him  sa 

Brack.  He  loves  you  well. 

K.  Edw.  So  often  he  doth  say  it, 

I  will  believe  it : — yet  my  heart  doth  fear 
That  we've  offended  him. 

Brack.  Nay,  nay,  he  could  not. 

For  the  pity  of  his  soul,  take  such  offence. 

D.  of  York.  Good  Brackenbury,  do  not  go  away  ! 

Brack.  Why  so,  sweet  linnet  ? 

D.  of  York.  I'd  a  dream  last  night 

Which  made  me  tremble  all  the  day  beyond. 

Brack.   How  went  it,  gentle  ? 

D.  of  York.  O,  most  strangely  so ! 

I  thought  that  I  was  still  within  the  church, 
.\nd  that  my  mother  to  the  altar  clung 
For  fear  lest  they  should  drag  me  to  the  Duke  : 
.■\nd  on  a  sudden  she  let  go  my  hand, 
And  gave  me  to  the  Bishop  where  he  stood ; 
^Vho  like  a  feather  whirled  me  through  the  air. 
Until  we  fell  upon  a  distant  star, 
.\nd  lay  together  I 

Brack.  As  I  live,  'tis  nothing  : 

You  must  not  think  on  it 

D.  of  York,  Good  Brackenbury, 

You  will  not  leave  us? 
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Brack.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  must, 

Howe'er  I'd  stay. — Come,  come,  you  shall  not  weep : 
The  next  that  serves  you  may  have  art  to  please 
Better  than  Brackenbury. 

D.  of  York.  No,  no,  indeed. 

We  would  not  lose  you  ! 

K.  Edw.  I  like  not  this  Tyrrel  :— 

0  Brackenbury,  he  hath  an  evil  face 
That  knows  not  pity ! 

Brack.  God  preserve  you  from  him  ! 

K.  Edw.  There,  there — you  fear  him,  too  1 — O,  you'll 
not  leave  us  ? 

Brack.  My  lord,  I  said  but  that  may  God  preserve  you. 
And  so  I'll  pray  for  you  of  every  maa 

K.  Edw.  Ah  !    Brackenbury,    you  know  that   danger 
frowns. 
And  will  not  save  us  ! 

Brack.  There  is  nothing — nothing. 

K.Edw.  Then  wherefore  do  youweep,  and  look  so  sad? 

Brack.  That  ye  will  wring  me  who  am  but  a  man. 
With  feeble  powers ! — O,  wipe  all  your  tears ; 
For  ye'U  be  cherubs  sooner  if  ye  'scape 
This  damned  world  ! 

K.  Edw.  Mean'st  thou  if  we  should  die  ? 

Brack.   I  know  not  that  I  mean — here    comes   your 
guard. — 
Farewell,  sweet  babes,  and  God's  love  shelter  you ! 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Enter  Tyrrel. 
Tyr.  Good  c'cn  unto  your  Graces  ! 

Brack.  Sir  James,  one  word.      \Draws  Tyrrel  aside. 

1  have  delivered  to  your  hands  this  day 
My  keys  of  office ;  and,  'fore  God  above, 
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They  are  unsullied  as  the  snow  he  sends 

From  yon  pure  heaven ! — To  your  charge  I  leave  it 

That  they  shall  keep  so ;  and  will  only  pray  you 

That  you'll  bethink  if  there  be  any  ill 

Which  of  your  conscience  should  be  now  cast  forth 

Out  of  that  office. 

2yr.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  not 

Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  did  hold  the  right 
To  serve  me  questions ! 

Bra(k.  Men  are  known,  Sir  James, 

For  what  they  are ;  and  in  the  wind  there  lieth 
A  cloud  of  whispers  which  approve  my  question 
Worthy  of  answer. 

T^r.  And,  by  God,  Sir  Robert, 

Such  answer  as  'tis  worthy  should  it  have, 
Save  for  mine  office  I 

Brack.  Nay,  let  go  for  threats  : 

Sir  James,  if  you  should  challenge  the  whole  world, 
No  man  might  take  it— Save  you,  sir,  farewell : 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  and  God's  grace. — 
Adieu,  my  gentle  lords :  Heaven  guard  your  dreams  ! 

\Kissei  their  hands,  and  withdraws. 

K.  Edw.  O  I  am  filled  with  terror  for  this  night ! 

D.  of  York.  Good  Brackenbury,  come  you  back  to  us! 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  he's  gone ! 

Tyr.  I  trust  your  Graces  will  not  hold  me  less 
Than  yon  rude  traitor. 

K.  Edw.  He's  no  traitor,  sirrah  ! 

Tyr.   {aside  to  himself)  The  cock's  still  proud  that  sits 
upon  his  perch  :— 
They  fear  me,  and  I  will  remember  it ! 

I>.  of  York.  Look  how  he  frowns  on  us — I  fear  this 
man! 

lyr.  My  lords,  I  pray  you  to  o'erlook  my  mannerE, 
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And  trust  my  zeal. 

K.  Edw.  Come  you,  kiss  our  hands  : 

We  mean  to  win  you  to  our  confidence, 

[TvRREL  kneeli  and  kisses  their  hands. 

Enter  Forest  and  Dighton. 

D.  of  York.  What  men  are  these? 

Tyr.  Two  officers  who  do  attend  your  Graces. 

K.  Edw.  O  sir,  I  like  them  noL— 

I  pray  you  by  your  office  to  exchange  them 
For  those  did  serve  us. 

23^.  Your  Grace  must  pardon  it : 

Your  noble  uncle  hath  commanded  me 
To  use  these  wardens. 

K.  Edw.  Be  you  free  of  blame  : 

I'll  trust  his  kindness. — [To  Forest  and  Dighton)   You 

are  welcome  to  us. 
And  shall  forgive  our  rudeness. 

For.  We  thank  your  lordship. 

\Th^  kiss  the  King's  hand. 

Tyr.  I  pray  you,  if  your  Grace  hath  any  orders 
You'd  have  me  do  ? 

K.  Edw.  Nothing  but  to  my  bed, 

Being  so  wearied  I  could  sleep  till  mom, 

Tyr.  These    honest    wardens    shall    protect     your 
slumbers. — 
Good  dreams  to  your  Graces  I 

K.  Ed-ui.  O  good  night  to  you : 

I  had  some  fears,  but  they  are  ended  now, — 
I  doubt  not  to  sleep  well. 

Tyr.  Farewell  till  day  ! 

\Exmnt  TvRREL,  Forest,  and  Dighton. 

D.  of  York.  O  can  you  sleep  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  what's  to  fear? 
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D.  of  York,  I  know  not,  yet  do  fear. 

K.  Edw,  I  love  not  so  these  wardens — but  indeed 
Tis  like  we  wrong  them. 

D,  of  York,  What  meant  Brackenbury, 

When  he  did  warn  us  ? 

K,  Edw,  He  forbade  us  think 

That  there  was  danger,  so  there  can  be  none. — 
Come,  come,  to  bed  now. — We  offend  our  uncle 
By  our  suspicion. 

D,  of  York.         This  great  Tower  makes 
My  heart  grow  sick. — I  would  that  we  were  out ! 

K,  Edw,  So  soon  we  shall. — Now  let's  to  bed,  and 
dream 
We're  back  in  Ludlow. 

D,  of  York,  O  would  now  we  were ! — 

Beside  yon  meadows,  and  the  stream  which  runs 
Below  the  castle ! 

K,  Edw,  Shall  we  not  to  bed  ? 

D,  of  York,  I'll  say  a  prayer  that  we  may  dream  that 
dream. — 
Come,  now  to  sleep. 

K,  Edw,  I  will  put  out  this  light. 

\They  lie  down  and  sleep — after  awhile  re-enter 
Forest  and  Dighton  with  a  lantern. 

For,  Hold  off  the  light — hast  caught  an  ague  fit  ? 

Digh,  I  am  in  doubt  if  I  repent  this  deed. 

For,  Come,  steel  thy  courage. 

Digh,  Look  you  how  they  sleep ! 

For,  Ay,  like  a  dog,  or  rat,  or  anything 
That  breathes  i'  the  air. — Go,  go  ! — thou  art  as  pale 
As  a  wench  thaf  s  mated. 

Digh,  Hark ! 

For,  To  the  wind  in  the  chimney  I — 

Fly,  if  thou  art  afraid,  and  leave  this  work, 
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And  the  money,  to  my  charge. — I'll  do  thy  half, 
And  spend  thy  share  o'  it 

Digh.  No,  I'll  do  the  work ! 

For.  I  am  not  scared  because  'tis  night  for  the  day. 
Nor  young  for  the  old,  nor  silence  i'  the  place 
Of  the  buzz  o'  battle. 

Digh.  Hush  !  or  they'll  awake. 

For.  What  care  I  if  they  do? — For  twenty  devils 
It  matters  not  I  we  have  them  in  these  walls 
As  tight  as  glass. 

Digk.  Ay,  faith,  they're  only  boys, 

And  we  two  men  I 

For.  If  they  did  call  like  bullocks, 

No  ass  could  hear  'em. — Look,  when  they  awake, 
I'  th'  instant  press  the  pillows  o'er  their  throats. 
And  hold  them  tightly. 

I>igh.  Look  you — now  they  wake  I 

[TAe  Princes  awake,  and  Forest  and  Dighton 
move  toivards  them. 

D.  of  York.  See,  see ! — here  are  villains  on  us ! 

K.  Edw.  O  mercy  ! — do  yoil  come  to  murder  us  ? 

For.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

K.  Edw.  Indeed,  you  do— I  see  it  in  your  eyes ! 
O  God  have  mercy  if  you  mean  to  do  it, 
For  in  your  faces  I  can  read  no  pity  ! 

D.  of  York.  Alas  ! — do  you  think  they  mean  to  do  us 
hurt? 

K.  Edw.  No !  if  they're  men  they  must  have  gentle 
hearu! — 
We'll  trust  them  kindly.^0,  for  God's  sweet  love. 
You  will  not  harm  us  ? 

D.  of  York.  You'll  not  do  us  wrong? 

K.  Edw.  Last  night — an  hour  ago — a  breath — I  know 
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How  little  time — you  kissed  ray  hands,  and  swore 

You'd  yield  true  service. — O  remember  that, 

And  show  us  pity !— O,  we'll  ask  no  more. 

Not  half  yoj  promised  ! — Give  us  but  that  boon — 

Only  our  lives  ! — I  think  I  heard  your  names. — 

Dear  Forest  and  dear  Dighton — pardon  us ! 

O  pardon  us,  if  we've  wronged  you  ! — if  we  have 

We  knew  it  not,  and  are  sorry ! — O,  you  frown ! — 

Yet  Dighton  smiles.— What  have  we  doriet'ofFend  you? — 

Good  Dighton,  pardon ! — pity  us,  good  Dightoo ! 

We  are  children,  only  children  ! — have  you  none? 

If  you  have,  you'll  pity  us.— O,  indeed  you  weep! 

Those  tears  shall  bless  you  when  you  come  to  die ! — 

Good  Dighton,  do  not  harm  us,  and  indeed 

I'll  do  you  kindness  if  I  e'er  be  King ! — 

Alas  I  you  put  the  angel  from  your  face, 

And  seek  to  frown ! — O  smile  a  blessed  smile ! — 

Good  Dighton,  swear  that  you  will  pity  us !  ' 

Digk.  I  say,  I  cannot  do  it !— I  am  damned 
To  see  these  children ! 

For.  Thou'rt  a  fool  and  coward ! — 

Go,  leave  this  business :  I  am  best  alone 
Than  with  such  fuel ! 

Digh.  Nay,  I'm  but  a  man, 

And  not  a  devil. 

For.  Be  a  man,  and  do 

What  we  are  paid  for  I — Yond  I  hear  the  step 
Of  Master  Tynel  :  we  had  best  be  quick, 
Or  look  for  forfeit. 

Digh.  I'll  not  look  on  them, 

And  so  may  do  it 

\They  move  nearer  the  bed — the  Duke  of  York 
clings  to  King  Edward, 

D.  of  York.  O  mercy !  mercy  I 
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K.  Edw.  Good  Dtghton,  as  I  love  you. 

You  will  not  hurt  us  ? 

I^igh.  My  lords,  my  lords — in  truth 

We  have  orders  from  the  King  to  murder  you- 

K.  Edw.  Then  God  have  mercy,  if  my  uncle's  sent  you! — 
Sure,  if  he  wants  my  crown,  he  might  take  that, 
And  let  me  live ! — O,  you'll  yet  spare  our  lives  ! — 
Good  Dighton,  save  us — I  am  sure  you  will ! 

Digh.  My  lord,  I  cannot ! 

K.  Edw,  O  you  can,  and  will ! — 

Say  that  you  did  it,  and  yet  let  us  go — 
No  soul  shall  know  it — we  will  hide  where  none 
Can  ever  find  us ! 

Digh.  My  lord,  you  make  a  woman  of  my  will ! — 
I  cannot  kill  you  ! 

K.  Edw.  You  shall  not ! — I  will  hug  you 

So  close  you  cannot  hurt  me  !    [C/ings  to  Diohton's  arms. 

For.  '  Here  comes  the  Watch  : 

I'll  wait  no  longer  for  this  mummery ! — 
My  lords,  if  you  have  any  prayers,  be  brief. 
Since  we  must  kill  you. 

K.  Edw.  0  yet  look  with  pity 

For.  My  lord,  if  you  would  pray — I  say,  be  quick  ! 

D.  of  York.  Have  mercy  on  us  ! 

K.  Edw.  Wilt  thou  kill  us,  Dighton  ? 

Digh.  My  lord,  I  must ■ 

K.  Edw.  Then  Jesu  help  us  !— 

I'll  let  thee  go — thou  canst  not  murder  us  ! 

{Leaves  hold  of  DiGHTON. 

For.  Now  do  thy  business,  and  be  quick  with  it ! 

D.  of  York.  They'll  murder  us  !— they'll 

K.  Edw.   God  save  our  souls ! — "O  mercy  ! — help ! — 
help!— 

\Th^  cover  t/um  with  the  hed-tlothti,  and  murde* 
them. 
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For,  Now  let's  to  Master  Tyrrel  with  this  news  : — 
Tis  worth  an  hundred  crowns  to  tell  him  oft 

Digh,  They  cried  on  Heaven ! — O,  my  soul  was 
stained 
Before  this  deed — 
But  now  it  is  the  very  colour  of  hell, 
No  whit  less  black  ! 

For,  Thou'rt  a  very  baby ! 

DigK  No,  no,  a  devil ! 

For.  Why  then,  be  a  wise  one. — 

What  ass  hath  stirred  thee  ?    As  I  am  a  man, 
I  knew  thee  for  a  bold-faced  villain  once 
That  felt  not  terror. 

Digh,  So  I  am,  but — hark  ! 

Heard  you  them  cry  to  us  ? 

For,  No,  thou  fool  of  cowards ! — 

Go,  call  you  Master  T)rrrell  to  the  room  : 
I'll  stay  and  list  *em !  • 

Digh,  Look  you,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Tyrrel  and  a  Priest 

Tyr.  So,  masters  :  ye  have  done  this  night's  work  well. 

For,  By  my  soul,  they  shall  not  wake  again  i'  the 
mom ! 

Tyr,  The  King  doth   thank  you  with  a  bounteous 
present. — 
But  first  ye  must  remove  their  bodies  hence. 
And  place  them  in  yon  passage  'neath  the  stairs 
There  ready  dug. — ^This  reverend  clergyman, 
The  servant  of  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury, 
Will  on  his  oath  of  secrecy  perform 
The  funeral  service,  and  so  brief  as  may. 
He  is  our  fiiend,  and  trusted  of  the  King. — 
Go,  bear  the  bodies ;  and  myself  will  see 
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The  Watch  are  absent — Swiftly  be  it  done  ! 

For,    Come,  come,  sir  Priest :   be  ready  with  your 
prayers. 

Priest  I  am  sorry  I  did  lend  an  ear  to  this ! 

For.  What !  blanched  already  ? 

Priest  Before  God,  I  fear 

For  the  least  share  of  this  night's  cruelty 
The  best  of  us  is  damned  ! 

Digh,  Stay,  look — who  comes  ? 

Enter  Brackenbury. 

jyr.  How  now,  intruder  ? 

Brack,  Answer,  some  fair  spirit ! — 

Methought  a  cry  came  from  this  chamber  now. — 
Was't  so  indeed,  sirs  ?     I've  an  anxious  soul. — 
Speak,  Sir  James  Tyrrel — are  your  charges  safe  ? 

Tyr,  Hark  ye,  Sir  Robert — 

Brack,  No,  IVe  heard  too  much. — 

By  hell,  I  think  there's  murder  in  thy  looks 
No  devil  may  answer  !  [  Walks  up  to  the  bed, 

— O — good  angels  blind 
For  ever  our  sight ! — dead — both  of  ye — stone  dead  ! 
And  where  slept   Brackenbury  ? — Speak,  thou  double 

fiend ! 
Didst  thou  do  this  ? — didst  murder  them  ? — By  Heaven, 
I'll  force  an  answer  from  thy  devil's  throat 
With  my  sword's  point !  \Strikes  him, 

Tyr,  I'll  fight  thee  till  I  rot !     [They  fight. 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Gio.    Down    with    your    swords ! — Why,    how    now, 
gentlemen  ? 
Good  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  how's  this  quarrel  ? — Speak  ! 
What  say'st  thou,  Brackenbury  ? — the  name  of  death 
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Lay  on  thy  lips— what's  happed  to  you  this  night? 

Brack.  Look,  look,  my  lord — let  Hell  or  Heaven  reply ! 

Glo.  What  dost  thou  point  to?        \Goes  up  to  the  bed. 
— 0  God  hold  my  heart, 
Or  I  shall  burst  1— \Vhat  devil  hath  done  this  ? 
My  brother's  children — O,  all  basely  killed  ! — 

'Fore  God 

It  shall  be  answered  to  the  skies  which  see  it ! — 
Away,  soft  mercy  1 — O,  I'll  be  revenged ! — 
Sir  James,  you  are  our  warden,  and  I  ask 
What  villain  hath  done  it? 

Tyr.  My  lord,  with  your  own  words 

Did  you  not  urge  me  to  this  thing  that's  fallen, 
And  bid  me  do  it  ? 

Glo.  No,  I  did  not,  slave  !— 

A  thousand  times,  upon  my  life,  I  did  not ! 
Nor  thought,  nor  dreamed  it !     In  my  lightest  soul 
Ne'er  echoed  it ! — O,  my  nephews  dead ! — 
But  I'll  avenge  them  in  a  sea  of  blood  I 

[  Walks  aside,  and  thtn  returns. 
The  devil's  upon  us ! — 
Good  Brackenbury,  once  on  a  time,  I  think. 
To  prove  thy  honest  temper,  I  did  speak 
On  such-like  thing,  as  if  I  would  indeed 
Have  tempted  thee  :^o  to  this  wretch  I  spake, 
And  nothing  more,  (ne'er  dreaming  he  would  do  it), 
To  try  his  metal,  and  observe  his  trust. 
If  he  were  true : — upon  a_ sudden  whim. 
The  humour  of  an  over-anxious  spirit, 
Threw  out  a  hint  which  no  man  should  have  caught, 
But  a  fool  known  for  folly  : — nothing  more 
Did  I  conceive  of,  or  denote — and  he, 
Like  a  too  eager  monster  scenting  blood 
In  the  sweet  air— O  he,  this  damned  knave. 
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(May  God  forgive  me  to  have  seemed  t'  approve  it. 

However  guiltless  of  the  accident !) — 

This  devil,  of  his  owd  imagined  spite, 

Hath  wrought  this  hoiror,  and  undone  our  souls 

With  offended  Heaven ! 

Brtuk.  My  lord,  they  are  e'en  dead  ; 

And  God  doth  truly  know  whose  wrong  it  is, 
That  shall  avenge  them  I  \Kneeh  by  the  bed. 

Tyr.  My  lord,  I  am  in  marvel 

If  I  have  dreamed. 

Glo.  {aside  to  Tyrrel)  Tyrrel,  thou  art  too  dull 
In  the  teeth  of  danger, — Think'st  thou  I'm  thy  friend 
For  this  night's  service  ? — Go,  go !  you  shall  to  France 
And  revel  in  pleasures.     {To  Brackenburv)  Good 

Brackenbury, 
Albeit  we  do  abhor  these  villains'  crime. 
And  shall  reward  them  as  their  deeds  do  merit—' 
Yet,  my  good  friend,  we  have  a  sudden  thought 
That  were  it  blazed  into  the  public  ear 
Perchance  'twould  hazard  the  fair  peace  of  England, 
And  work  us  ill. — Wherefore,  good  Brackenbury, 
We'll  ask  your  prudence  to  give  promise  now 
(Not  for  ourself,  but  for  the  kingdom's  weal 
We  seek  your  oath) — sir,  we  would  hold  you  bound 
Never  to  breathe  what  you  have  seen  this  night 
In  the  ear  of  any,  but  to  keep  it  hid 
As  the  grave's  darkness.  [Brackenbury  starts  up  hastily. 
Brack.  My  lord,  I'll  never  promise  ! 

Glo.  Thou  wilt  not,  Brackenbury  ? 
Brack.  No,  my  lord,  by  Heaven ! — 

If  you  will  tear  from  me  each  limb  1  have, 
I'll  keep  the  freedom  of  my  soul,  and  swear 
'Tis  damned  murder  I 

Glo.  Dost  thou  say  so,  slave? — 
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That  lie  shall  pluck  thy  spirit  from  its  cell ! —         \Calls. 
Where  sleep  our  laggards  ? — ho  !  call  up  the  Guard ! — 

Enter  Wardens  from  both  sides.  As  they  enter ^  Tyrrel, 
at  a  sign  from  Gloucester,  draws  to  the  curtains  of 
the  Princes'  bed, 

Yonder's  your  man — Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  : 
No  blacker  villain  doth  this  kingdom  stain 
With  the  brand  of  traitor ! 

\They  offer  to  seize  him.    Brackenbury  draws  his 
sword  and  keeps  them  off. 
Brack,  Stand  back,  I  charge,  sirs, 

Or  with  this  weapon  Til  avenge  yon  babes 
Which  cry  against  you  ! 

Glo.  Do  ye  fear  him,  knaves  ? — 

Down  with  his  sword — quick — beat  him  to  the  ground ! — 
Are  ye  drunk  or  sleeping  ? 

{They  rush  on  Brackenbury.      While  he  defends 
himself   Tyrrel   wounds  him  from  behind 
and  disarms  him. 
Brack,  Enough,  sirs,  I  have  done, 

And  will  attend  you. — Ye  sweet  souls  in  Heaven, 
Pray  ye  for  Brackenbury,  that  spite  his  sins 
He  shall  come  to  you ! — Now,  sirs,  lead  me  forth 
Unto  my  prison. 

Glo,  Away  with  him ! — and  hark  ye : 

See  that  ye  chain  him  to  the  lowest  cell 
That  rots  in  darkness. — There,  by  the  Lord,  we'll  keep 

him 
Till  he  cries — pardon  ! 

[Exeunt  Brackenbury  and  Wardens. 
Tyr,  He'll  think  better  oft, 

I'll  warrant  your  Grace,  when  the  night's  lain  on  it ! 
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Glo,  'Tis  like  enough. — Yon  knaves  were  thick  with 

revel, 
And  wrought  like  moles.    (To  Forest  and  Dighton)  Go, 

give  these  bodies  burial 
As  quickly  as  ye  may  :  ye^ll  find  a  space  for't 
Under  the  turret  stairs.     (To  the  Priest)  We  pray  you,  sir, 
Perform  brief  ceremony :  anon  we'll  order 
Masses  for  their  resting. — Sirs,  we  charge  you  all 
Keep  the  grave's  counsel,  and  we'll  stand  your  friend 
For  this  night's  service. — Away  now,  ere  the  Watch 
Have  gone  their  rounds !    (To  Tvrrel)  Come,  good  Sir 

James,  lead  forth.  \Exeunt 


THE    END. 
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Scenes. — Act  /, :  A  garden  by  the  Thames. 

Act  IT, .  A  prison  in  the  Tower.     Justice  Hall  near  Winchester. 
Act  III. :  A  room  in  St.  James^  Palace.     Guiana :  the  sea-coast, 
with  a  forest  in  the  background. 

Act  IV, :  A  room  in  the  lower.     Tower  Hill, 
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Scene  I. — A  Garden  by  the  Thames. 

Enter  Gondomar  and  Father  Tomas. 

Gon.  Your  Reverence  is  full  right,  that  we  must  catch 


This  Raleigh  is  the  very  devil  of  Spain  ; 
And  hath  done  more  hurt  to  the  cause  we  serve, 
(Both  State  and  Church,  and  all  that  is  between), 
Than  hath  the  world  else. 

Father  T.  The  mere  thought  fires  me  1— 

Look  you,  what  mischiefs  have  been  wrought  by  him ! 
What  towns  he's  sacked,  how  many  ships  he's  burned, 
And  all  the  gold  he's  stolen — there  is  no  count 
Of  this  man's  doings ! 

Gon.  Have  yet  patience.  Father, — 

Patience  doth  weary  whales.     Through  the  King  'tis. 
That  we  must  strike  at  Raleigh.     The  late  Queen  winked 
At  what  her  servants  did,  when  'twas  her  part 
To  smile  on  them. — The  King's  another  kind. 
I'll  move  him  with  my  finger  to  our  purpose ; 
And  with  his  finger,  too,  shall  he  move  Raleigh. 

Father  7'.  I  care  not,  I,  the  manner  or  the  means, 
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So  but  it  is  done. 

GoH.  First,  the  King  hates  Raleigh ; 

Partly,  that  he  reminds  him  of  the  Queen, 
Whose  memory  doth  out-bum  his  brightest  deeds ; 
Partly,  for  jealousy  of  Raleigh's  splendour, 
Because  he's  envious  of  all  brighter  shining ; 
And  partly,  for  a  mutual  sense  of  hate 
No  flattering  fonns  can  turn  to  pleasant  music. — 
In  any  case,  that  makes  a  way  for  us. 
Second,  there's  Cobham's  plot :  where  fools  and  madmen 
Playing  at  heads,  will  end  by  losing  them. — 
There,  with  a  little  cunning,  we'll  dip  Raleigh, 
That  hardly  he  shall  know  himself  in  the  slough 
Till  he  finds  out  he's  swimming  for  his  life. 

Father  T.  You  make  me  glad,  you  make  me  glad  with 
talking ! — 
See,  here's  the  wise  head,  wagging  like  a  wonder  ! 

Enter  Lord  Cobham. 

Got.  (to  Lord  Codham)  Good  day,  my  lord. — Have 
you  good  news  of  things  ? 

Z,  Ca6.  ' Tis  working  well. — But  one  thing  vexes  me. 
I  tried  Sir  Walter,  as  you  counselled  me. 
And  he  but  sent  a  letter  warning  me 
Against  the  business. — I  fear  by  that  he  means 
No  joining  us.^By  God,  I  fear  he  does ! 

Gt»r.  My  lord,  that's  but  his  cunning— have  no  fear. 
You  may  put  salt  upon  a  sparrow's  tail — 
Not  always,  though  ;  but  to  entrap  an  E^gle, 
You  must  have  worthy  bait,  and  bide  his  time. 
Such  lofty  carriers  scorn  an  easy  cage. — 
But  yet,  my  lord,  I'll  give  you  comfort  in't : 
The  insect  which  flies  highest,  sometimes  lights 
Upon  the  lowliest  dung. — Take  my  advice : 
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See  Raleigh  once  again,  and  Turther  ui^e  him 
To  join  your  matter — for  but  have  him  with  you, 
And  what  you  seek  is  done. 

L.  Cob.  I'll  go  to  him  !— 

By  God,  I  will ! — I  think  you're  in  the  right 
We  must  have  Raleigh. — And,  my  lord,  you'll  Stir 
The  Spanish  interest  ? — We  must  have  Spain  with  us. 

Gon.  My  good  lord  Cobham,  have  no  doubts  of  it 
I  have  informed  his  Catholic  Grace  of  you, 
And  had  a  most  fair  answer  touching  it 
I  think  you  may  be  sure  of  men  and  money 
When  the  time  comes. — But  first,  my  lord,  win  Raleigh. 
When  Raleigh's  won,  the  battle  is  all  yours. 

Z.  Cob.  I'll  go  to  him  at  once ! — I  saw  him  now 
Walking  by  the  river. — I'll  stir  him  till  he  join  us  ! — 
I  will,  by  God  ! 

Gon.  We  must  play  cunning  stilL 

The  King  must  think  us  friends.     And  you,  my  lord, 
Must  have  no  doubts  howe'er  we  cross  our  playing. 

L.  Cob.  Trust  me,  I'll  watch  your  eye.     You've  but  to 

I'll  guess  your  thinking !  \Exit 

Gon.  There  kicks  an  honest  ass 

As  ever  brayed — which  would  leap  o'er  a  cliff. 

Although  an  angel  pulled  him  by  the  tail  1 

Father  T.  Vender's  a  second,  ambling  by  the  river. 

Which  never  yet  leaped  since  its  dam  did  foal  it ! 
Gon.   Faith,  'tis  another  kind  of  animal — 

Your  Reverence  knows  ? — that  copies  airs  from  Heaven  ! 

Come,  we'll  go  down  to  it,  and  give  it  hay,  \Extunt. 

Enter  Lord  Seymour  and  Arabella  Stuart. 
L.  Sey.  I  tell  thee,  dear,  we'll  listen  to  no  fears  !  — 
Last  night  I  heard  sweet  music  in  my  garden : 
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The  nightingale  did  sing  against  the  moon, 

And  all  his  song  was  only  of  his  love ; 

And  that  did  put  me  into  mind  of  mine. 

I  thought  of  ihee  until  the  moon  climbed  higher 

Into  the  beating  bosom  of  the  sky, 

Which  soon  she  filled  with  whispers  of  her  love. 

No  other  music  heard  I  in  the  world 

But  every  creature  telling  of  his  joy. — 

In  such  a  company  no  thoughts  might  fit 

But  gentle  dreams  of  love  ;  and  all  my  dreams 

Took  all  Ihejr  shape  from  thee  ! 

A.  Stuart.  Ah  I  did  you  dream 

That  love  was  crowned  with  joy  ? — I^ast  night,  as  well, 
I  watched  the  same  moon  rise  behind  the  hill, 
All  blushing  red — too  hotly  fired  to  last. 
I  had  a  fear  our  love  might  grow  as  pale 
As  she  did  on  the  sky ;  and  that  thought  jarred 
The  music  of  my  dreams ! 

L.  Sey.  But  all  last  night 

No  envious  cloud  did  come  betwixt  the  moon 
To  spoil  her  glory. — There's  no  shadow,  dear, 
(Or  if  there  is,  then  we'll  not  look  on  it,) 
In  all  our  heaven  of  joy  to  mar  our  shining ! 

A.  Stuart.  I  fear  the  King's  a  cloud  that's  full  of 
envy  ! — 
He  is  not  tike  to  smile  upon  our  hopes. 

Z.  Sey.  Well,  let  him  smile  or  frown  I— What  right's  the 
King 
To  make  a  thrall  of  love  ?    The  very  birds. 
That  mm  the  leafy  Spring  into  a  song. 
Mate  as  they  list,  rivalling  the  blue  air's  freedom  ! — 
We'll  ask  the  King  to  smile  ;  but  if  he  will  not. 
No  frown  of  his  shall  spoil  our  dreams  of  joy ! — 
The  King's  the  King,  bnt  love  is  free  to  all  I 
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Enter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

A,  Stuart  See,  here's  a  wise  man  come  to  give  us 
counsel. — 
Ask  him  to  solve  our  doubt 

Sir  W,  RaL  (to  A.  Stuart).  Good  morning,  madam. — 
{To  Lord  Seymour)  My  lord,  fair  day. — It  is  a  glorious 

mom 
After  a  most  fond  night 

Z.  Sey,  Good  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Give  us  your  counsel  in  a  matter  here. — 
We  two  are  lovers  hoping  to  be  mated  ; 
But  there's  a  bridge  to  cross  (you  know  it,  sir?) 
Ere  we  can  join  our  hands. 

Sir  JV.  Rai,  I  have  just  crossed  it — 

My  lord,  and  most  dear  lady,  here's  the  King 
Coining  to  you  now. — Go  to  him  straight,  and  frankly 
Tell  him  your  suit     If  he  refuse  you  so, 
111  counsel  you  again. 

Z.  Sey.  {to  A.  Stuart).  What  say  you? — Shall  we 
Make  this  adventure  ? 

A.  Stuart.  Tis  the  best  counsel. — Come  : 

111  go  with  you,  and  help  to  beard  this  lion. 
{To  Sir  W.  Raleigh)  Thanks,  good  Sir  Walter:  we'll 

run  back  and  tell  you 
How  fortune  serves  us. 

[Exadfit  Lord  Seymour  and  Arabelua  Stuart. 

Sir  W.  RaL  Were  this  but  a  lion. 

Such  lambs  might  trifle  harmless  with  his  mane : 
Being  an  ape,  I  am  afraid  for  them. — 
Why  now,  they've  missed  our  English  Majesty  I 

Enter  King  James  and  Gondomar. 

(72?  M<?  King)  I  wish  your  Grace  all  pleasure  of  this 
day. 
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.  IC  James,  We  gie  ye  thank,  sir. — Tis  a  guid  braw 
day, 
An'  grees  weal  wi'  our  peacefu'  State. — We  trust,  sir, 
That  likes  ye  weel,  forbye  ? 

Sir  Wl  Ral.  Most  truly,  sire, 

'Tis  a  most  blessed  good.     He's  no  true  Christian 
Who  loves  not  fair  and  honourable  peace 
Better  than  bloody  war. 

K,  James,  That's  unco'  gashin  ; 

But  wuU  ye  gang  wi't,  sir? — We  rain'.  Sir  Walter, 
Folk  crack  ye  better  loe  a  tempest's  swirlie. 
Than  tae  sail  snoovdy  i'  a  fair  brent  sea. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  I  love,  my  liege,  to  sail  in  quiet  waters 
When  Duty  blows  me  there  with  gentle  wind ; 
But  if  she  points  me  to  the  stormful  Ocean, 
I  fear  no  tempest  that  shall  scare  me  from  it ! 
So  far,  my  liege,  I  love  the  Ocean's  rage — 
So  far  as  'tis  my  duty. 

K,  James,  Ay,  but  leuk,  mon. — 

We  maun  hae  a  settlin'  o'  thae  Ocean  bruilzies. 
Here's  my  lord  Gondomour  has  sowthered  wi'  us 
A  peace  wi'  Spain. — Ye  maunna  gar  it  tangle. 

Sir  W,  Ral,  I  have  no  better  wish  in  all  the  world  ; 
And  if  Ix)rd  Gondomar  can  find  a  way 
To  bring  us  peace,  and  it  be  honourable. 
Of  all  your  Grace's  subjects  I'll  be  first 
To  give  it  blessing. 

K,  James,  Ye  maunna  sten  for't,  sir. — 

But  'tis  weel  ken'd,  ye're  dead-sweer  tae  the  Spanish, 
An'  sae  we're  fash't  ye'll  nae  be  friens'  wi'  them. 

Sir  W,  Ral.  Saving  my  duty  to  your  Grace's  pleasure, 
I  am  desirous  truly  to  be  friends 
With  all  the  world,  where  peace  is  honourable. 
But,  good  my  liege,  Spain  did  begin  this  quarrel. 
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(I  speak  not  to  oAend  Lord  Gondomar), 

And  so  in  peace  should  set  us  the  example. 

But  news  is  ever  fresh  of  Spanish  outrage 

Upon  the  subjects  of  your  Majesty, 

Both  on  the  sea  and  in  America, 

Which  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  your  Grace 

Not  to  avenge  :  for,  in  your  Grace's  goodness, 

You'd  have  us  all  at  peace ;  and  'tis  most  truly 

The  law  of  Heaven. — But  that  the  Spaniards  treat  us 

With  the  same  kindness  that  we  use  to  them, 

Is  rightful,  too  ;  and  your  Grace  of  your  learning 

Will  judge  the  issue.     The  late  Queen,  while  she  reigned, 

(Who  to  your  Grace's  sun — of  Wisdom's  brightness — 

Was  but  the  borrowed  paleness  of  the  moon). 

Made  it  a  quarrel  that  our  trade  was  hurt 

By  the  Spanish  envy ;  and  bade  us,  her  captains, 

Reply  as  we  were  spoke  to. 

K.  Jamti.  Ye  downa  Aether,  mon. 

We  doobt  ye  pou't  tae  hae  it  spae'd  frae  backlins. — 
Ye'll  no  be  thinking  the  late  Queen  our  mate 
Whyles  bannocks  bum  ? — Ye'll  no  be  priggin  that,  mon  ? 

Sir  W.  Ral.  My  liege,  she  was  a  Queen,  but  still  a 
woman ; 
And  such  deeds  as  a  Queen  might  win  of  greatness 
She  did  most  greatly,  stealing  Nature's  smile 
Out  of  her  weakness :  but  your  Grace  hath  gifts 
Sovereign  to  a  man ;  and  so  must  still  excel 
Her  unmatched  greatness. — Pardon  me,  my  liege  ; 
But  with  your  Grace  our  English  hopes  are  set 
To  climb  up  higher  than  might  e'er  be  dreamed 
Under  a  woman's  rule. 

K.  James.  Ye  maun  min'  this,  sir. 

We  are  a  Christian  Prince,  an'  do  loe  peace 
Mail  than  a'  bluidy  tilts  o'  blistrin'  war.— 
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We  are  nae  mind't  tae  plew  our  English  Ian* 
Wi*  our  subjects'  banes. — Ye  maun  forgie  us,  sir  : 
We  hae  some  business  wi'  Lord  Gondomour. 

Sir  W,  RaL  I  pray  your  Grace  to  pardon  my  long 
presence.  \Exit, 

Gon.  Your  Grace  can  see  the  insolence  of  this  fellow, 
Which  scarce  his  wit  hath  decency  to  hide 
From  showing  yet  more  plainly. 

K,  James.  We'se  tell  ye,  mon, 

He  stechs  us  moufu*,  crap  an*  doup,  wi*  jaw 
O*  the  late  Queen.     Nae  that  he  gabs  o*t  tae  us, 
But  ye  ken  weel  he  thinks  sae  i*  his  min' — 
An*  that's  the  waur.     His  crackin*  is  a*  leal, 
Whyles  he  loots  fa*  we*re  mottie  i'  his  e*en 
Wi*  that  auld  farrant.     We  canna  leuk  at  him, 
But  we  maun  spae  a  tentin*  i*  his  blink, 
Whilk  glints  wi'  sconner.     Yet  he*s  unco'  slee 
Tae  keep't  unken*d.     He  loots  nae  brie  tae  dreep, 
But  ye  can  snowk*t  i'  the  brewin*. 

Gon,  I  will  confess 

Your  Majesty  is  patient  with  this  fellow 
Beyond  the  grace  of  kings.     My  royal  master, 
Had  I  the  insolence  to  treat  his  kindness 
As  this  man  doth  your  Grace*s — why,  the  mere  thought 

oft 
Sets  my  head  shaking  ! 

K.  James,  We*se  confess  tae  ye. 

We  canna  bide  the  hoddin.     We*ll  fyke  na  for't — 
Kings  maunna  fash — ^but  wad  it  sair  Gude's  breef 
Tae  hae  him  liggen  wi*  yon  Queen  he  loes  sae, 
We*se  no  deny  we  sud  be  greatfu*  for*t 

Gon,  But  sure,  my  lord,  there  is  a  way  to  trip  him — 
Fairly,  my  lord,  I  mean.     This  plot  of  Cobham's, 
Of  which  I  gave  some  inkling  to  your  Grace, 
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And  which  was  further  shown  of  Mr.  Attorney — 
If  Raleigh  could  be  proved  connected  with  it, 
Your  Grace  and  the  whole  world  were  quit  of  him. 

K.James.  Ye  gar  us  tent,  mon. — Rawleigh,  noo  we 
mind't, 
Is  ower  fetch't  wi'  crackin*  o'  State  lear ; 
An'  his  gab's  fu'  wi*  clavers  o'  his  English, 
An'  o'  English  richts,  whilk  English  forbears  wan. — 
Likes,  mon,  he  carries  i*  his  sleeve  a  remead. 

Gon.  Your  Grace  hath  hit  the  mark  most  learnedly. 
This  Raleigh's  tongue  is  swollen  to  the  tip 
With  unspoke  treasons,  which  need  but  the  pointing 
To  prove  a  most  sharp  dagger  for  himself. 

K.  James.  Ye  gar  us  tent,  mon. — We'se  hae  mair  parle, 
belyve. 

Enter  the  Attornev-Generau 

But  here  comes  master  Coke,  like  ony  red-wud. 
(To  the  Attorney-General)  Guid  Mr.  Attorney,  what's 
the  whiddin,  mon  ? 
Att.'Gen.  Rats,  my  good  liege,  which  would  eat  up  our 
grain — 
Our  royal  grain — your  Grace's,  and  all  England's  ! 

K  James.  Ye  maun  gab  mair  glibbet,  mon. — We  can 
spier  puzzlies, 
But  canna  spae  them. 

Att.'Gen.  Plainly  then,  my  liege, 

Here  are  the  proofs  of  my  Lord  Cobham's  treason ; 
His  brother  Brooke's;  with  Markham,  Grey;  Clarke, 

Watson, 
And  the  other  priests. — Here  are  the  proofs  in  brief : 

[Shows  the  Kikg  pa/ers. 
Which,  if  your  Grace  will  come  into  my  house, 
I'll  plainly  show  you. 


^ 
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Att.'Gen.  Haud  a  blink  wi%  mon. 

We  canna  min'  us  a'  the  names  ye  ca'd — 
Hae  ye  grippet  Rawleigh  i'  this  mashlum,  sir  ? — 
Ye  ken  some  rattons  pouk  their  caff  o'  nichts  ? 

Att'Gen,  I  do,  my  lord. — My  lord,  I  think  we  have. 
Your  Grace  knows,  too,  what  enough  threads  will  hang  ? — 
I  have,  ray  lord,  some  little  drops  of  matter, 
Which,  run  together,  will  make  up  a  pool 
Of  enough  depth  to  drown  a  doubtful  knave. — 
I'll  say  no  more :  but  ask  yoiu:  Grace  to  give  me 
Warrants  for  all  these  men,  as  I  should  need  them. 

K.  James,  Ye*re  free  tae  sair  them.  mon. — Whussle  a' 
the  tykes. 
An'  hae  them  lows'd  upo'  thae  rattons,  sir  ! 

Att.'Gen.  My  lord,  I  will. — I  can  already  hear  them 
Squeaking  in  the  trap !  [Exit. 

K.  James.  Yon  birkie  kens  a'  jinkin'. — 

He'd  gie  auld  Homie's  sel  a  routhie  sweaten, 
Gin  we  sud  hoy  it ! 

Gon.  My  lord,  you'll  throw  this  Raleigh. — 

Mr.  Attorney  hath  him  on  the  hip. 

K.James.  He'll  hae  tae  soom  weel  i'  that  stank  o' 
Coke's. — 
But  here's  our  callan,  Carr. 

Enter  Carr. 

(To  Carr)  Ye're  welcome,  Carr,  mon. — 

Ye  hae  stapped  a  lang  whyles  frae  us. 

Carr.  I  do  protest. 

Each  minute  that  withheld  me  from  your  Grace 
Seemed  like  a  full-blown  hour  ! 

K  James.  Crack  us  auld  Scots,  mon. — 

Yell  no  hae  tint  the  lallans,  hae  ye,  Carr, 
Wi'  your  French  gashin  ? 
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Carr.  Not  I,  your  Grace,  indeed  I — 

Your  Grace  kens  weel  I  hae  nae  min*  for  hilchin*. — 
I  hae  had  a  crackin*  o'  lord  Cobham's  pliskie, 
Wi'  Cobham's  sel :  o'  whilk  I  gar*t  me  swither, 
An'  he  loot  drap  his  sneeshin — whilk  I  hae  gi'en 
Tae  Mr.  Attorney. 

K,  James,  Ye*re  a  birkie,  Carr  ! — 

Wull  ye  greet,  mon,  an'  Rawleigh's  like  tae  liggen 
I'  the  ane  creel  wi'  Cobham  ? 

Carr,  Deil-ma-greet ! — 

Your  Grace  kens  weel  he's  no  sae  muckle  fiel, 
That  I  sud  fyke  for't. 

K,  James.  We'se  sowth  the  lilt,  mon. 

Mr.  Attorney  kens  ae  for  a  settlin'. 

Carr,  I'se  trust  your  Grace  wull  min'  my  suit  o'  Sher- 
borne, 
Gin  Rawleigh's  grippet. — I  hae  a  wiss  for't  sairlie. 

K.  James,  Ye  shall  hae  the  Ian',  Carr.     'Tis  a  guid 
braw  tocher. — 
Dinna  be  fash't — ye  hae  our  winze  for  it 

Carr,  I  canna  thank  your  Grace  eneugh  for  it — 
I'm  muckle  greatfu'  tae  your  Majesty. 

K,  James,  Ye're  welcome,  Carr,  mon  :  ye  shall  hae  the 
haughs. —  \Leans  on  Carr's  shoulder 

By  saul  o'  Gude,  but  ye're  an  unco'  swankie  ! 

Re-enter  Lord  Seymour  and  Arabella  Stuart 

(To  Lord  Seymour  and  Arabella  Stuart)  Weel,  my 

fair  cousin,  an'  my  guid  lord  Seymour, 
We  wiss  ye  leesome  fairin'  o'  this  morn. 

L,  Sey.  We  thank  your  Grace,  and  have  a  humble  boon. 
If  we  might  crave  a  private  word  with  you. 
K,  James,  Ye  maun  loot  wheep  the  gashin. — Here's 
nane  but  friens', 
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VVha's  nae  sae  menseless  as  tae  clatter  o*L 

L.  Sey.  Then,  my  good  lord,  we  will  most  simply  tell  you 
The  suit  we  trust  for. — 

[Lord  Seymour  and  Arabella  knee!  to  the  King. 

Tis  to  pray  your  Grace, 
To  humbly  pray  you,  smile  upon  two  lovers ; 
Who,  my  most  gracious  lord,  while  they  do  hold 
Their  love  far  dearer  than  the  whole  world  else — 
Yet  dearer  hold  their  duty  to  your  Grace  ; 
Nor  for  their  hoped-for  joy  would  stir  a  finger 
Without  your  Grace's  leave  ! 

K.  James.  YcVe  vera  guid,  mon  ! — 

Hae  ye  dune  wi'  fleechin'  ? — The  baith  o  ye  may  rise. 

[Lord  Seymour  and  Arabella  rise  up. 
By  breef  o*  kings,  whaever  gab'd  the  like  ! — 
{To  Gondomar)  What  reck  ye,  Gondomour? 

Gon.  My  lord,  I  know  not 

To  counsel  in  such  business. 

K,  James.  Ye*re  richt,  sir,  richt ! — 

{To  Lord  Seymour)  Sae  ye  think  tae  hae  this  lea'e,  mon, 
do  ye? 

Lord.  Sey.  Saving  your  Grace, 

I  see  no  cause  wherefore  we  should  not 

K.  James.  Nane,  mon,  nane — 

Savin'  our  grace  !     {To  Arabella)  An'  ye,  fair  cousin 

sonsie — 
Wad  ye  hae  him  for  young  guidman  ? 

A.  Stuart.  My  lord,  most  truly 

I  love  this  gentleman,  and  would  most  truly 
Entreat  your  Grace's  leave  to  marry  him. 

K.  James.  Hech  !    ye're  gree't  fend  ! — Your  burnie's 
hov'd  tae  speat ! — 
But  ye  maun  ken  your  fish  is  out  o'  fairin'. — 
Your  creel's  tae  fu'  o'  geds ! — We'se  gar  ye  tent, 
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Baith  o'  ye  cushats,  ye'll  no  hae  this  lea'e. 
Ye  maun  baith  niak'  end  o*  this  daft  kiutlin, 
Or  there'll  be  donsie  slypets  i'  the  broose  ! 

A.  Stuart  But,  good  my  liege,  we  ask  no  guilty  thing, 
Nor  aught  of  treason — only  to  do  that 
Which  all  free  creatures  in  the  world  do  ever, 
And  without  leave  of  any. 

K,  James.  Ye're  unco*  fash't  for't ! — 

Ye  wad  be  mair  dorty  tae  gab  less  upo*t 

Z.  Sey,  My  lord,  do  you  refuse  your  leave  to  us  ? 

K,  James.  We  think  sae,  mon  ! — By  saul  o'  Gude,  we 
think  sae ! 

Z.  Sey.  But,  good  my  liege,  what  hath  your  Grace 
against  us  ? — 
What  reason  hath  your  Grace  not  to  consent  ? 

K.  James,  Ye  gab  tae  glib,  sir ! — Kings  dinna  gie  a 
reeson. 
We  baud  a  kingdom's  crowdie  on  our  pow, 
An'  sae  maun  min*  the  gangin'. 

Z.  Sey.  By  sacred  Heaven, 

I  never  knew  till  now  that  kings  had  grace 
To  rule  their  people's  love ! 

K.  James.  Ye  maun  sowth  the  kennin  !— 

Dinna  ye  ken,  mon,  ye  hae  spier'd  a  swingein  ? — 
By  breef  o'  kings,  our  warran's  nae  sae  feckless  ! 
Maist  i'  our  shoon  wad  sair  ye  wi'  a  shangan  ! 
Or  ding  ye  tae  the  calf-ward  for  a  blink, 
There  tae  learn  abstinence ! — But  we're  mair  couthie. 
Guid,  my  fair  cousin,  an'  lord  Seymour,  ye — 
We  do  commaun'  ye  baith,  o'  pine  o'  treeson, 
Tae  gab  nae  mair  o'  this  fond  clockin  'twixt  ye — 
Nae,  na  tae  prie  o't,  neither ! — We  wiss  ye  baith 
A  guid  morn  for  the  lave  o't 

\Exeunt  King  James,  Carr,  and  Gondomar. 
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Re-enter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Sir  W.  RaL  Well,  how  smiles  fair  Fortune  ?— 

For  happy  lovers,  you  wear  sorry  looks. 

Z.  Sey,  When  tyrants  steal  the  happiness  from  love, 
Tis  a  hard  part  for  lovers  to  look  happy  ! 

A.  Stuart,  You  promised  us  your  counsel,  good  Sir 
Walter, 
If  the  King  frowned. — We  told  our  wishes  humbly, 
And  he  refused  us  flatly  all  we  asked. 
With  ne'er  a  reason  but  his  simple  will 

Z.  Sey.  A  King's  nod  to  our  love  ! — I  will  be  damned 
If  we  sit  down  to  it ! — As  well  wear  chains 
About  our  necks,  and  have  the  name  of  slaves, 
As  to  be  strangled  with  the  ribbon  freedom, 
As  truthless  as  the  air  'tis  flaunted  in  ! — 
My  ancestor,  King  Henry,  was  a  tyrant, 
But  all  his  reign  he  never  had  dared  this  ! — 
Nor  had  his  subjects  borne  it ! — Nor  will  I ! 

Sir  W.  RaL  Has  the  King  totally  refused  your  prayers  ? 
Gives  he  no  promise  ?    Have  you  no  hopes  from  him  ? 

A.  Stuart.  None,  good  Sir  Walter — only  to  obey  him 
Tis  his  command  but  that  we  love  no  more. 

Z.  Sey,  He  might  as  well  forbid  the  tides  to  flow  ! 
Or  tell  the  stars  they  must  not  shine  above ! 
Deny  the  flowers  to  grow !  the  birds  to  sing  ! — 
All  these  shall  prove  not  more  impossible  ! 

A,  Stuart,  Tell  us.  Sir  Walter,  what  you  counsel  us  ? 

Sir  IV,  Ral,  I  do  suppose  you  will  not  change  your  love  ? 

Z.  Sey,  No,  by  all  heaven  ! 

A,  Stuart,  We  are  not  like,  Sir  Walter. 

Sir  IF,  Ral,  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  :  though  I  am  no 
Hector, 
If  one  did  hold  a  dagger  to  my  heart. 
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And  said — Here's  death  if  you'll  not  fight  with  me, 

The  thought  would  come,  I  may  as  well  do  it  so 

As  the  other  way. — I  have  had  some  cause 

To  judge  these  things. — If  both  of  you  love  truly, 

And  more  than  life  set  value  on  your  love. 

And  the  King's  fixed  against  you — why,  there's  no  issue 

But  to  get  married — and  that's  all  my  counsel 

L.  Sey.  O  thanks,  Sir  Walter !— 'Tis  my  own  thought, 
too. — 
The  King  will  never  yield  .'—To  wait  for  him 
Is  to  put  love  off  to  eternity ! — 

(To  Arabella)  Speak,  Arabella ! — Will  you  take  this 
counsel  ? 

A.  Stuart.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  course  beside. 
And  so  'tis  wise,  as  good  Sir  Walter  tells  us. — 
But  yet,  'tis  full  of  doubt     The  King  is  touched 
Because  we  both  are  sprung  of  royalty; 
And  the  fear  pricks  him  of  a  double  treason  : 
And  that's  the  danger  of  offending  him. 

Z.  Sey.  Well,  but  the  King  will  never  give  us  leave. — 
We  never  shall  win  love  if  fear  's  to  foil  us  I 

A.  Stuart.  Dear  love,  fear  shall  not  do  it. — I  will  con- 
sent. 
But  yet,  this  must  be  done  most  secretly; 
And  remain  secret  till  the  danger's  past — 
The  King  in  time  may  look  more  kindly  on  us, 

L.  Sey.   I  think  I  have  a  plan  to  keep  it  secret 
My  father's  chaplain  at  our  country  house 
Shall  marry  us. — I'll  answer  for  his  counsel. 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  Which  way  it  fall,  I'll  trust  your  hap- 
piness.— 
Sec,  here's  my  wife,  and  honest  Captain  Keymis. 
We  two  have  served  in  the  same  ship  together, 
And  sometimes  still  drink  to  her  memory ! 
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Enter  Keymis  and  Lady  Raleigh. 

(To  Keymis)  Well,  Keymis,  how's  the  wind  ? 

Keym,  (to  Arabella  Stuakt)         Madam,  fair  day  ! — 
(To  Lord  Seymour)  Good  mom  to  your  lordship ! 
(To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)     The  wind  means  shifting, 

Raleigh : 
I  feel  as  if  'twere  blowing  up  a  gale. 

Z.  Ral.  (to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh).     Here's  Captain 
Keymis  in  a  white  sea-fog, 
Because  he's  had  an  ugly  dream  of  you. — 
I  cannot  win  a  smile  from  out  his  clouds. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  What !  is  stout  Keymis  shaken  by  a 
dream  ? — 
A  thousand  Spanish  bodies  ne'er  had  done  it ! 

Keym,  Raleigh,  'tis  true  I  slept  most  execrably. — 
I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  was  killed  by  you, 
And  the  same  year  that  you  were  murdered,  too. — 
That's  my  best  sleeping ! 

Sir  IV.  RaL  'Tis  as  like  to  fall,  man, 

As  for  the  King  to  kiss  me  on  the  cheek ! — 
That's  like  enough ! 

Keym,  Well,  it  affected  me. — 

My  waking  breezes  have  not  blown  it  off  me. 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  Think  no  more  of  it — Why,  a  dream's 
but  nothing. 
It  cannot  move  the  freedom  of  our  will 
By  a  hair's  shake — if  we  will  that  it  shall  not. 
I  am  thy  friend ;  and  no  dream  that's  imagined 
Hath  magic  to  stir  so  my  hand  against  thee. — 
My  friendship  for  all  dreams  ! — Let  it  forget  thee. 

Keym.  Yet  there's  a  fate  lying  in  our  very  thoughts. — 
Well,  let  it  go. — But  yet  it  troubles  me. 
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Rt-enter  Lord  Cobham. 


L.  Cob.  Good  morning,  ladies. — (To  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh)  Hark  you,  good  Sir  Walter : 
I  have  a  secret  word  to  change  with  you. 
A>  W.  Ral.  A  sunbeam  in  a  cloud ! — Come  then,  my 
lord: 
We'll  go  down  by  the  river. 
A.  Stuart,  {to  Lady  Raleigh,  ttc).     What  say  you, 
friends  ? — 
Shall  we  walk  by  the  beach,  and  leave  these  plotters 
To  spell  their  mystery  ? 

L.  Cob.  No  plot,  my  lady ; 

Or  if  there  is,  your  Grace  shall  be  its  Queen, — 
You  shaU,  by  God  1 

j4.  Stuari.  I  thank  you,  good  Lord  Cobham  ; 

But  have  no  grace,  by  God,  for  such  a  swinging. 

\All    except    Lord    Cobhah   and  Sir   Walter 
Raleigh  walk  apart. 
Sir  W.  Ral.  Well,  my  lord,  what's  this  secret? 
L.  Cob.  You  run  too  quick,  man. — 

Now,  good  Sir  Walter,  you  and  I  are  friends— 
I  know  not  when  since.     Ere  I  tell  to  you 
This  thing  I've  brought  you — can  you  keep  it  secret? 
Sir  W.  Ral.  I  have  kept  secrets;  but  where's  much 
to  carry, 
I  had  as  lief  not  have  them  in  my  pocket 
L.  Cob.  Well,  but  this  matter  doth  affect  the  kingdom. 
^/>  IV.  Ral.  So  much  the  heavier  to  be  borne,  my 
lord.— 
Few  backs  can  carry  kingdoms  without  breaking. 

L.  Cob.  By  God,  I  think  some  backs  need  mending 
now! — 
Some  time  ago.  Sir  Waller,  I  did  hint  you 
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About  the  discontentment  of  the  people 
At  the  King's  usage  :  and  I  whispered  then, 
'Twas  like  enough  they  would  make  head  at  it ; 
And  that,  might  be,  a  certain  change  would  follow, 
Putting  a  certain  lady  in  his  stead. 

Sir  W,  Ral.  And  I,  my  lord,  did  write  to  you  a  letter 
Out  of  my  friendship,  then  advising  you 
To  have  nothing  with  it :  for  as  sure,  my  lord, 
As  you're  a  living  man,  and  have  some  place 
In  the  worid's  business — ^you  will  lose  it  all 
By  this  attempting. 

Z.  Cob.  Do  you  think  so,  faith  ? — 

By  God,  I  think  not ! — Why  !  must  it  be  borne  ? — 
To  wear  slaves'  chains  ! — Of  all  the  worid,  I  thought 
That  you,  Sir  Walter,  most  did  fret  at  it ; 
For  there's  no  man  the  King's  so  envious  of. 
Nor  hates  so,  neither. — I  made  sure  of  you. 

Sir  W,  Ral.  'Tis  true,  my  lord,  I  like  not  many  things ; 
But  would  not  leap  to  worse,  to  make  them  better. — 
I  never  love,  my  lord,  to  strike  vain  blows. 

Z.  Cob.  But,  good  Sir  Walter,  'tis  not  vain,  'fore 
grace ! — 
Here's  the  thing  ready,  only  if  you'll  join  us. 
My  brother  Brooke,  lord  Grey,  and  twenty  others, 
Are  ready  for  it — only  we  wait  you. 
Say  that  you'll  join  us — only  tell  us  that — 
And  the  crown's  fixed  on  Lady  Arabella ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Have  you  yet  asked  if  she'll  accept  the 
crown? 

Z.  Cob.  No ;  but  be  sure  she'll  not  object  to  wear  it. — 
No  woman  e'er  refused  so  gay  a  bonnet. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  My  good  lord  Cobham,  you  must  pardon 
me. 
As  you  have  said,  our  friendship's  of  long  standing : 
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Therefore  I  can  speak  plain,  and  you  can  bear  me, — 

That  there  are  wrongs,  I  do  agree  most  truly ; 

And  if  I  saw  the  way  to  set  them  right, 

I'd  be  the  first  to  venture  life  to  do  it 

The  time  may  come  for"!,  but  'tis  not  yet  ripe. 

Let  time  both  season  fault  and  remedy. 

But  for  this  plot  which  you  would  have  me  job, 

There's  one  word,  only,  that  will  spell  its  danger — 

And  that  word's  ruin  ! — Be  you  wise,  my  lord, 

And  while  you  may,  wash  your  hands  free  of  it 

Once  more  I  speak  as  the  good  friend  you've  called  me. 

L.  Cob.  You  speak  too  late — by  God,  we  must  go  on ! 
I  think  'twill  work — I  say,  'fore  grace,  it  shall ! 
Why,  the  whole  thing's  prepared— these  three  months 

waiting ! 
I  say,  you'll  sec  a  wonder  in  a  twinkling  I 

[Arabella  Stuart  and  the  others  approach  them. 
■  A.  Stuart.  Well,  you  two  plotters  have  a  wondrous 

matter ! 
One  would  suppose  a  kingdom  in  your  thoughts. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Merely  a  riddle  of  lord  Cobham's,  madam. 
Which  my  poor  wits  can  find  no  answer  to. 

Z.  Ral.  I  never  knew  lord  Cobham  did  make  riddles. 
Nor  knew  one  yet  Sir  Walter  could  not  answer. 

Keym.  Tis  a  hard  riddle,  by  the  looks  they  wear ! 
L.  Sey.    In  faith,  lord   Cobham   looks  the   greater 
puzzle : — 
One  would  not  judge  Sir  Walter  had  the  guessing  I 

Sr  W.  Ral.    I  do  assure  you,   'tis   no   more  than 
jesting: — 
But  here's  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  come  to  help  us : 
If  he  can  guess  it,  he's  more  wit  than  I. 

L.  Cob.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson ! — Why,  what  does  he  here  ? 

Sir  W.  Rai.  Why,  he  may  take  a  walk,  like  any  man. 
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L.  Cob.  Look,  he's  a  guard  with  him ! — By  God,  he 
has! — 
What  can  he  want  with  us  ? — I've  done  no  wrong ! — 
No  wrong  in  the  world — I  will  be  sworn  I  have  not ! 

Sir  IV.  Jial.  Then  fear  not  any. 

Enter  SiR  Tromas  Wilson,  and  a  Guard. 
{To  Sir  Thomas  Wilson)        Good  Sir  Thomas  Wilson, 
Tis  a  fair  day — I  wish  you  joy  of  it 

Sir  T.  IVil.  I  would  my  errand  were  as  fair  as  it ! — 
Good  my  lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
It  is  my  duty  to  arrest  you  both 
On  charge  of  treason. 

Sir  W.  Jial.  Take  my  sword,  Sir  Thomas. — 

As  never  yet  I've  dreamed  of  any  treason. 
The  scabbard's  absence  is  not  like  to  rust  it 
For  the  short  while  till  thou  return'st  it  me. 

[Gives  his  sword  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilson. 

L.  Cob.  Can  you  speak  thus  ? — O  this  is  bbckest 

What  are  we  charged  with  ? — God  be  witness,  sirs 

{To  Sir  Thomas  Wilson)  Good,  good  Sir  Thomas,  lake 

us  not  to  the  Tower  ! — 
At  least,  not  yet ! — Bring  me  before  the  King — 
I'll  tell  him  all !— O  sir,  but  take  me  to  him ! — 
I'll  work  his  pity ! 

Sir  T.   Wil.  My  lord,  I  have  strict  orders, 

And  must  obey  them. 

L.  Cob.  God!  what  have  I  done? — 

I  am  betrayed  ! — but  tell  me  what  I've  done  ? — 
O  good  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  knew  this  trouble  I — 
There  must  be  traitors  ! — I'm  an  innocent  man. 
And  have  been  played  on ! — Sir,  I'm  sure  of  it ! — 
You'll  tell  the  King  that  I'm  his  faithAil  servant, 
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And  never  thought  on  wrong  till  villains  made  me  ! — 
You^ll  tell  the  King  that  ? 

Sir  T.  Wil,  My  lord,  we  must  not  stay. — 

I  pray  you  now  to  follow  me  to  the  Tower. 
Z.  Cob.  By  God,  what  have  I  done  ? — Will  you  not 
say 
What  I  am  charged  with  ? — I'll  not  go  to  the  Tower  ! 
Sir  T,  WiL  My  lord,  you  must,  indeed :  I  have  my 

orders. 
•  Z.  Cob.  This  news  hath  made  me  sick — I  cannot  walk 
there. — 
Pray  you  to  call  a  chair. 

Sir  T.  WiL  My  lord,  my  barge 

Waits  on  the  river. — ^Take  my  arm  so  far. 

\Assists  Lord  Cobham. 
A.  Stuart  This  is  a  most  strange  business,  good  Sir 
Thomas. — 
What  is  Sir  Walter  charged  with  ? 

Keym.  Ay,  what's  the  charge  ? — 

Unless  the  very  angels  are  all  damned, 
I  will  be  sworn  that  Raleigh  is  not  guilty ! 

Z.  RaL  Speak  you.  Sir  Thomas ! — Husband,  speak  to 
me! — 
Tell  me,  what  means  this  riddle  ? 

Sir  W.  RaL  It  means,  dear  heart, 

That  we  two  cannot  dine  this  day  together  : 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  shall  fare  better. — 
Come,  be  you  brave. — I  know  no  thing  to  fear, 
Therefore  fear  nothing.     Good  Sir  Thomas,  here. 
Will  give  you  leave  to  visit  me  in  prison — 
That's  a  new  name  !    {To  Sir  Thomas  Wilson)  Now, 
sir,  I'm  ready  for  you.  \Exeunt 
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ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Tower :  Lord  Cobham  is  seen 

lying  upon  a  bed. 

Enter  ist  Turnkey. 

\st  Turn,  {to  Lord  Cobham).     My  lord,  will  you  take 
breakfast  ?  [Lord  Cobham  starts  up. 

Z.  Cob,  I'll  touch  no  food ! — 

Eating  would  choke  me  ! — Throw  it  to  the  birds 
Which  hop  below  there  ! — Strange,  they  should  be  free. 
While  I'm  a  prisoner  ! — Do  not  leave  me,  friend. — 
Think  you  they'll  touch  my  life  ? — You  don't  think  that, 
friend  ? 

\st  Turn,  I  cannot  say,  my  lord. — We'll  hope  the  best. 

L,   Cob,    The  best! — There's  little  best  to  be  found 
here ! — 
But  do  you  think  they'll  do  it  ? — Think  you,  friend, 
They'll  take  my  head  ? — By  God,  I  know  they  will ! — 
I  see  it  in  your  face  that  you  do  think  so ! 

\st  Turn,  'Tis  sure  enough,  my  lord,  that  heads  are 
lopped 
For  a  less  matter  than  your  lordship's  business. 

L,  Cob,  God !  what  a  wretched,  foolish  blind  I've  been, 
Tricked  by  the  devil  and  these  cursed  priests ! — 
Why,  what  the  devil  stung  me,  that  I  stayed  not 
Where  I  was  pleased  to  lie  these  forty  years  ? — 
What  was  I  doing  to  take  part  in  plots  ? — 
A  man  that  never  stirred  before  a  finger 
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In  the  world's  business ! — God  !  I  see  it  now ! — 

I  am  the  foolishest  vain  man  that  lives ! — 

They'll  take  my  life ! — No,  no !  they  shall  not  take  it ! — 

My  friends  will  save  me ! — The  King  dares  not  to  do  it ! — 

I'd  have  the  King  to  know  that  I'm  no  beggar, 

But  a  free  noble  ! — I  tell  thee,  honest  friend, 

The  King  will  never  dare  to  touch  my  life  ! 

ij/  Turn.  No,  sir,  I  hope  not. 

Z.  Cob.  Hope ! — O  Lord,  that's  faint ! — 

Fellow,  thou  hast  a  way  of  speaking  to  one 
That  damns  all  comfort ! — Do  you  really  think 
The  King  will  take  my  life  ? — ^Why  now.  Sir  Thomas 
Promised  to  give  the  King  my  message  to  him. — 
I  think  he  promised — Would  I  might  see  the  King  !— 
I  know  that  I  could  move  his  Grace  to  pardon ! 

11/  Turn.  My  lord,  I'll  leave  you  for  awhile. 

Z.  Cob.  I  am  grown  weary. — 

I  could  not  sleep  all  night  for  constant  thinking 
They'd  fetch  me  from  my  bed. — But  once  I  dozed, 
And  then  the  dream  I  had  did  frighten  me 
From  tempting  sleep  again. — By  blessed  angels, 
Methought  that  I  was  at  my  execution ; 
And  heard  the  people  shout  that  came  to  see  me. 
And  saw  the  fellow  masked  that  was  to  kill  me, 
Leaning  upon  hb  axe  ! — O  God  of  mercy  ! 
I  dreamt  the  iron  cut  into  my  flesh, 
Yet  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  follow  it  !^ 
Look  you,  I  saw  the  gash  I — Methought  ray  head 
Was  hanging  by  a  thread  of  livid  flesh 
No  thicker  than  a  finger — and  it  seemed 
To  gape  upon  the  crowd  with  senseless  wonder  ! — 
After  that  dream  I  could  not  sleep  again ! 

ut  Turn.  Faith,  tbafa  no  wonder  I — ^There's  many 
dream  that  dream 
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In  the  Tower  here. — Try,  my  lord,  again. 
You  are  excited  now :  but  you'll  feel  better 
If  you  can  sleep  awhile. 

L.  Cob.  Ay,  if  I  can  ! — 

Well,  leave  me  to  it. — I  think  that  I  can  trust  you 
To  let  no  traitors  in  while  I  am  sleeping. 

\st  Turn.  No,  no,  my  lord — fear  nothing.  \Exit. 

L.  Cob.  I  am  afraid  to  sleep, 

Yet  am  too  weary  to  keep  wakeful  longer. — 

\Lies  down  on  ikt  bed. 
Heaven  hold  that  dream  away  ! — It  is  so  real 
As  almost  to  be  death  to  him  who  dreams  it ! 

[/»  awhile  sleeps. 

Enter  King  James  and  the  Attorney-General. 
Att.-Gen.  My  lord,  I  think  he  sleeps. 
K.  James.  He's  muckle  fash't  wi't  !— 

Whussle  i'  his  lug,  mon,  that  we've  ca'd  for  the  lawin. 
Att.-Gen.  I'll  wake  him  for  your  Grace. — (Calls.)    My 
good  lord  Cobham ! — 
He  sleeps  too  sound  for  words. — {Calls  again.)     Good 

my  lord  Cobham ! — 
Wake  up,  my  lord ! — here's  the  King  come  to  see  you ! 
[Shaies  Aim  by  the  arm — Lord  Cobham  starts  up 
violently. 
L.  Cob.  Murder  me  not ! — By  God,  I'm  innocent  1 — 

0  mercy,  Jesu  ! — I'll  confess  my  fault ! — 

1  will  tell  all ! — I've  been  a  foolish  man, 

But  meant  no  treason ! — Is  the  King  come,  say  you? 

\Sees  the  King,  and  throws  himself  at  his  feet. 
O,  good  my  liege,  forgive  a  foolish  man 
That  never  did,  nor  thought  you  UTong  before ! — 
I'll  prove  your  Grace  the  faithfullest  true  servant— 
I  will,  by  God — if  you'll  but  spare  my  life  I 
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K.  Janus.  Hout  mon,  stan"  up — ye  need  na  be  sae 
sturtin. 
We  hae  come  here  tae  spier  ye  o'  some  questions, 
Whilk,  an'  ye'U  answer  doucely,  may  weel  sair  ye. — 
(To  Attorney-General)  Mr.  Attorney,  whussle  him  the 

lilt  :— 
He  maun  min'  the  springin'  till't ! 

Att.-Gcn.  My  good  lord  Cobham, 

What  moves  the  mercy  of  his  Grace  toward  you 
Is  that  you  are  a  fond  and  simple  nature, 
Not  leam'd  in  plots :  and  the  King  hath  the  goodness 
To  rather  think  you  have  been  made  the  tool 
Of  sharper  wits,  who  thought  to  handle  you ; 
And  that  you  did  not  of  your  own  conceiving 
Give  birth  to  this  most  damned  and  wicked  treason. 
Which  shall  lose  heads — nay,  do  not  start  at  that, 
I  say,  my  lord,  the  King's  inclined  to  help  you, 
If  you'll  but  help  him  now  to  do  you  kindness. 

Z.  Cob.  Good  Mr.  Attorney — good,  my  sovereign  lord — 
Show  me  the  way — show  me  what  you  do  wish  me ! — 
You  shall  not  find  me  disobedient ! — 
1  have  no  life  but  for  your  Grace's  wishes ! 

Att.-Gen.  Both  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  that's  lived, 
I  knew  your  lordship  would  be  reasonable. — 
Here  is  the  drift.— This  same  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Is  a  most  serious  hindrance  in  the  State 
Against  the  quiet  working  of  the  kingdom : 
For,  not  to  name  the  King's  distaste  for  him, 
(That's  nothing  much — the  King's  too  high  for  that ! 
The  heavens  shine  cloudless  for  the  mists  of  earth !) — 
He  is  a  barrier  to  our  peace  with  Spain, 
With  whom  his  Majesty,  as  fits  a  Christian, 
Is  anxious  to  keep  friends : — lord  Gondomar 
Hath  shown  this  import : — wherefore,  sir,  it  comes 
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If  you  know  aught  which  touches  this  same  Raleigh, 
Whereby  he  hath  been  mixed  up  in  your  treason, 
Or  anyway  concerns  the  charge  against  you — 
It  shall  afTect  your  head  to  plainly  tell  it : 
For  the  King's  minded  to  show  mercy  to  you, 
If  you'll  but  make  a  clean  shrift  of  your  fault, 
And  show  the  bottom  :  and  you'll  do,  as  well, 
A  good  deed  by  your  pains,  making  the  world 
The  cleaner  for  a  sweeping. 

Z.  Cob.  Good,  my  liege — 

Good  Mr.  Attorney — pray  you  tell  me  plainly 
\Vhat  you'd  have  from  me  ? 

Att.'Gen.  Plainly  then,  my  lord, 

If  you  can  tell  us  aught  against  this  Raleigh, 
From  whom  'tis  thought  the  present  mischiefs  sprung. 
The  King  will  have  some  hope  to  pardon  you. 

Z.  Cob,  My  honoured  liege — worthy  Mr.  Attorney — 
I  am  most  anxious  to  deserve  your  pity ; 
But  if  I'd  twenty  tongues,  I  do  know  nothing 
Against  Sir  Walter — not  as  I'd  be  saved ! 

Att.'Gen,  My  liege,  your  kindness  is  like  gentle  rain 
On  a  parched  soil — it  should  require  the  ocean 
To  make  this  desert  soft. 

K,  James.  Ay,  mon,  we're  sorry. — 

{To  Lord  Cobham)  Weel,  my  lord  Cobham,  sin'  ye'll 

gang  nae  brisker, 
We'se  say  guid  mom  tae  ye. — ^Your  poVs  your  ain 
Sae  lang  as  it  shall  haud  aboon  your  shouthers. 

[They  offer  to  leave  him. 

L.  Cob.  Stay,  stay,  my  liege! — Good  Mr.  Attorney, 
hold  !— 
I'll  kneel  for  mercy  at  your  Grace's  feet ! — 
Mr.  Attorney,  beg  a  moment  for  me ! — 
I  will  say  anything  you  bid  me  to ! 
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Att.-Gcn.  If  you  with  one  tongue  can  mform  the  King 
What  twenty  could  Dot  half  a  minute  gone, 
His  Grace  will  hear  you. 
L.  Cob.  Sir,  here  is  a  letter 

\Skowi  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General. 
Writ  by  Sir  Walter. — If  it  hath  got  treason 
You  can  best  tell  me. — And  I've  seen  Sir  Walter, 
Now  I  think  on  it,  talking  with  the  priests, 
And  with  my  brother  Brooke. — I  think  'tis  like 
He  had  a  hand  in't 
Att.-Gen.  Let  me  see  the  letter. 

\Takes  th£  letter,  and  reads  it  to  the  KiNa 
My  good  lord  and  friend,  'tis  a  wise  man  speaks, 
and  a  fool  writes.  Nevertheless,  out  of  my  kind- 
ness for  our  old  acquaintance,  I  write  a  line  to 
advise  thee,  while  there  is  time,  to  give  a  wide 
passage  to  a  certain  conspiracy.  Thou  art  a 
good  simple  man,  and  seest  not  the  pit  which 
the  cunning  of  rogues  would  leave  thee  to  slip 
into.  Let  the  evil  alone  to  mend  itself  That 
there  be  things  in  this  kingdom  to  remedy,  God 
knows !  But  the  nut  thou  wouldst  oifer  to  the 
teeth  of  the  present  trouble  is  the  last  to  try  a 
cracking  of  Moreover,  (what  is  matter  to  a  wise 
man),  it  hath  as  grave  a  danger  for  its  kernel  as 
ever  was  seen  in  a  remedy.  Take,  therefore,  a 
true  friend's  counsel,  and  wait  where  thou  art; 
and  like  a  friend,  too,  bum  this  advice  when  thou 
hast  taken  it     Thine  in  truth, 

Walter  Raleigh. 
{Add.-)  With  this  I  send  thee  some  good  tobacco  to 
help  thy  thoughts. 
Att.rGen.  There,  my  good  liege,  doth  lie  enough  of 
treason 
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To  hang  a  score  of  traitors! — ^Your  Grace  can  see 
A  devil's  heart  under  an  angel's  face ! — 
How  cunningly  he  doth  conceal  his  bent ! 
He  is  "  a  wise  man,"  therefore  fears  to  "  write  "  ; 
Says  there  is  "  evil "  needs  a  "  remedy  " : — 
If  that's  not  treason  never  let  rogues  smell ! 
Then  he's  a  "  friend,"  and  doth  advise  to  "  wait " : — 
Is  not  that  owning  to  a  guilt  concealed  ? 
And  lastly,  he  doth  show  so  deep  a  knowledge 
As  none  but  traitors  privy  to  a  plot 
Could  have  so  mastered ! — Good  my  liege,  this  letter 
Proves  him  a  traitor;  and  I'll  tell  lord  Cobham 
(Who  I  do  think  hath  been  imposed  upon) 
He'll  be  a  wise  man  to  make  clean  with  your  Grace, 
And  freely  tell  you  all  this  villainy. 
K.  James.  Deil  haud  it  aff — it  reeks,  mon,  wi'  his 

trash  trie ! 
Z.  Cob.  Good  Mr.  Attorney,  I'll  hide  nothing  from 
you! — 
I  do  believe — I  do  think't  possible. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  hand  in  it ! — 
I  will  hide  nothing ! 

Ali.-Gen.  Will  you  tell  his  Grace? 

Will  you  confess  now  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Did  tempt  you  to  this  treason  ? 

K.  James.  Wull  ye  say  that,  mon  ? — 

Ye'd  best  speak  doucely  tae  us. 

Z.  Cob.  My  lord,  I  will  !— 

He  did  persuade  me ! — As  I  am  a  Christian, 
I'll  say  he  was  the  head,  and  made  me  do  it ! 

K.  James.  Ye'll  dark  that  doon,  mon. — 
(Ttf  Attorney-General)  Gii;  him  paper  for't. 

Att.-Gen.  Here,  my  lord,  is  some  paper ; 

{Gives  Lord  Cobham  a  sheet  of  paper)  and  I  see 
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You  have  a  pen  and  ink. — Be  cheered,  my  lord  : 
You've  spoke  a  word  shall  make  the  Country  glad, 
Ay,  and  have  saved  a  worthy  head  beside — 
My  lord,  you  guess  my  mark  ? — Shall  I  write  for  you 
What  you  have  told  the  King  ? — You  are  not  quite 
Recovered  from  your  thoughts.  \WriUs. 

Here  is  the  paper. 
Which  you  will  please  to  sign  and  fix  your  seal  to. — 
And  first,  my  lord,  I'll  read  it  over  to  you.  \Reads. 

I,  Lord  Cobham,  as  1  am  a  Christian  man,  and 
hope  to  be  saved,  do  hereby  affirm  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Knight,  is  a  false  traitor,  and  hath 
treasonably  conspired  against  his  Majesty,  this 
Kingdom,  and  our  Religion.  And,  moreover,  but 
for  this  said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  for  his  wicked 
persuasion,  I,  lord  Cobham,  should  never  have 
conceived  of  this  treason,  but  had  continued  a 
true  and  honest  man,  and  faithful  to  his  Majesty  : 
to  whom  I  swear  and  do  promise  everlasting  con- 
trition, so  if  I  may  obtain  his  forgiveness  for  my 
fault  In  witness  of  the  truth  whereof,  I  call  God 
to  be  my  judge. 

Signed 
L.  Cob.  Good  Mr.  Attorney,  pray  you  alter  that 
I  pray  you  to  write  heaven  in  place  of  God  ; — 
It  hath  a  sound  less  damning  ! 

Att.-Gm.  My  good  lord  Cobham, 

What  matters  it  ?    You  cannot  have  the  one 
Without  the  other. — Well,  sir,  a  word's  a  word. 

\^AlUrs  a — Lord  Cobham  signs  the  paper. 
His  Grace  the  King  will  mercifully  consider 
Your  present  fault — I'll  visit  you  to-morrow, 
To  take  a  detailed  statement  of  this  matter 
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Which  you've  confessed  to. — Now  farewell,  my  lord, 

And  a  good  day  to  you. 

K.  James.  Guid  mom,  lord  Cobham. — 

Ye're  wise  tae  keep  a  hale  pow  tae  your  shouthers ! 
Z.  Cob.  My  lord,  my  lord — 

\Exeuni  King  James  and  the  Attorney-General. 
Lord  Cobkam  rum  to  the  door. 

— Come  back,  my  lord,  come  back ! — 
For  God's  sake,  hear  me  speak  ! — Alas,  they're  gone  ! 
My  good  thought  comes  too  late ! — Nothing  doth  answer 
But  my  own  echoes — hateful  with  the  sound 
Of  hellish  discord  ! — O,  what  have  I  done  ? 

\Sinks  down  on  tht  bed. 
He  is  my  friend,  and  I've  betrayed  him  thus  ! — 
Even  with  this  hand,  that  many  a  time  he  hath 
So  warmly  pressed  !^God  !  that  the  fear  of  dying 
Should  work  such  treason ! — 'Tis  not  my  natural  gift 
To  do  so  basely ;  but  this  fainting  terror 
Robs  me  of  all  I  am,  or  might,  or  would  be  ! — 

[  Walks  up  and  down  awhile. 

0  there's  yet  time  to  alter  what  is  done  ! — 
I'll  write  a  letter  instantly  to  Raleigh, 
Denying  what  I've  said,  and  ask  his  pardon — 

Ay,  if  I  die  for  it !  [^'"gs  a  bell. 

Re-enter  ist  Turnkey. 

Quick,  quick,  good  fellow  ! — 

1  pray  you  haste ! — Fetch  me  another  pen. 

And  other  paper;  ay,  and  different  ink—  [i'j:// Turnkey. 
This  seems  like  Raleigh's  blood  ! 

Re-enter  ist  Turnkey  with  paper,  ink,  etc. 
(To  ist  Turnkey)  Stay  you  a  moment. 

While  I  write  somewhat  ( Writes. ) — H  ere's  a  guinea,  friend, 
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To  give  this  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 
And  pray  you  do  not  fail,  for  life  hangs  on  it. 

ist  Turn.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord,  for  either  matter. 

Z.  Cob.  Heaven  grant  you  shall  not ! — Haste  now  to 
Sir  Walter.  [Exeunt 


Scene  H. — A  Hall  cf  Justice  near  Winchester. 

Enter  Arabella  Stuart,  Lady  Raleigh,  and  an 

Officer  of  the  Court 

Off.  Ladies,  V\\  pray  your  names  and  business  here  ? 

A.  Stuart,  My  business,  sir,  I  scarce  can  tell  myself; 
Seeing  I  am  the  chief  of  all  this  business, 
Yet  of  it  all  am  chiefest  ignorant — 
My  name  is  lady  Stuart 

Z.  Ral,  And  I  am  one 

That  with  my  husband  goes  :  who,  if  truth  held. 
Should  be  the  last  in  England  to  come  here  ! — 
My  name  is  lady  Raleigh. 

Off.  Pardon,  ladies : 

I  should  have  known  you  better. — This  gallery 
Is  set  aside  for  you,  and  Captain  Keymis, 
And  a  few  others. — Be  pleased  to  follow  me  : 
1^11  show  you  places. 

[Shows  them  into  the  Gallery ^  and  Exit, 

Z.  Ral.  O  madam,  here's  a  finish 

For  one  that's  spent  almost  his  all  for  England  ! 

Accused  of  what  in  very  dreams  he's  thought  not ! 

Or  rather,  hath  kept  back  :  for  he  hath  oft 
Warned  my  lord  Cobham  of  his  plans,  and  urged  him 
Against  their  issue. — Short  of  his  betrayal 
(Indeed,  he  held  his  schemes  of  too  frail  stuff 

2  c 
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To  merit  fear)  to  the  King's  justices — 
(Sure  Raleigh  never  yet  betrayed  a  friend  !) 
He  hath  done  all  to  stamp  upon  this  plot — 
And  now  they've  put  him  into  Cobham's  place, 
For  Cobham's  treason — and  lord  Cobham,  too, 
(How  damned  a  thing  in  creature  and  in  friend  !) 
Hath  for  his  own  mean  life  turned  false,  and  sworn 
My  husband's  guilty ! 

A,  Stuart.  Do  not  fear  for  it 

There's  not  a  feather  blowing  in  the  air 
Can  point  to  Raleigh,  saying — He  did  so, 
'Twas  his  wind  stirred  me.     There  is  nothing  breathing 
Which  can  accuse  him  straight — and  mere  lies  burst 
With  their  own  lighting.     He  hath  spoke  to  me 

No  single  word  of  all  this  treason  which 

He's  now  accused  of. 
L.  Ral.  Will  you  say  so,  madam  ? — 

O  madam,  save  my  husband  by  a  word  ! 

If  you'll  but  tell  them  that,  the  Judges  dare  not 

To  find  him  guilty  ! 

A.  Stuart.  Be  sure,  if  they  will  hear,  me, 

I'll  speak  a  thousand  for  Sir  Walter — ^but 

Remember  you  the  fault  that's  in  your  husband. 

The  King  my  cousin's  jealous  of  his  shining. 

Like  a  dull  star  might  envy  one  that's  brighter, 

(Only  that  Nature  hath  no  jealousies.) — 

But,  madam,  we  speak  dangers.     The  air,  itself. 

Is  witness  of  us,  and  tells  a  tale  against  us 

At  an  undreamed-of  bar. 

Enter  Keymis. 

Here's  one  true  friend 
Come  to  assure  us.   {To  Keyhis)  Good  Captain  Keymis, 
tell  us 
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If  you  bring  comfort  with  you? 

Keym.  Only,  madam, 

The  hope  which  always  comes  with  honesty — 
That  villains  cannot  disprove  innocence. 

Z.  Ral.  Are  they  not  come  yet  ? — Sure,  'tis  past  the 
time. 

Keym.  I  met  them,  madam,  as  I  came  here  to  you ; 
And  with  them  that  black  devil,  Gondomar — 
I  crave  your  pardon,  ladies.     (7^  Lady  Raleigh) 

Madam,  right  often 
I've  blamed  your  husband  for  his  laclc  of  prudence  ; 
But  I  did  need  all  mine  to  keep  my  sword 
From  prickmg  yonder  knave. — By  grace,  I'd  give 
A  broad  reef  of  my  life  to  have  at  him 
On  a  free  turf,  with  none  to  come  between  us  \ — 
But  here's  the  Court — and  God  set  all  things  straight ! 

Enter  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  ikt  Earl  of  Devon,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Cecil,  Lord  Howard, 
the  ArrORNEy-GENERAL,  the  King's  Serjeant,  the  Clerk 
of  the   Crown,   the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury;   other 
Lords,   Gentlemen,   Officers,   etc:    also  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  with  a  Guard :   also  Gondomar,  Father 
TOMAS,  and  others,  to  the  Gallery. 
E.  of  Suff.  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  our  liege  the 
King, 
We  hold  this  present  court  at  Winchester 
By  reason  of  the  plague,  whose  deadly  scourge 
The  Judge  of  all  hath  pleased  to  visit  London, 
Which  may  His  mercy  pardon  ! — My  lords,  and  masters. 
The  King  doth  reckon  on  your  utmost  zeal 
In  judging  of  this  treason — that  with  all  patience. 
Sifting  the  lightest  truth ;  and  not  with  bias. 
But  as  the  taw  inclines — even  of  pure  conscience, 
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You'll  rule  as  best  shall  seem  :  for  'tis  a  trial 

Of  no  mean  consequence. — {To  Iht  King's  Counsel,  ete.') 

You,  learned  Counsel, 
Follow  the  same  course  that  you  did  before.— 
(To  the  Jury)  Vou,  gentlemen  which  serve  upon  the  jury. 
Give  answer  to  your  names. — I  pray  God  guide  you 
To  find  His  truth  aright!     {The  Clerk  counts  over  the 
Jury.)   (To  the  Serjeant-at-Arms)    Call   here   the 
prisoner. 

Serj.-at-Arms.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  prisoner  of  the  King, 
Stand  forth  to  judgment. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  I  am  here,  and  ready, 

L.  C.  Jus.  Firstly,  Sir  Walter,  we  would  know  of  you 
If  you  desire  to  take  exception 
To  any  of  the  jury  ? 

Sir  W.  Ral.  I  know  none  of  them  : 

I  doubt  not  all  are  gentlemen  and  Christians. 
I  have  no  cause  to  take  exception. 

L.  C.  Jus.  Well  then.  Sir  Waller,  you  are  here  accused 
Of  certain  treasons  done  in  malice  by  you 
Against  our  sovereign  and  true  lord  the  King  ; 
Whereby  you  have  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Him  and  his  heirs,  our  royal  lords  the  Princes, 
And  so  subvert  this  realm,  shifting  the  Crown 
To  Arabella  Stuart,  a  most  just  lady, 
(Whom  God  defend  from  all  suspicion  ! 
We  think  her  not  to  be  mixed  in  your  treason :) — 
And  further  to  this  hellish  enterprise, 
You  joined  lord  Cobham,  Brooke,  and  certain  priests ; 
With  whom  you  did  approach  Count  Aremberg, 
Sounding  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
And  seeking  money  to  promote  your  scheme. 
Of  which  you  should  receive  eight  thousand  crowns 
For  your  own  using. — This  is  the  chaise  against  you ; 
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With  sundry  matters  that  are  fouad  beside, 

Named  in  the  writ  of  accusation  ; — 

Which  before  God  and  us  you  now  must  answer. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  I  am  ready  so  to  plead  my  cause  and 
freedom 
When  I  have  heard  the  special  charge  against  me. — 
Of  all  you  tell  me  I  am  innocent. 
L.  ejus,  (to  Attorney-General).   Mr.  Attorney,  let  him 

hear  in  special 
What  we  have  only  named  in  general 

Att.-Gen.  My  lords,  I  will  confess  I  have  scarce 
patience 
To  tell  your  Worships  of  this  wickedness, 
Which  doth  exceed  all  malice  done  before 
As  Satan  and  his  hellish  fiends  excel 
The  blackest  of  mankind  !— And  first,  my  lords, 
Before  I  touch  the  matter  of  our  business. 
We  must  remember  there  are  Kings  and  Princes 
Mixed  in  this  iriaL — We,  that  love  the  law, 
Must  have  a  caution  how  we  handle  these  : 
We  must  have  due  respect  for  potentates.— 
Well  now,  my  lords,  I'll  show  to  you  this  treason. 
I'll  firstly  tell  you  how  the  imitation 
Ever  exceeds  the  prtcedtnt  of  evil ; 
So  mischief  upon  mischief  multiplies ; 
And  so  your  Worships  shall  perceive  the  "  Main" 
As  formerly  you  understood  the  "  Bye  "  ; 
In  both  which  treasons  Raleigh  hath  played  traitor. 
The  treason  of  the  "Bye"  in  brief,  was  this  :— 
Lord  Grey,  Brooke,  Markham,  and  the  Romish  priests 
Did  plot  to  seize  upon  our  liege  the  King — 
By  night,  in  his  palace,  with  pikes  and  calivers — 
(There  was  a  plot  within  the  heart  of  the  realm — 
The  heart  of  the  heart— the  veiy  heart  of  the  Court !) 
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Further,  thejr'd  make  him  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 

Wringmg  his  promise  first  to  pardon  them, 

(Whom  God  confound !) — Next,  to  exchange  for  them 

His  faithfiil  counsellors ;  my  lord  Chief  Justice 

Having  a  hole  discovered  in  his  coat. 

Which  they  should  pluck  from  him. — Lastly,  what  think 

Our  English  worship  must  be  rooted  up 

To  make  room  for  the  Papist  heresy : — 

There,  my  good  lords,  they  did  make  sorry  meat ; 

Forgetting  our  good  King  hath  often  sworn 

He'd  rather  lose  both  life,  and  crown,  and  kingdom, 

Than  see  again  the  Pope's  reli^on  1 

Sir  W.  Ral.  {to  the  Jury)  You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
pray  remember 
I  am  not  charged  as  guilty  of  the  "Bye" 
Which  is  the  separate  treason  of  the  priests. 

Atl.Gen.  You  are,  and  are  not.  {To  the  Jury)  I  pray 
you  of  the  jury, 
These  several  treasons  are  like  Samson's  foxes, 
Joined  by  the  tails,  though  severed  at  the  heads. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Sure  never  man  before  was  charged  like 
this  ! 

L.  Cecil.  Mr.  Attorney,  we  are  of  opinion 
'Tis  better  you  do  show  his  special  treason, 
And  let  him  answer  each  particular. 

Alt.-Gen.  My  lord,  I  will. — I'll  show  him  to  your  lord- 
ships 
The  most  notorious  traitor  ever  tried  ! — 
And  first  I'll  show  how  he  enticed  lord  Cobham, 
(A  good,  true  noble  till  seduced  by  Raleigh), 
And  cunningly  did  get  him  to  conspire. 
With  certain  others  that  were  joined  in  it. 
To  take  the  Crown  from  our  good  lord  the  King, 
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And  place  it  on  the  head  of  Arabella — 

(A  lady  innocent,  I  do  believe, 

Of  all  this  malice.) — Then  they  were  to  seize 

The  King's  young  children,  putting  them  away 

God  knows  but  where  ! — I  think  they  should  have  died  ! — 

I  can  smell  murder  in  this  wickedness ! — 

Welt  then,  this  Raleigh  next  must  have  some  money, 

Which  is  ihe  backbone  of  conspiracy  : 

So  he  and  Cobham  go  to  Aremberg, 

Ambassador  of  Austria,  who  makes  promise 

Six  hundred  thousand  cron-ns,  which  shall  be  spent 

In  spreading  treason — all  except  eight  thousand, 

Which  goes  to  Raleigh.     After  this,  lord  Cobham 

Must  visit  Spain,  to  get  the  Popish  help 

Against  our  Elnglish  faith  and  liberty. — 

There,  my  good  lords,  you  have  a  hellish  plot  1 

What  shall  I  say  to  put  you  in  a  flame  ? — 

I  have  no  eloquence  more  than  their  deed  ! 

This  is  a  treason  to  confound  our  King, 

Whose  many  virtues  shall  I  name  to  you  ? 

His  learning,  wisdom,  temperance,  piety — 

I  wot  they  are  well  known  to  Christendom : 

All  which  these  bloody  traitors  would  have  spilt ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  How  many  words  you  speak,  with  ne'er 
a  proof ! — 
My  lords,  most  simply,  as  a  true  man  should, 
I  give  denial  to  this  charge,  and  ask 
Upon  what  proofs  I  am  accused  of  it  ? 

Att.-Gen.  Here  is  the  proof,  here  is  the  written  proof — 
\Shows  a  papir. 
Lord  Cobham,  like  a  true  man  led  astray. 
Safe  from  your  poisons,  doth  repent  his  fault — 
Here's  his  confession,  writ  'fore  witnesses, 
Wherein  he  doth  confirm  what  I  have  said, 
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And  swears  you  are  a  traitor ,  but  for  whom 
(God  hear  his  oath  !)  he  never  had  so  done. 
Sir  IV.  Hal.  Is  this,  then,  all  your  proof?— My  lords 
and  jury, 
These  are  poor  shifts  to  try  an  honest  man  ! — 
{To  Attornkv-General)  Mr.  Attorney,  let  me  ask  you 

this: 
If  my  lord  Cobham  be  so  good  a  witness. 
Why  do  you  not  produce  him  here  against  me  ? 

Att.-Gm.  Ha  !  will  you  witch  him  with  the  evil  eye? 
Will  you  trip  his  conscience  even  in  this  Court  ? — 
Poor  nobleman,  he  hath  been  bit  enough  ! — 
Do  you  think  we'll  let  your  venom  free  on  him  ? 

Sir  W.  Ral.  My  lords,  I  do  appeal  this  is  not  justice. 
By  Statutes  Edward  III.,  the  asth, 
And  loth  and  13th  of  Elizabeth, 
'Tis  law  two  witnesses  must  swear  in  person 
Against  a  prisoner,  and  no  other  kind 
Is  legal  evidence ;  you  try  me  here 
Not  by  the  manner  of  our  English  law, 
But  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Alt.-Gen.  Hark,  my  good  lords  ! — This  is  a  treasonous 
speech ! 

L.  ejus.  You  are  in  error  of  the  law.  Sir  Walter. 
The  Statutes  of  King  Edward  are  repealed 
Which  you  refer  to. — Therefore  'tis  no  law. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  It  is  a  toy  to  tell  me  of  the  law  !— 
I  stand  upon  the  fact — 1  am  not  guilty, 
Nor  can  you  prove  it. — If  the  law  be  altered, 
I  trust  that  still  the  equity  remains. — 
A  wife  was  hanged  in  Sarum  on  one  witness. 
Which  afterward  confessed  he  did  the  murder. 
I  do  protest  lord  Cobham's  evidence 
To  be  mere  nothing. — For  the  charge  of  the  "Bye," 
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It  is  not  sought  to  prove  that  I  am  guilty : 

And  for  the  "  Main"  there  is  no  better  proof 

Than  one  man's  oath  ;  who,  pressed  with  guilty  tenor, 

Doth  seek  another's  hurt  to  help  his  own, 

Yet  lacks  the  courage  to  proclaim  it  here, 

L.  C.  Jus.  Sir  Walter,  we  are  of  Opinion 
Lord  Cobham's  letter  doth  suffice  in  law 
In  lieu  of  personal  witness ;  and  ourselves 
Have  been  a.t  pains  to  verify  what's  written. 

Sir  W.  Hal.  Well,  let  that  pass  :  my  soul  lies  in  your 

It  hath  been  often  said  by  Mr.  Attorney 
How  I  have  planned  with  Lady  Arabella, 
To  put  the  kingdom  in  her  rule  in  place 
Of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign. — I  pray  you 
That  Mr.  Attorney  be  required  to  show 
The  proofs  why  he  doth  say  sa 

Ait.-Gen.  Vou  see,  my  lords, 

I  have  a  man  of  wit — None  like  the  guilty 
Do  know  the  art  of  seeming  innocent ! — 
{To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  You  now.  Sir  Walter,  shall  I 

tell  to  you 
How  often  you  have  tampered  with  this  lady  ? 
How  often  strove  to  draw  her  from  her  faith — 
Though  all  in  vain,  I  do  believe,  and  think 
The  King's  no  better  subject  ?— Shall  I  tell 
The  treasons  you  have  spoken  in  her  ear? 
The  pleas,  the  plots,  wherewith  you've  baited  her — 
Which  she,  good  lady,  (God  be  praised  for  it !) 
Had  grace  to  frown  on? — Shall  I  tell  to  you  ? 
Sir  W.  Ral.  When  did  I  speak  this  treason — tell  me 

that? 
To  make  this  charge,  you  must  have  proof  of  it 
Here  is  the  lady — let  her  answer  you. 
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Att.-Gen.  She  shall  not,  traitor !  Bjr  the  grace  of  God, 
She  hath  'scaped  thy  poisons ! — Ah !  poor  lady  I  I  know 
What  thou  didst  meanhei! — Here  thou  shall  not  vex  her! 
A,   Stuart.     {To  the  Attorney-General)  Good  Mr. 

Attorney,  I  beseech  your  leave. — 
{To  /Adjudges)  My  lords,  I  know  not  if  t  pass  my  bounds, 
If  in  these  Courts  a  woman  may  be  heard ; 
But  sense  of  justice  makes  me  bold  to  speak  : 
To  tell  your  lordships  good  Sir  Walter,  here, 
Never  hath  spoke  a  syllable  to  me 
Of  all  these  treasons  he  doth  stand  accused  : 
So  as  I  am  a  true  and  Christian  soul, 
He  hath  not  done  so ;  and  (^  all  this  charge. 
Further  than  he  himself  hath  answered  you, 
I  do  know  nothing, — Give  me  grace  for  speaking. 

L.  Cecil.  Madam,  your  words  do  honour  to  your  heart : 
But  what  you  say  cannot  affect  the  prisoner. 
I  speak  with  diffidence  about  a  man 
Who  was  my  friend  before  he  fell  in  this  : 
But  Mr.  Attorney  hath  some  other  grounds. 
As  doth  appear  within  the  writ  of  charges, 
Whereon  to  prove  his  treason. 

Att.-Gen.  I  have,  my  lord. — 

Here  is  a  treasonous  book  vfhich  he  hath  writ, 

[Shov's  a  hook. 
And  sown  among  the  people ;  spreading  wide 
His  gross  sedition  even  in  the  Court — 
It  seems,  my  lords,  words  might  not  all  persuade : 
Our  Enghsh  must  have  books  to  cany  them ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  You  tell  me  news,  Mr.  Attorney. 

Ail.-Gen.  0  sir,  do  I?— 

My  lords,  I  said  we  had  a  man  of  wit ! 

Sir  W.  Sal.  This  book  you  quote  was  written  by  a  man 
Of  your  profession. 
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Alt-Gen.  I  see  you  lose  your  jjatience. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  No,  sir,  I  hope  not,  for  I  do  say  nothing. — 
'Tis  you  that  fall  out  with  your  own  debate. 

Att.-GtH.  Here's  more  to  show  the  kind  of  man  you 
are. — 
Did  you  not  swear  to  kill  the  "  King  and  his  Cubs  " — 
These  were  your  words — and  would  have  sold  to  Spain 
Both  Church  and  Country,  giving  up  the  keys 
Of  our  Religion  ? — There,  my  lords,  was  only 
A  cloak  to  hide  his  malice ;  for  I'll  tell  you 
His  books  and  speeches  prove  hira  without  doubt 
The  most  damned  Atheist ! 

Sir  VV.  Ral.  Then  they  prove  that 

They  never  meant  to  prove. — {To  the  Judges)  My  lords, 

I  know  not 
If  this  doth  touch  the  charge :  but  I'll  say  here 
I  am  a  Christian  man,  nor  all  my  life 
Have  spoke  a  word  against  religion. 

Alt. -Gen.  What  will  you  say  to  killing  of  the  King, 
And  giving  o'er  the  kingdom? — Here's  proof  of  that 
We've  witnesses  to  prove  you  would  have  sold 
Both  King  and  Country — ay,  and  given  our  souls 
To  the  Popish  keeping  !^0  sir,  now  I  turn  you  ! 
You  have  an  English  face,  but  Spanish  heart ! — 
The  Jesuit  priests,  themselves,  acknowledge  you 
To  be  the  veriest  and  most  guilty  traitor  ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  This  is  most  barbarous. — To  prove  me 
guilty 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  hellish  spiders, 
That  openly  make  boast  it  is  a  virtue 
By  any  means  to  compass  our  destruction '. 

Atl.-Gen.  Thou  art  thyself  a  spider  crawled  from  hell ! — 
Ha !  do  I  touch  thee,  traitor? 
Sir  W.  Ral.  Not  so  much.— 
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Since  you  wilt  pelt  me  with  such  personal  stulT, 

I'll  say  you're  like  a  vicious  caterpillar, 

That,  spitting  forth  its  acrid  juice  to  wound. 

Stains  more  itself  than  its  antagonist 

The  things  you  say  have  no  regard  to  truth — 

Mere  schoolboy  ratings.     Time,  place,  deeds,  and  proof 

Your  law  doth  nothing  hold. — Only  you  call  me 

A  traitor  many  times. 

Att.-Gtn.  Hear  him,  my  lords  ! 

&r  W.  Ral  I  am  glad  you  will    (To  the  Judges)  My 
lords,  I  hope  you'll  mind 
I  stand  upon  the  trial  of  my  life, 
Chained  with  a  most  foul  treason — such  if  done — 
If  truly  done,  my  lords — if  only  thought — 
Deserves  a  villain's  death  !     But  whose  grave  issue 
Merits  a  most  fair  proof — for  that  same  reason, 
Because  it  is  so  grave. 

Z.  C.  Jus.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

What  is  your  just  complaint? — For  Mr.  Attorney, 
You  must  excuse  his  present  warmth  against  you 
By  reason  of  his  zeal  for  the  King's  service. 
Which  he  is  here  to  prove  you  have  betrayed. 

Sir  \V.  Ral.  I  do  excuse  it — This  is  my  complaint. 
That  he  is  here  to  charge  but  not  to  prove. 
To  say  a  thousand  times  a  man  is  wrong, 
But  ne'er  to  prove  it  once — that  is  not  just, 
And  never  held  in  English  law  till  now. 

L.  C.  Jus.  You  must  not  answer  with  so  free  a  licence. 
You  are  not  here  to  teach  the  judges  law. 

Sir  IV.Ral.  I  am  here  toanswer  withmy  hfefortreason. 
The  which  I  never  did. 

Att.-Gen.  Thou  didst,  thou  traitor  t — 

I'll  thou  thee,  thou  false  villain  ! — And  I'll  tell  thee 
There's  only  hell  can  punish  what  thou'st  done  \ 
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Sir  W.  Sal.  My  lords,  you  hear  this  lawyer? 

L.  Cecil.  Be  still.  Sir  Walter.— 

{To  tkt  Attornev-General)    Mr.  Attorney,   be  more 
patient  with  him. 

Att.-Gen.  My  lord,  'tis  hard  to  be  SO  with  a  villain, 
A  monster  which  hath  sought  to  kill  his  King  ! 

Sir  IV.  Jial.  How  many  times  you've  called  me 
wicked  names, 
But  never  proved  a  single  wicked  thing ! 

E.  of  Suff.  What  more  proof  would  you  have  to  prove 
this  charge  ? 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  I  do  maintain  there  is  no  proof  at  all. 
But  merely  imputation. — I'll  say  again. 
By  law  two  witnesses  must  prove  an  ofTence, 
And  face  to  face  with  him  they  swear  against — 
I  sec  no  witness  here,  nor  any  proof 
But  this  same  accusation,  baseless  as 
The  air  it  vexes. 

Att.-Gen.  Thou  hast  a  serpent's  tongue. 

But  shall  not  'scape  so! — Good  my  lords,  he  blames  me 
For  oft  repeating  ;  but  he  right  well  knows 
How  his  own  cunning  hath  prevented  us 
From  further  witness :  and  he  also  knows 
That  my  lord  Cobham  {a  most  honest  man 
Till  by  his  arts  perverted)  hath  confessed 
To  his  damned  treason — which  same  proof,  my  lords, 
1  do  maintain  on  English  law  shall  stand 
To  convict  his  malice. ^And,  ift  please  you  hear  him. 
My  good  lord  Gondomar  can  add  his  witness 
To  this  of  Cobham's. 

L.  C.  Jus.  Well  consider  it 

[Consults  with  the  Judges. 
{To  Gondomar)  Though  contrary  to  the  law's  accus- 
tomed usage, 
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Yet  in  a  case  of  such  grave  consequence, 
Affecting  as  this  doth  the  King's  own  safety, 
We  are  advised  to  hear  you. 

Gon.  I  thank  your  Worships ; 

And  such  truth  as  I  know,  I  will  deliver. 
But  for  my  own  part  in't,  I  can  tell  little — 
Nothing  but  hearsay:  such  as  my  lord  Cobham 
Hath  partly  hinted  at  particular  times. 
When  the  mood  stirred  him. — As  little  as  he  dropped 
Con(]Tins  what  hath  been  told  us  in  this  place 
By  Mr,  Attorney. — Further,  of  myself 
I  can  say  nothing. — But,  what  nearer  points, 
Two  officers,  here  on  our  embassy. 
Can  tell  your  Worships  what  they  overheard 
Between  lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
In  which  his  lordship  was  sore  moved  to  join 
A  plot  against  the  King  :  to  blind  which  treason, 
And  make  the  matter  favoured  by  the  people, 
A  dust  was  to  be  raised  of  war  with  Spain, 
Breaking  in  twain  the  comfortable  peace 
Betwixt  their  Majesties  of  Spain  and  England. — 
Your  Worships  can  best  judge  what  this  imports ; 
Of  which  I  had  kept  silence,  but  was  pressed 
By  Mr.  Attorney  to  inform  you  of  iL 

L.  ejus.  We  thank  your  Excellence :  and  pray  you 
tell  us 
If  these  two  officers  are  here  in  the  Court  ? 

Alt.-Gen.    My  good  lord,  no — they  are  absent  on  a 
journey ; 
But  will  make  oath  that  they  did  hear  this  treason. 

Ktym.  Sure  this  doth  cap  the  crown  of  evidence ! — 
{To  the  Judges)  Being  an  Englishman,  and  yet  no 

Spaniard, 
I  crave  your  Worships  leave  to  give  an  answer 
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To  this  most  brave  and  honourable  witness ! 

Z.   C.  Jus.  You  must  speak  briefly,  then,  and  to  the 
point 

Keym,  As  short  as  sailors  do. — In  one  brief  word, 
I'll  say  lord  Gondomar  hath  spoke  but  lies  ; 
Which,  if  he  hath  a  sword  as  sharp  as  speech, 
rU  shortlier  answer ! 

Att,-Gen,  My  lords,  I  did  not  know 

Your  Worships*  Court  was  made  a  jousting-pen  ! 

E,  of  Suff.  Good  Captain  Keymis,  you  overstep  your 
mark. 
Your  kindness  for  your  friend  makes  you  forget 
The  manners  of  this  place.     You  do  Sir  Walter 
No  service  by  this  bluster. — Be  pleased  to  leave  us. 

Keym,  I  shall  obey  your  Worship. — I'll  but  say 
If  my  lord  Gondomar  is  grieved  at  me, 
Fm  ready  with  an  answer !    {To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 

Farewell,  Raleigh ! — 
God  and  all  England  know  thee  innocent !  \Exit 

Z.  C  Jus.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  do  you  wish  to  answer 
This  charge  against  you  ? 

Sir  W,  Ral,  No,  I  thank  you,  sir. — 

I  have  no  answer  for  this  gentleman. 

Z.  RaL  (to  Lord  Chief  Justice).     I  pray  your  Wor- 
ship ask  this  question  of  him  : — 
When  was  this  matter  spoken — ay,  and  where. 
My  husband  is  now  charged  with  ? 

Father  T.  {aside  to  Gondomar).     Shall  I  answer  ? — 
A  date  would  fix  him. 

Gon,  And  might  unloose  all : 

These  shadows  blacken  if  they  break  no  storm. — 
Better  to  leave  it 

Father  T,  Your  lordship  shall  forgive  me. 

If  I  land  not  this  dog-fish. — {To  the  Judges)  So  please 
your  Worships, 
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The  matter  fell  at  noon,  upon  the  Thursday 
BeTore  lord  Cobham  was  sent  to  the  Tower. — 
'Twas  told  me  so  by  both  these  officers. 

L.  Ral.  And,  please  your  Worships,  I  can  prove,  as 
well. 
My  husband  was  at  Sherborne,  staying  with  me 
The  whole  day  quoted. 

Gon.  {aside  to  Father  Tomas).     Your  Reverence  sees 
You've  cleared  the  heaven  ! 

A/t.-Gen.  Good  my  lords,  'tis  idle 

To  pursue  farther  such  a  contradiction. 
Where  witnesses  swear  crossly,  truth  must  lie, — 
Your  Worships  can  perceive  the  drift  of  it. 
Our  evidence  lies  on  a  surer  base. 
And,  to  resume  the  thread  where  we  did  leave  it. 
Your  lordships  have  now  ruled  that  Cobhani's  letter 
Shall  be  admitted — And,  my  lords,  I'll  tell  you, 
If  there's  not  proof  enough  to  prove  this  traitor, 
111  warrant  not  our  King  to  live  three  years ! — 
I  must  warn  you  of  this  danger. 

L.  C.  Jus.  We'll  try  further 

The  present  question,  when  these  officers 
May  be  on  oaih  examined  {To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
We'd  have  you  once  again  to  understand 
We  hold  opinion  that  lord  Cobham's  letter. 
Confessing  to  your  part  in  this  same  treason. 
Shall  be  admitted  lan-ful  evidence. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  I  hold  it  may  not  I — Good  my  lord,  how 
can  it? 
1  trust  the  jury  will  consider  me. 
(7i>  the  Jury)  Sirs,  my  lord  Cobham,  in  a  ghastly  fit — 
Half  spite,  half  tenor — moved  by  pressure,  too, 
Wrote  this  accusing,  which  himself  hath  since 
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As  sacredly  denied. — 'Fore  righteous  Heaven, 

Is  a  man's  head  to  be  condemned  or  spared 

Upon  such  contradictions  ?  (To  Ihe  Attorney-General) 

Master  Attorney, 
Since  we  are  set  to  deal  in  repetitions, 
I'll  ask  this  question  of  your  honest  faith  : — 
If  my  lord  Cobham  be  a  right  true  man, 
And  thought  by  you  to  be  a  worthy  proof, 
Why  should  he  fear  to  swear  against  my  face. 
And  why  fear  you  to  bring  him  to  this  Court  ? 

Att.-Gtti.  Thou  liest,  thou  knave  ! — Dost  thou  so  think 
to  'scape  ? — 
Thou  spread'st  to  get  him  in  thy  spider's  net ! — 
Thy  devil's  cunning  shall  not  catch  him  here  ! 

Sir  IV,  Ral.  You  speak  most  barbarously. — My  lords 
and  jury, 
I  do  demand  by  all  that's  just  in  law 
Lord  Cobham  shall  be  brought  to  accuse  me  here. 

L.  C.  Jus.  Dismiss  this  straightly  from  your  mind.  Sir 
Walter ; 
And  whatsoever  you  desire  to  plead. 
Deliver  it  to  the  Court — The  immediate  charge 
Is  that  for  certain  moneys  you  did  join 
With  the  lord  Cobham,  and  some  others  else, 
To  put  the  King  aside :  and  that  you  further 
Did  make  an  oSer  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
So  to  subvert  the  realm  and  our  religion. — 
Give  answer  to  these  charges  if  you  may. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  My  lord,  I  have :   1   cannot  disprove 
nothing. — 
For  my  lord  Cobham,  I  have  nought  to  say 
But  that  he  is  a  poor,  mean  soul,  that  would 
Betray  his  friend  to  save  his  wretched  life. — 
To  touch  the  King,  or  any  that  are  his, 
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I  do  deny  it  in  a  single  breath, 
And  God  doth  know  me  to  be  innocent ! — 
That  I  should  be  accused  of  joining  Spain, 
I  think  my  life  will  judge  me  if  'tis  false, 
Which  hath  been  spent  against  that  very  thing. — 
My  lords,  I've  used  some  forty  thousand  crowns 
To  fight  this  Spain  I  now  am  charged  with  helping ; 
And  had  I  died,  my  wife  and  son  had  starved  for"! — 
How  many  ships  I've  manned  at  my  own  cost 
Most  of  you  know,  and  what  I  did  with  them ; 
Or,  if't's  forgot,  here's  my  lord  Gondomar 
Can  tell  you  how  it  stood  my  name  with  Spain, 
And  what  good  comfort  it  hath  brought  me  now  ! 

L.  C.  Jus.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  have  you  more  to  urge  ? 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

L.  C.  Jus.  {lo  the  Jury)  You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
God  give  you  grace  to  judge  this  matter  right. 
Whose  like  again  I  never  hope  to  see  ! 

\Tke  Jury  retire,  and  shortly  return. 

E.  of  Suff.  {to  tite  Jury)  What  is  your  verdict,  gentle- 
men? 

For.  of  Jury.  My  lord, 

We  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  treason 
Charged  in  the  several  counts. 

K.  Serf  In  the  King's  name, 

1  do  demand  judgment  against  the  prisoner. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  have  you  aught 
to  plead 
Why  execution  be  not  done  against  you 
For  this  same  treason  you  have  here  been  judged  of? 

Sir  W.  Ral.  No,  sir  :  this  honest  jury  find  me  guilty, 
And  must  do  as  directed, — The  judgment's  nothing 
After  the  issue's  found. — One  thing  I'd  ask ; 
I'd  have  the  King  to  know  the  wrongs  done  to  me 
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Since  I  came  hither. 

L.  C.  Jus.  On  our  truth,  Sir  Walter, 

You  have  had  no  wrong  done. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  My  lord,  I  have.— 

Mr.  Attorney  hath  provoked  such  wrongs 
As  the  whole  world  shall  cry  at ! 

E.  ofSuff.  Let  that  pass.— 

Bethink,  Sir  Walter,  if  you've  any  boon, 
Before  you  are  removed  back  to  the  Tower. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  If  all  the  blood  I've  spent  be  thought  so 

I'd  ask  some  kindness  at  my  Country's  hands. 
When  I  am  dead,  for  my  young  son  and  wife. 
L.  Cecil.  I'll  undertake  they  are  provided  for. 
E.  of  Dev.  Will  you  plead  mercy  to  the  King's  high 

grace? 
^■(V  W.  Ral.  Let  the  King   know   I   do  deny  this 
treason: 
And  if  he  will  believe  me  guilty  still, 
111  ask  no  grace  to  save  a  thousand  heads  I — 
(7i>  the  Guard)  Now,  sirs,  I'm  ready  for  my  prison. — 

(To  the  Judges,  etc.)  My  lords, 
I  thank  you  all  for  your  fair  courtesy.  \Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — A  room  in  St,  James'  Palace. 
Enter  Gondomar  and  Father  Tomas. 

Father  T,  My  lord,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop  this  cursed 
voyage ! 
To  have  this  sea-wolf  once  again  at  large, 
Filling  the  ocean's  bottom  with  our  ships, 
Burning  our  towns,  sacking  our  richest  mines — 
I  tell  you,  the  bare  chance,  the  idle  thought  oft, 
Turns  my  blood  giddy  ! 

Gon,  Let  me  deal  with  it. 

You  know  not  yet  the  King — no,  nor  this  Raleigh. 
There  is  a  point  in  each  which  rightly  taken 
Turns  them  to  ruin. — Trust  me  with  this  danger  : 
ril  raise  so  rich  a  sunset  from  its  darkness, 
All  Spain  shall  shine  with't ! 

Father  T,  Well,  but  take  sure  heed : 

Spain  and  our  Church  hang  on  this  Raleigh's  fall. 
For  twelve  long  years  he  hath  been  safely  caged. — 
Loose  him  not  now  to  play  his  devil's  tricks  ! 

Gon.  Look  you,  here  comes  his  Christian  Majesty^ 
Linked  to  his  French-cured,  herring-smelling  Carr  I — 
Unbonnet  all  the  gods — to  puppet  Jove 
Leaning  upon  a  puppy  Ganymede  1 
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Enter  King  James,  leaning  on  Carr  :  also  Lords, 

Gentlemen,  Officers,  Attendants,  eU. 
K.  James.  Wha'd  be  a  King,  wi'  sic  a  croon  o'  care  ? — 
Leuk  tae  it,  Carr :  ye  downa  leeze  me,  mon  ! 
Here  be  three  muckle  brattles  for  ae  bughtin  ! 
First,  here's  a  fleechin'  suit  frae  guid-wife  Rawleigh — 
Ye'se  ken  what's  that  lilt  ?— Niest,  there's  Rawleigh's  sel ; 
Wha'  doth  petition  us  tae  flit  his  cage. 
An'  howk  for  gowd  nits  i'  Guiana  mine : — 
There  reeks  a  fash  o'  bruilzies  wi'  the  Spanish, 
Whase  friens'  we  are — ^we  maun  spier  Gondomour. 
Last,  there's  the  hizzie  Stuart,  wha's  speel'd  our  yett 
Tae  the  bill,  Seymour— whase  rowtin'  we  hae  hoy't  her 
Tae  flisk  na  for't. — Weel,  there's  a  bum-clock,  Carr, 
Whilk  doth  need  a'  our  lear  tae  hark't  for  music  ! 

[GoNDOUAR  approaches  the  King. 
{7i  Goni>omar)  Weel,  my  lord  Gondomour,  we  did  na 

spy  ye.— 
Sir,  ye're  maist  welcome. 

Gon.  I  give  your  Grace  best  thanks. 

K.  James.  We  hae  a  wee  bit  tae  avise  wi'  ye — 
But  that's  ayonL     Ae  body  bides  our  hearin' 
Wc  wad  be  lows'd  fi-ae.    (To  Sir  Thomas  Wilson)  Guid 

Sir  Thomas,  min'  ye 
An'  Lady  Rawleigh's  come  tae  us  ? 

Sir  T.  Wil.  My  lord,  she's  here, 

And  waits  youi  pleasure: 

K.  James.  Dinna  stan'  till  that,  mon  I — 

Let  her  come  in :  we'll  hear  what  gars  her  tarrow. 

\Exit  Sir    Thomas  Wilson,  who  returns  with 
Lady  Raleigh. 
(7f>  Lady  Raleich)  Madam,  ye  wiss  tae  hae  some  parle 
wi'  us? 
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L.  Raj.  My  liege,  I  have  a  humble  boon  to  ask  you  ; — 
{Snee/s. 
To  pray  your  Grace  that  you'll  take  pity  on 
A  most  poor  woman  and  her  family ! 

K.James,  Bein'  a  king,  we  maun  be  mindfu',  madam, 
O'  a'  puir  subjects,  forbye  men  an'  women. — 
Madam,  be  pleesed  tae  tell  us  your  complaint  ? 

L.  Hal.  My  lord,  I  hear  that  it  hath  pleased  your 
Grace 
To  take  from  us  my  husband's  state  of  Sherborne  : 
And,  my  good  lord,  I  have  come  here  most  humbly 
To  beg  your  Grace  to  leave  us  that  small  fortune ; 
Seeing,  my  lord,  'tis  all  that's  left  to  us 
Of  all  that  was  my  husband's  ;  and,  my  lord, 
Being  all  we  have  to  keep  us  in  the  world. 

K.  Jamts.  We  are  vera  wishfu'  tae  obleege  ye,  madam. 
But  we  hae  promised  tae  anither's  suit 
The  matter  ye  desire. — We  are  sorry  for  ye, 
But  for  this  Ian' — we  canna  gie't  tae  ye. 

L.  Ral.  Be  pleased,  my  lord,  to  think  it  was  my  hus- 
band's, 
And  settled  lawfully  upon  myself. 
Before  he  was  attainted. — Wherefore,  sire, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me  for  saying  so), 
It  is  not  lawful  now  to  take  it  from  me  : 
And,  good  my  lord,  I  will  be  plain  to  tell  you, 
(Knowing  your  kingly  mind  will  better  heed  it). 
My  husband  hath  spent  all  he  had  in  the  world 
Fighting  in  England's  quarrel  against  Spain  : 
So  that,  my  liege,  if  you  take  Sherborne  from  us, 
I  and  my  children  are  no  more  than  beggars — 
Nothing  to  keep  us  ! 

K.  Jamti.  Weel,  but  ye'se  see,  madam. 

We  maun  hae  the  Ian',  we  maun  hae  the  Ian'  for  Carr. — 
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Twa  canna  hae't,  an'  we  hae  gien't  tae  Carr. — 
The  callan's  here — ask  an'  we  hae  na  gien'l  him. 

Carr  {to  Lady  Raleigh)  'Tis  true  his  Grace  has  been 
so  generous,  lady. 
To  make  a  present  of  the  land  to  me. 

K.  James.  Ye  see  the  chiel  wuU  bate  nae  stiver  o't ; 
An',  madam,  kings  maun  never  thraw  their  winze. 

Z.  Ral.  But,  good  my  lord,  you  cannot  give  away 
Another's  right :  and  that  you  are  the  King 
Adds  more  respect. — I'll  pray  you  to  remember 
All  that  my  husband  hath  deserved  of  England  ; 
For  he  had  now  been  rich  and  wanting  nothing. 
Had  it  contented  him  to  stay  at  home 
Instead  of  spending  both  his  life  and  fortune 
To  serve  his  Country, 

K.  James.  Madam,  ye  maun  min' 

Your  husband  was  found  guilty  for  a  traitor, 
Judged  by  his  Country's  laws  sae. 

L.  Ral.  The  laws  were  false,  then ! — 

He  is  no  traitor — no,  nor  ever  was — 
Nor  ever  could  be  I — and  no  true  man  lives 
That  doth  believe  so ! — Elizabeth  his  Queen, 
Who  was  accounted  a  most  excellent  judge. 
Called  him  the  noblest  of  her  gentlemen  ! 

K.  James.  Hout !  ye'll  be  niest  for  cain'  up  her  ghaist 
Tae  rede  us  bavins  !— Ye're  owre  raucle,  madam, 
Tae  geek  at  kings  I— But  we'se  be  patient  wi'  ye. 
Madam,  we'se  streek  ae  sowther  for  this  clinkin', 
Whatreck  the  estate  ye  threap  was  tint  for  trceson, 
Whilk  same  the  judges  fand  your  husband  guilty — 
Yet,  for  we'd  thraw  our  warran'  tae  fa'  saftly, 
Bein'  nae  warly  king  wha's  fash't  for  gear — 
Ye  shall  hae  for  the  Ian'  aught  thousand  pund 
I'  satisfaction  fu'  o'  a*  your  stents. — 
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Madam,  gie  answer  an'  our  settlin'  likes  ye  ? 
L.  Ral.  My  lord,  a  suppliant  cannot  choose  his 
justice. — 
The  estate  is  worth  five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
And  what  you  offer  less  than  two  years'  purchase  ; 
But  if  your  Grace  will  give  no  better  for  it, 
I  needs  must  bear  your  judgment  and  my  loss. 

K.  fames.  Ye'll  na  be  tentless. — 'Tis  a  guid  roun'  sum  : 
Ka'  ye  mauti  min'  the  Ian'  was  tint  for  treesoa 
L.  Ral.  I  thank  your  Grace — and  wish  you  a  good-day. 
[Exit. 
K.  James.  Gude  hae  her  win't ! — Mind't  ye  her  crackin', 
CarrP 
Yon  sketpie  scaulds  like  ony  fizzie  baudrons  ! — 
Weel,  mon,  ye  hae  your  wiss— but,  deil-ma-rede, 
We  were  sair  fash't  tae  pouk  the  haughs  for  ye  ! 

\Leans  on  C^'Rf.'s  shoulder,  and  whispers. 
Carr.   I  hae  nae  tongue  tae  gie  your  Grace  my 
thanks— 
I  am  sae  muckle  greatfu' ! 

A'.  James.  Dinna  cheep  o't  !— 

Hout  mon  !  ye  ken  the  kindness  o'  our  loe : 
Ye're  welcome  tae  our  body's  bluid  an't  like  ye  ! 
Carr.  An'  your  Grace  kens  hoo  weel  your  loe's 
returned  : — 
Baith  saul  an'  body  sair  tae  your  commaun' ! 
K.  James.  Ye  are  a  sonsie  callan  !— 

Re-enier  Sir  Thomas  Wilson, 
(To  Sir  Thomas  Wilson)  Weel,  hae  ye  dune,  sir. 

What  we  did  hoy  ye  ? 

Sir  T.  Wil.  My  liege,  as  you  gave  orders, 

I  have  arrested  Lord  and  Lady  Seymour, 
And  brought  them  hither  to  your  Majesty, 
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K.James.  Ye  ca'  them  baith  by  ane  name,  do  ye, 
mon  ? — 
By  gowd  o'  croons,  they'll  hae  twa  beds  tae  lig  on ! — 
Weel,  shaw  them  tae  us. 

[Sir  Thomas  Wilson  leads  in   Lord  Seymour 
and  Arabella  Stuart. 
{To  Lord  Seymour  am/ Arabella  Stuart)  Hoo  noo, 

my  lord  and  lady  ? — 
Hae  ye  link'd  here  tae  jauk  your  hineymune? 

Z.  Sty.  My  lord,  I  know  not  why  we  are  come  hither  ; 
Seeing  there  is  no  law  in  all  the  statutes 
To  arrest  two  freebom  English  citizens 
Which  have  done  no  mischief 

K.  James.  Hae  ye  dune  nae  mischief? — 

We'se  tell  ye,  mon,  ye  hae  dune  muckle  mischief ! — 
Mischief  baith  gin  oursel,  an'  gin  the  State, 
For  whilk  ye  noo  stan'  here  tae  gic  an  answer  ! 

L.  Sey.  I  am  ignorant,  my  lord,  of  any  fault. 
Either  i^ainst  your  Grace,  or  any  one. 

K.  James.  Ca'l  ye  nae  faut  tae  disobleegc  your  King  ? 

L.  Sey.  My  lord,  I  have  obliged  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
Which  doth  command  to  marry  where  we  lovfc — 
I  see  no  crime  that  I  have  wed  this  lady ; 
For,  albeit  your  Grace  did  speak  against  it, 
I  could  not,  and  I  would  not  part  with  that 
Which  was  the  dearest  blessing  of  my  life  I 

K.  James.  Ye're  owre  paughty  aff  your  middin,  sir. 
Haud  ye  yoursel  a  mate  for  our  bluid  cousin  ? — 
Whyles,  nane  but  Queens  may  stech  ye  1 

L.  Sey.  So  please  your  Grace, 

My  blood  hath  royalty  which  need  not  blush 
To  mingle  with  the  best  in  the  whole  kingdom  ! 

K  James.  Hout  mon  !  the  mair  o'  treeson  i'  your 
biuid !— 
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Think  ye  we'se  suffer  ye  tae  breed  an'  blaw 

A  nist  o'  wasps  tae  creep  intill  our  hive  ? — 

Niest,  ye'll  be  for  disputin'  wi'  our  croon, 

An'  makin'  traitors  o"  our  peacefu'  subjects ! 

We'se  gar  ye  ken  we'll  hae  nae  bluidy  wark 

Wi'  Lamberts  an'  wi'  Perkins,  an'  sic  swirlies  !— 

Na  that  we're  fash't  for  our  ain  personal  skaitb 

But  for  our  peacefu'  realm  gi'en  tae  our  creel. 

Whilk  is  a  dizzie  capfu'  laid  frae  Heaven. 

There  we  maun  swinge  a'  rattons  frae  the  stibble — 

Niest,    they'll    hae    snowk't    the    stuff"!    (To   Arabella 

Stuart)  An'  ye,  fair  cousin, 
Ye'd  better  recked  than  sair  our  kindness  sae. 
Ye  hae  disobleeged  our  strict  commaun'  tae  ye, 
An'  sae  maun  bide  the  prickin'  o'  your  faut. 

A.  Stuart.  O,  of  your  royal  mercy  pardon  it '. — \Kneels. 
I  have  no  thought,  indeed,  nor  ever  had. 
Of  any  greater  State  (if  Heaven  might  let  me) 
Than  to  live  happily  ! 

K.  James.  Ay,  doobtless,  doobtless  !^ 

Tis  the  cock-birdie  craws  !— Ye'se  see,  fair  cousin. 
Ye  hae  made  a  muckle  bruitzie  o'  your  brose, 
An'  maun  abide  the  brunning  o'  your  lips. — 
(To  the  lords,  etc.)  Weel,  my  guid  lords,  what  think  ye  o' 

thae  rebels  ? 
We  hae  nae  min'  tae  raise  a  breed  o'  tods, 
Boostin'  twa  cutties  o^vre  ane  fenced  craft  ! — 
We'll  hae  nae  mair  o'  this  fond  treesonin'  1 

A.  Stuart.   My  gracious  lord,  yet  pity  you  this  fault  ; 
Which  a  most  true  and  honourable  love, 
Won  by  this  gentleman,  did  move  me  to  I 

K.  James.  Luve,  do  ye  ca't  ? — Fie,  ye  crack  jaw  wi' 
heaven ! 
I  ca't  maist  damnable  incontinency  1 
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Ye  were  fledged  a  fawsont  kirk-pout  i'  the  clockin, 
An'  sud  ken  weel  tae  steek  your  appetites  t 

[Arabelijv  Stuart  rises. 
A.  Stuart.  So,  good  my  lord,  this  gentleman's  my 

husband ; 
And  I  was  taught  by  our  religion 
Only  to  be  ashamed  of  what  is  wrong  ! 

K.  James.  Hout  I  are  ye  mind't  tae  win'  for  us  our 

lear? 
We're  maistly  trow'd  tae  hae  eneugh  for  Princes. — 
But  ye'U  be  critical !— Noo  for  the  branks. 
Sin'  ye  hae  gree't  tae  flisk  sae  wi  the  fiingin'. 
Your  jinkin'  shall  gang  hoolie  for  a  towmond  ! — 
Prood  my  lord  Seymour,  an'  fair  cousin,  tae, 
We'se  hae  the  pine  your  treeson  shall  be  getless. 
Tis  our  commaun'  ye  baith  gang  tae  the  Tower, 
(But  ye'll  hae  different  nists  i'  the  ane  tree !) 
There  tae  be  keepit  till  we're  mind't  tae  lowse  ye. — 
(To  Sir  Thomas  Wilson)   Guid  Sir  Thomas  Wilson, 

hae  thae  birdies  caged, 
L.  Sey.  My  liege,  I  am  a  freebom  English  subject, 
And  do  demand  a  lawful  English  trial 
Whether  I  have  done  treason — or  this  lady. 
Who  is  my  wife  both  by  the  laws  and  Heaven  ! 
K.  James.    Ye  craw  tae  lood,  sir!— Wad  ye  be  sae 

skeigh 
Tae  fleg  us  on  our  throon  ? — We'se  hae  ye  tent 
We  are  the  law  oursel' ;  an'  by  our  breef, 
(Whilk  is  divine,  an'  sae  yont  a'  dispute), 
We'se  be  sae  bauid  tae  punish  your  offendin' ! 
{Ta  Sir  Thomas  Wilson)  Haurl  them  awa' — we'll  hae 

nae  tulzie  wi't ! 
A>  T.    Wil.  (to  Lord  Seyuour)  My  lord,  yield  up 

your  swoid,  and  come  with  me. 
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L.  Sey.  Take  it,  and  would  to  God  I  might  now  use 

iti— 

There  have  been  twenty  tyrants  on  this  throne, 
But  never  one  yet  dared  do  such  a  wrong ! 

\Offers  his  sword— the  King  starts  back. 
K.  James  {to   Sir  Thomas  Wilsom)    Tak'  it  awa', 
sir . — tak'  it  frae  his  haud  ! 
[Sir  Thomas  Wilson  removes  Lord  Seymour  and 
Arabella  Stuart. 
(TV  Gondomar)  Ye  leugh,  lord  Gondomour — but,  sau!  o' 

Gude, 
Yon  Randy's  e'en  had  murther  blinkin'  i'  them 
Like  auld  Fient's  glow'r ! — Hoot,  sir,  ye  ken  fu'  weel 
We  canna  bide  cauld  steel,  na  bluidy  wark. 
But  loe  Glide's  peace  like  ony  Christian  king. 

Gon.  My  lord,  I  laughed  but  at  the  fellow's  face. 
Which  fell  before  the  lightning  of  your  eye 
Like  Sparrow  when  an  Eagle  looks  on  iL 

K.  James.   Weel,  men.  let  whid. — We'se  clip  this 
Sparrow's  wings  : 
He  flits  tae  nigh  the  lift  for  sic  a  birdie  ! — 
Noo,  sir,  for  that  whilk  we  did  crack  upo', 
Aboot  the  matter  o'  Sir  Walter's  lowsin'. — 
He  sud  be  here  tae  stech  us  wi'  his  wonner. 

An  Officer.  My  liege.  Sir  Walter's  here,  and  waits  your 

pleasure. 
K.  James.  Let  him  come  in  tae  us. 

\Exit    Officer,   who   returns   with    Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Kevmis. 
(To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  Weel  noo.  Sir  Walter, 

We  wad  be  just  and  reesonable  wi'  ye, 
(Whilk  is  our  duty  as  a  learned  Prince — 
We  say  na  muckle — but,  sir,  we  hae  pleesure 
I'  a'  discoveries  o'  our  peacefu'  subjects) ; — 
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Wherefore  we're  mind't  tae  hae  a  crack  wi'  ye 

Upo'  this  matter  ye  hae  writ  tae  us 

Concemin'  your  discovery  o'  a  mine 

1'  our  Guiana  State :  whilk  State  we  haud 

By  royal  warran'^that  is,  the  lave  o't 

Whilk  is  na  claimed  by  our  guid  cousin  o'  Spain, 

Wi*  whom  we  are  at  peace,  an'  wad  keep  friens'. — 

Win'  a'  your  waft,  mon — ye  shall  hae  fair  pouin*. 

Sir   W.  Rat.    My  honoured  lord,  most  humbly  do  I 

thank  you 
For  this  admission  to  your  gracious  presence  : 
And  here,  my  lord,  I  have  writ  plainly  down 
My  proffered  voyage,  and  the  whole  plan  proposed. 
With  every  detail  and  small  circumstance  ; 
Showing  wherein  it  shall  affect  your  Highness; 
And  what  fair  golden  harvest  we,  your  reapers. 
May  chance  to  gather  for  your  Grace's  bams. 
K.  James.  Weel,  the  gowd's  welcome,  an'  ye  ken  the 

snick. — 
But,  guid  Sir  Walter,  are  ye  sicker  o't  ? 
Dinna  ye  lash,  mon,  ye  hae  tint  the  gate  ? 
Sir  W.  Ral.  Your  Grace  will  pardon  a  poor  prisoner's 

dullness. 
That  hath  been  so  long  absent  from  all  learning. 
If  I  have  missed  the  meaning  of  your  Highness. 

K.  James.  This  mine,  mon,  that  ye  speak  tae,  can  ye 

come  till't  ? 
Are  ye  sae  sure  that  ye  can  find  the  slap  o't? 
Sir  W.  Ral.  My  honoured  lord,  when  I  was  in 

Guiana, 
I  took  so  sure  a  measure  of  this  mine 
That  'lis  scarce  possible  to  miss  the  way. 
And,  please  your  Grace,  if  I  should  have  forgot  it, 
Here's  my  good  friend  and  comrade.  Captain  Keytnts, 
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Your  Grace's  bravest  soldier  and  true  servant. 
Who  in  the  thickest  night  could  come  to  it. 

K.  James.  Ye  raak'  braw  speech,  sir  ! — But  ae  thing 
we're  mind't 
I'  this  same  yokin'  we  maun  hae  nae  tulzie 
Wi'  our  Spanish  friens'. — We  maun  spier  Gondomour. 

Gon.  My  lord,  I  think  we  are  full  sick  of  quarrels. 
There  is  gold  enough  for  England  and  for  Spain  : 
And  if  Sir  Walter  would  now  try  his  fortune, 
I'll  answer  for  his  peaceful  usage  there. — 
And,  for  a  better  pledge  of  this  assurance, 
I  will  send  instant  letters  to  Guiana, 
Commanding  all  the  Spanish  of  the  province 
To  treat  him  as  a  friend. 

K.  James.  We're  muckle  fetch't  tae  ye  ! 

Ye  hae  spoken  like  a  frien'  an'  Christian  ! — 
(To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  Ye  shall  hae  this  lea'e,  mon  : 

but  we'se  rede  ye  tent 
(Or  ye  hae  snowk't  the  win'  aboon  your  sails) 
IjCst  ye  sud  get  the  whussle  o*  your  groat ! — 
Ye  maun  min'  ye  liggen  under  charge  o'  treeson ; 
An'  sud  ye  sair  our  kindness  wi'  a  pliskie, 
(We  speak  maist  plainly  as  we  think  our  duty). 
Ye  maunna  wyte  our  answer ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  My  lord,  I  hope 

To  win  no  answer  but  a  happy  one ; 
And  trust  my  faithful  duty  to  your  Grace 
Shall  be  my  proof  of  former  innocence. 

K.  James.  Ye  maun  min'  the  backlins  coming — ^we  hae 
slacked  the  branks ; 
But  gin  ye  fail — ye  maun  min'  the  backlins  coming. 

L.  Arun.  My  liege,  my  lord  of  Pembroke  and  myself 
Will  stand  for  bond  in  life  and  property 
That  good  Sir  Walter  shall  return  to  England. 
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L.  Ptm.  Ay,  life  and  liberty  on  his  good  word  ! — 
My  head  upon  the  block,  if  Raleigh  comes  not ! 

Sir  \V.  Ral.  My  lords,  how  can  I  speak  my  grateful 
thoughts  ? 
To  meet  such  unexpected  sweets  of  friendship 
After  so  many  years  of  lonely  sojourn. 
Comes  like  the  longed-for  beam,  dazzling  the  sight ! — 
I  cannot  speak  my  thanks  ;  but  pray  you  think 
Such  kindness  sweetens  sour  adversity. — 
And,  dear  my  lords,  be  sure  your  bond  is  safe  : 
The  King  shall  never  need  to  call  for  it  I 

K.  James.  Weel  noo,  Sir  Walter,  ye  hae  got  your  wiss : 
An'  my  lord  Gondomour  hae  gien  ye  promise 
O'  his  protection. 

&>  W.  Ral.        My  liege,  no  man  among  us 
Hath  yet  had  need  to  borrow  help  from  Spain — 
I  would  not  be  the  first     Your  Grace  will  pardon 
If  I  speak  boldly :  but,  my  liege,  I  am 
Your  most  true  servant ;  and  I  hope  to  bring 
A  richer  proof  when  I  return  to  thank  you. 

K.  James.  Ay,  mon,  ye  are  our  Stewart  o'  yonder 
biggen. 
An'  sae  maun  shaw  us  decent  gratitude. — 
Weel,  say  nae  mair — ye  compreheend  the  tocher? — 
We  wiss  ye  tuck,  sir. 

5t>-  W.  Ral.  I  give  your  Grace  best  thanks. 

[Exeunt all  exeepf  Sir  Walter  Ralrigh,  Kevmis, 
and  the  Officer. 
Keym.  (to  Officer)  Sir,  yet  a  moment's  grace  before  we 
follow : 
I  have  a  word  to  say  here  to  Sir  Walter. 

[7a«  Officer  wftm. 
{To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  Raleigh,  that  word's  sood 
spoke  : — for  God  and  England, 
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Give  up  this  most  mad  venture,  which  shall  bring 

Death  to  us  both  !     For  me  that's  little  care  : 

I've  lived  enough  to  almost  choose  to  die. 

But  your  life  bears  a  kingdom  in  its  fall — 

So  should  stand  firm.     The  King  and  Gondomar 

Play  but  a  game  to  catch  you  in  their  net. 

Weakness  and  falsehood  are  their  union. 

You  have  so  long  had  patience  with  your  wrong — 

Have  but  a  little  more,  and  you'll  outstay  them. 

Let  them  not  throw  you  now  so  near  the  issue. 

Already  do  the  people  fret  and  murmur 

At  your  long  bondage. — But  a  breath  of  patience, 

And  you'll  be  free  again ! 

Sir  IV.  Jial.  All  my  life's  but  patience  !— 

Patience  hath  sickened  me  !     I  tell  thee,  Keymis, 
I'm  weary  for  a  change  '. — Look  you  how  long 
I've  missed  the  gladsome  world !    Sweet  sights  and 

Almost  forgotten  me  I — For  what  long  years 

The  sun  hath  risen  and  set  without  my  noting ; 

The  stirring  leaves  have  lost  their  whispered  pleasures  ; 

No  birds  have  sung  for  me ;  the  budding  blossoms 

Have  bloomed  and  cast  their  flowers — Nature  I've  loved. 

Grown  like  an  old  dream  whose  remembered  beauty 

Fades  with  our  worship ! — To  be  free  again, 

Once  more  to  see — to  taste  the  blue  of  heaven. 

To  tread  the  turf  (how  gentle  to  yon  stones  !) 

To  smell  the  growing  flowers,  sing  with  the  birds, 

With  the  glad  sun  to  laugh^for  all  free  creatures 

Can  join  their  music — even  to  count  the  stars 

(Now  from  one  window,  and  that  closely  barred  !) 

Out  of  all  courts  in  heaven — or,  by  green  Ocean, 

To  watch  the  thirsty  sea-mew  course  the  waves. 

Or  hark  the  sounding  billows  climb  the  shore, 
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Catching  their  salty  kisses — to  all  this  free, 
And  all  that  was  to  feel — I  tell  thee,  Keymis, 
■  My  full  heart  bursts  for't !     The  very  name  of  freedom 
Sounds  sweet  to  one  that's  been  so  long  a  prisoner  I 
Danger  and  Death  are  swallowed  in  this  shadow ! — 
'Tis  better  to  die  free,  with  the  fresh  wind 
Blowing  upon  one's  cheek — than  to  waste  here, 
Rusting  out  with  our  chains  ! 

Keym.  I  see  you're  fixed. 

The  cunning  in  your  tiature's  fallen  to  sleep, 
Leaving  you  free  to  danger.^I  am  sony  for  it 
I  had  hoped  to  find  you  with  your  armour  bright, 
And  all  your  sentries  watching. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Remember  this, 

I  spoke  but  for  myself. — Let  no  man  think 
That  Raleigh  calls  him  to  a  dangerous  quest 
Which  but  concerns  himself. — My  son  goes  with  me. 
To  prove  his  maiden  courage ;  and  a  boatful 
Of  eager  fellows — but  stay  thou  behind. 
I  would  not  take  a  man  upon  this  enand 
That  had  a  doubt  of  going. 

Keym.  Sure  Raleigh  knows 

I  never  looked  behind  when  a  foe  faced  me  ! 
'Twas  for  your  sake  I  ever  spoke  of  prudence, 
And  if  you'll  throw  it  from  you,  it  shall  lie  so ! — 
Here  is  my  hand  to  witness  for  my  heart 
My  life's  a  little  matter,  and  I  rate  it 
At  a  small  value ;  but  if  1  did  hold  it 
Ten  times  its  worth,  I'd  put  it  in  your  hand 
For  your  disposal. — Come,  I  speak  too  much 
When  I'd  one  word  to  say— I'll  go  with  you  ! 

Sir   IV.  Ral.  Forgive  my  tongue,  if  I  have  spoke  a 
word 
To  your  despite — 'twas  oevei  in  my  heart  I 
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God  bless  the  noble  friendship  in  your  words. 
I'll  answer  you  as  shortly  :  but — I  thank  you  ! 

[Exeunt  with  Officer. 

Re-enter  Gondomar  and  Father  Tomas. 

Father  T.  My  lord,  what  will  our  King  say  to  this 
journey  ? 

Gon,  He'll  say  the  deadliest  foe  he  hath  is  gone — 
Your  Reverence  knows  best  where — but  not  to  Heaven  ! 

Father  T.   What !   is  this  but  a  trap  ? — Is't  your  in- 
tent  

Gon.  To  write  a  letter  to  my  worthy  cousin, 
To  have  the  passes  guarded,  and  all  ready 
For  the  reception  of  this  gallant  fool. — 
By  Heaven,  this  long  confinement  in  yon  prison 
Hath  dulled  his  wits  ! — To  go  so  mad  an  errand ! 
I  tell  thee,  Father,  'tis  a  blessed  fall. 
And  makes  me  laugh  when  I  but  thought  to  weep ! 
Almost  I'd  lost  the  heart  of  our  revenge. 
And  now  to  catch  him  in  this  baby's  trap ! 

Father  T.  England  hath  dulled  my  wits ! — I  cry  you 
pardon ! 

Gon,  Why,  this  fool's  rashness  hath  done  in  a  moment 
What  whole  years  failed  to  ! 

Father  T,  I  am  as  blind  a  fool ! 

Gon,  See  you  not  now  how  we  have  caught  this  fly  ? 
I'll  turn  the  King  with  nodding  of  my  finger. 
Already  he  half  leans  to  Raleigh's  ruin, 
But  half  desires  the  gold  which  Raleigh  points  to. — 
With  a  light  touch  I'll  strike  the  balance  down ! 

Father  T,  How  is  your  plan  to  catch  him  in  this 
voyage  ? 

Gon.  I'll  trust  no  hand  but  mine  to  carve  his  wreck, 
For  none  so  hates  him. — Ere  he  leave  the  Thames, 
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I'll  twist  a  warrant  from  the  King  to  seize  him. 
And  sail  before  him.— Let  no  man  know  of  this. 
It  must  be  secret  until  done — my  absence 
Be  thought  State  matter. 

Father  T.  Your  cunning  makes  me  blush  ! — 

I  cry  you  mercy  for  my  innocence !  \Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Guiana :  the  sea-coast,  with  a  forest  in  the 
background. 

Enter  Gondomar,  the  Governor  of  Guiana,  and  a 
parly  of  Soldiers. 

Gov.  of  Guiana.  By  my  faith,  cousin,  I  must  laugh  or 
perish  !  To  think  of  catching  this  English  devil-fish — 
the  best  ever  swam  out  of  their  channel — in  so  foolish  a 
net  as  we've  spread — woven  by  his  own  king,  too  ! 

Gon.  This  King  of  England  is  a  curious  animal — a 
sort  of  cross  betwixt  an  Ape  and  an  Ass,  joining  the 
tricks  of  the  one  to  the  ridiculous  gravity  of  the  other. 
— I  have  written  many  good  letters  to  Spain  of  htm, 
which  I  doubt  not  have  brought  our  King  laughter. 

Gov.  of  Guiana.  Wei!,  cousin,  you  deserve  to  be  made 
a  prince  for  this  service  !^But  I  fancy  you  must  be 
weary  of  the  royal  Ape's  asininities. 

Gon.  Weary,  say  you  ?— Tis  enough  to  turn  the 
stoutest  of  stomachs !  But  for  the  game  we  had  to  play, 
I  should  have  spued  over  this  business — I  know  not 
how  long  since,  and  have  put  the  royal  baby  in  a  pet — 
By  St  Anthony,  could  you  but  see  him  at  despatches  1 — 
Blubbering  in  my  ear  like  a  sick  girl,  with  his  gaunt  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  squeaking  broad  Scotch  in  my 
throat  I  After  this: — "Guid  Gondomour,  I'm  thinkin' 
ye'll  be  our  best  frien',  mon  1    An*  ye'se  mak'  us  a'  Mens* 
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wi'  Spain  yet,  eh,  raon  ?  " — And  if  I  chance  to  shake  my 
sword  in  the  scabbard,  he  starts  as  though  a  ghost  had 
tickled  him  :  with — "  Dinna  rattle  sae  your  blade,  men ! 
— We  canna  bide  the  soun'  o*t !  " 

Gov,  of  Guiana,  Well,  he's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  king ! 

Gon,  By  our  Lady,  he's  been  good  enough  for  us  ! 
By  grace  of  his  goodness  we  have  this  Raleigh  in  the  toils 
at  last — Had  James  been  Elizabeth,  and  Raleigh  a  free 
man,  God  knows  where  the  power  of  Spain  had  been 
blown  to ! 

Gov,  of  Guiana.  You  set  him  too  high,  cousin.  A 
piratical  wolf's  no  match  for  the  lion  of  Spain. 

Gon,  I  tell  you,  he  was  a  devil  let  loose,  this  one  man, 
this  Raleigh  ! — There  was  never  a  Spanish  decker  but  he 
fought  it,  and  in  a  boat  men  laughed  to  see  sailing ! — 
Never  a  Spanish  town  but  he  sacked  it,  with  no  more 
than  a  score  of  ragged  demons  that  made  war  ridiculous  ! 
— No  gold  mine  of  his  Majesty's,  however  guarded,  but 
he  robbed  it  of  its  treasure  I — And  the  best  captain  of 
us  all  could  never  come  near  to  catch  him  ! 

Gov.  of  Guiana.  He's  as  proud,  too,  as  any  of  the 
breed  ! — No  Castillian  wears  his  hat  higher ! 

Gon.  Ay,  proud  as  his  patron,  Lucifer  !  I  have  not 
forgot  him  at  the  trial — 'twas  a  matter,  too,  would  have 
kept  any  other  tongue  still. — "  My  lord  Gondomar,"  says 
he,  "  can  tell  you  how  many  Spanish  ships  I've  sunk." — 
Curse  him  for  that  I — But  he's  sunk  the  last  of  them 
now ! — If  we  let  him  slip  this  time,  he  shall  have  leave 
to  laugh  at  the  best  of  us  ! 

Gov.  of  Guiana.  His  time's  out,  cousin,  have  no  fear. 
— But  'tis  the  hour  to  start  for  the  mines.  And  first,  let 
us  be  advised.  Is  it  your  wish  to  take  this  devil,  as  you 
call  him,  alive  ? — The  temptation  will  be  strong  to  give 
him  a  shorter  settling. 
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Gon,  No,  by  St  Luke  ! — I  came  not  so  many  miles 
for  so  fine  a  satisfaction  1 — See  that  no  man  offer  to  kill 
him ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cost,  let  him  be  taken  alive 
and  skin-whole. — He  shall  pay  Spain  the  debt  he  owes  her 
on  wood  of  his  own  growing  ! 

Gov.  of  Guiana.  As  you  please,  cousin. — So  that  it  be 
done  one  way,  the  manner  matters  not  1*11  give  strict 
orders  to  the  men  to  bring  him  alive  to  your  Excellence. 

Gon.  Then  now  for  the  mines,  and  revenge  for  Spain 
and  holy  Church  ! — (To  the  Soldiers)  You  know  the 
word,  my  men  :  not  a  hair  of  this  heretic  to  be  singed, 
but  to  bring  him  alive  to  England.  \ExiunL 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Young  Raleigh,  Kevmis, 

and  a  party  of  Sailors* 

Keym.  Raleigh,  be  ruled  by  me  —this  once,  old  friend, 
Stay  with  the  baggage  here  beside  our  ships. 
The  lives  of  all,  and  the  whole  enterprise. 
Hang  on  your  leading. — Should  mischance  fall  you, 
Our  errand  would  be  vain  ;  and,  all  else  won. 
Our  foes  still  hail  it  for  glad  victory. 

Young  RaL  Father,  I'll  join  my  prayers — leave  us  this 
skirmish. 
A  thousand  times  youVe  heard  the  battle's  roar — 
I  never  yet — This  one  time  let  me  carry 
Your  name  into  the  thick,  so  that  our  foes 
Cry — Raleigh  fights  us  still  / 

Sir  IV.  RaL  Well,  rule  me  all— 

Tis  the  first  time  I  ever  lagged  behind 
When  others  tilted  ! — Ke5rmis,  to  your  care 
I  trust  this  boy — his  spirit  is  too  reckless : 
See  that  he  pass  not  prudence. — For  the  rest, 
Bring  but  a  golden  sample  from  these  mines : 
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It  shall  suffice  to  prove  our  honesty. — 

So  far  as  may  be,  have  no  conflict  in't 

If  the  King's  true  to  us,  these  Spaniards  dream  not 

Of  our  design — but  will  be  caught  surprised. 

Keym.  God  send  they  shall ! — Now  farewell  for  a  little 
If  men  may  do  it,  we'll  bring  back  this  gold. — 
(To  tfit  Sailors)  A  dozen  of  you  stay  to  guard  the  bag- 
gage.— 
The  rest  come  on  with  me.  (To  Young  Raleigh)  Come, 
my  brave  Raleigh ! 

\Ex€unt  all  except  SiR  Walter  Raleigh,  and  a 
guard  of  %3^'^(i\%. 
Sir  W.  Ral.  Well,  by  god  Mars,  this  is  a  new-played 
part 
For  Raleigh  in  this  globe  !  {To  ihe  Sailors)  How  say  you, 

lads? 
Like  you  to  stand  when  Spaniards  are  to  grapple  ? 

11/  Sailor.  Not  I,  sir  Walter  ! — Anchors  up,  likes  me. 
And  board  the  devils  I 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  My  lads,  and  so  you  shalL — 

Go,  follow  to  the  mines. — Tell  Captain  Keymis 
I  sent  you  there. — E'en  yet  you'll  be  in  time. 
Use  your  best  legs  if  you  would  join  the  scuffle. 

3ttd  Sailor.  Sir 

Sir  W.  Ral,  Go  on — stay  not  to  bandy  with 

me  ! 
Think  you  I'm  fearful  to  be  left  alone  ? 
I  need  no  man,  and  they'll  need  every  blade 
To  win  this  treasure.—  Quick  now,  to  their  help  ! 

\Exeunl  Sailors. 
I  like  not  to  be  left  inactive  here. 
Watching  this  baggage  like  a  chained-up  hound  ! 
My  spirit  chafes  with  waiting — merely  waiting  I 

[  Walks  to  and  fro  awhile. 
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Peace,  thou  vexed  wind  ! — The  rustling  of  this  forest 

Seems  like  the  music  of  life's  discontent, 

Fretting  the  heart-strings  I    To  a  sailor's  ear 

The  concert  of  a  battling  storm  sounds  sweeter  ! — 

'Tis  high-pitched  to  his  courage  !   {Sounds  of  distant  battle 

are  heard.) — Hark!  there's  music 
Of  different  mettle — 'Tis  a  busy  fight ! — 
Can  they  have  heard  our  purpose  ere  we  came  here  ? — 
I'll  not  believe  it ! — The  King  is  not  so  mad 
As  to  betray  us ! — Well,  I'U  hope  the  best. 
Keymis  is  stout  as  oak — a  heart  as  strong 
As  it  is  sound. — God  keep  my  son  from  harm ! 
He  hath  too  much  my  spirit  for  a  danger. 

Re-enter  Kevmis,  wounded  and  disordered. 
f?I?KEVMis)  What!  com'st  thou  back  alone  ? — Where  are 

thy  fellows  ? 
Keym.  Gone  where  the  best  must  go,  when  the  best's 

nothing ! — 
Have  patience  for  my  news. — I  tell  thee,  Raleigh, 
We  are  betrayed— the  King  hath  spoiled  our  purpose. 
The  Spaniards  were  in  arms  and  waiting  for  us  : 
Our  gallant  fellows  only  rushed  to  death. 
Sir  IV.  Rat.  Would  I  had  gone !—  Hast  thou  come 
empty-handed  ? 
Hast  thou  not  even  one  nugget  for  our  honour  ? 

Keynt.  Ay,  here's  a  lump  of  gold  :  {shows  him  a  nugget) 
but  the  most  precious 
Lies  in  that  cursed  mine ! — Thy  son  is  dead. 
Sir  IV.  Ral.  God  fend  thy  news ! 
Keym.  Yet  for  a  moment  hear  me. — 

The  bloody  hand  that  struck  him  lies  as  low, 
Slain  by  this  arm — the  cousin  of  Gondomar  I 
Sir  W.  Ral.  And  I  live  still  1— O,  had  I  but  been  there  1— 
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This  old  arm  had  preserved  him ! — My  brave  boy  dead ! — 
So  quickly  cropped ! — In  such  an  impotent  fight ! — 
Not  even  the  glint  of  glory  on  his  face, 
To  make  death  sweeter ! — Well,  God  give  him  rest ! 
It  is  a  sorrowful  tongue  shall  tell  his  mother  ! 

Keym,  Raleigh,  by  all  that's  true,  Pm  wounded  for't ! — 
God  knows  how  gladly  I  had  left  my  body 
In  place  of  his  that's  ta'en ! 

Sir  IV,  Ral  Do  not  talk  of  it ! 

I  thank  thee  not  for  speaking  consolation. 
My  son's  died  well,  and  like  a  man  has  left 
His  body  for  last  proof ! — But  like  a  man  thou  com'st  not 
To  chatter  of  his  death  ! — If  thou  must  speak. 
Say  why  thou  now  stand'st  here  ? — Where  slept  thy  sword 
When  my  young  son  gave  to  the  foe  his  life  ? — 
By  Heaven,  I  doubt  thou  art  that  shameful  thing 
Before  this  fell  no  man  alive  had  called  thee  ! 

Keytfu  By  God,  I  am  not ! — All  that  man  could  do, 
That  did  I  for  your  son — and  more  than  that 
Is  work  for  angels  ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Thou  lett'st  my  son  be  stabbed, 

While  thou  com'st  safely  like  a  sneaking  hound 
Smelling  the  stable  home  ! — Thou,  that  didst  swear 
Thou  wast  my  constant  friend ! — In  the  first  danger 
To  run  back  like  a  cur  ! — What  I  is  that  friendship 
After  the  bond  of  years  ? — Thou  accurst  Earth  \ 
All  men  that  walk  thee  are  but  acting  lies. 
And  those  which  seem  most  truly  are  most  false ! 

Keym.  Raleigh,  for  God's  sake,  hear  me — 

Sir  W,  Ral  No,  I'll  tax  thee 

With  this  offence  to  Heaven  ! — Speak  !  by  all's  true, 
Couldst  thou  remember  so  much  of  our  lives. 
And  yet  turn  traitor  almost  at  the  finish  ? — 
Answer  that  straightly  1 
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Keym.  Your  words  are  daggers,  Raleigh, 

And  evejy  one  doth  cut  me  to  the  soul ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.     I  would  that  they  were  flames  to  scorch 
thy  spirit ! — 
Listen,  whilst  I  recall  what  thou'st  forgotten, 
And  let  remembrance  blast  thee  while  thou  hear'sL — 
We  were  together  pages  of  lord  Sussex; 
And  when  I  cHmbed  to  service  with  the  Queen, 
I  pulled  thee  after. — In  the  great  sea-fight 
I  saved  thee  from  the  mettle  of  three  Spaniards — 
(That's  nothing  much — thou  wouldst  have  done  the  same, 
Only  it  should  have  knit  us  past  all  breaking  ! ) — 
Well,  as  time  ran,  our  friendship  still  grew  better, 
And  all  was  kindness,  till  the  great  Queen  died, 
And  King  James  came  to  England. — What  fell  after 
I  need  not  tell — for  thou  dost  know  it  better  1 

Keym.  I  know  that  all  one  man  could  help  another. 
That  did  I  help  your  son— and  God  knows,  too. 
It  was  no  fault  of  mine  1  died  not  with  him! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Well,  thou  liv'st  still ! 

Keym.  But  will  not,  by  God's  pityl 

T  will  not  live  to  be  reproached  with  this ! — 
Take  you  my  sword,  here,  and  revenge  your  wrong  ! — 
Come,  strike  me  quickly !  \Offe>'s  him  his  sword. 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  Thou  dost  sure  mistake  me ! — 

I  am  no  butcher,  to  do  shambles  work  1 

Keym.  Then  must  my  own  hand  do  it ! — God  forgive 
me! 
And  foi^ive  you,  for  what  you've  spoke  of  me! 
I  have  been  a  true  man,  and  have  sought  my  duty. 
But  life  hath  ever  yet  gone  ill  with  me  I — 
I  killed  six  Spaniards  ere  your  son  was  slain. — 
May  Heaven  have  mercy  on  my  soul  for  this ! 

\praws  apisioL 
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Sir  IV,  Ral,  Hold,  hold  thy  hand  ! — Madman,  I  raeant 
no  wound ! — 
I  do  repent  my  words.      {Runs  forward  to  stop  him — 
Keymis  shoots  himself,) — God !   thou  hast  done  a 
deed 
Not  all  the  spirits  of  Heaven  can  e^er  recall ! 

\Kneels  by  Keymis,  and  supports  him, 

0  Keymis,  Keymis  !  I  thought  thou  knew'st  me  better  ! — 
That  ever  I  was  hot  and  quick  of  spirit. 

Saying  rash  things  to  be  unsaid  again — 

Which  friends  forgive  in  friendship  ! — And  thou  knew*st 

My  son's  death  caught  me  like  a  blastful  storm 

That    slip   thou    couldst    have    pardoned ! — Well,   thou 

leav'st  me 
A  heavy  heart  to  carry  through  the  world ! — 
God  give  us  both  His  grace  ! — ^Thou  answerest  not ! — 
Speak  to  me — if  thou  liv'st,  or  art  sore  wounded  ? 

Keym,  Ay,  to  the  death — thou  canst  do  nothing  forme. — 
Stoop  nearer  o'er  me — I've  a  thing  to  say 
Which  thou  didst  stop  my  telling.     (Raleigh  bends  over 

him,y-'LosQ  not  a  moment 
In  flying  from  this  place ;  but  in  yon  forest 
Hide  where  'tis  thickest  grown. — Better  to  trust 
To  savages  than  Spain  ! — Stay  not  wnth  me. 
Whom  nothing  can  avail. — I  tell  thee,  Raleigh, 

1  saw  lord  Gondomar  among  the  Spaniards, 
And  heard  him  boast  how  he  did  hold  a  warrant 
From  the  King  to  seize  you  ! 

Sir  IV.  Rat,  The  King  betrays  us  all — 

Crown,  Country,  all ! — The  best  of  us  are  slaves  ! — 
Well,  let  him  do  his  pleasure  ! — I'll  not  leave  thee 
—  die  alone — I,  whose  most  wicked  madness 
Has  brought  thee  to  this  pass ! — O  brave,  true  Keymis, 
Would  that  our  sorrow  might  undo  our  sins ! — 
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Before  thou  diest,  say  thou  forgiv'st  my  fault, — 
'Twill  be  some  comfort  to  my  after  penance  I 
And  tell  me,  too,  if  thou'sC  no  friend  in  England 
To  whom  thou  wouldst  desire  to  send  some  message  ? 

Keym.  Thou  art  my  only  friend  in  all  the  world. 
Had  the  Queen  lived,  I  would  have  prayed  thee  carry 
My  duty  to  her  Grace ;  and  to  have  told  her 
I  died  her  soldier — that's  no  matter  now. 
For  my  forgiveness,  have  no  thought  of  it 
Thy  stab  was  but  the  pricking  of  my  sorrow, 
Which  hath  grown  with  my  years. — My  heart  beats  faintly — 
I  can  no  longer  talk. — Farewell  to  thee,  Raleigh  ! — 
Think  of  me  as  thy  friend  to  my  last  breath  ! 

\In  awhile  Keymis  dies. 

Sir  W.  Ral.  God  rest  thee,  Keymis ! — Art  thou  dead, 
old  friend  ? —  \Lo0k5  near  at  him. 

Ay,  dead  as  stone  thou  liest ! — A  noble  heart 
As  ever  beat  time  to  a  soldier's  deeds. 
Slain  by  my  foolish,  doting,  wicked  tongue ! — 
O  that  a  million  tears  cannot  wipeout 
One  idle  speech,  repented  soon  as  said ! 
In  all  my  life  before  I've  never  done 
So  curst  a  deed,  nor  one  was  meant  so  little ! — 
God  rest  thee,  Keymis ! — 111  pray  one  prayer  beside  thee, 
That  may  be  bold  to  enter  Heaven's  gate  with  thee ! 

[Kneels  by  Keymis'  body — in  awhile  rises. 
Well,  if  I'd  wings  to  fly,  I'd  fly  not  now. 
But  wait  Death's  presence  like  a  looked-for  thing ! — 
Almost  I'm  lonelier  than  this  dead  friend  here  I 
Time  hath  marched  on,  taking  all  men  but  me — 
The  last  of  a  spent  age ! — The  world's  gone  from  me ! 
My  life's  clouds  now  are  coming  thick  around  me, 
And  find  me  in  the  mood  to  give  them  welcome  I 
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Re-enter  Gondomar,  and  a  party  (t/*  Soldiers. 

An  Off.  My  lord,  this  is  Sir  Walter. 

Gon.  (to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
I  have  here  a  warrant  from  the  King's  own  hand 
To  arrest  you  prisoner. 

^/>  W.  RaL  Sir,  your  pains  flatter  me. 

'Tis  the  first  time  in  English  history 
A  Spaniard  hath  been  treated  to  this  honour ! 
Yet  'tis  most  right  in  our  religion 
That  Christian  kings  should  love  their  enemies  ! — 
Sir,  I  shall  follow  you  to  England — where 
Your  countrymen  have  often  followed  me  ! 

Gon.  First,  yield  your  sword. — And  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
Jesting  doth  better  suit  with  those  who  win. 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  Signor,  one  moment — you  do  pass  your 
warrant. 
The  King  commands  my  body — but  my  sword. 
No  Spanish  fist  shall  ever  handle  that ! 

\Breaks  his  sword,  and  throws  it  from  him. 
There,  let  your  strongest  groom  pick  up  the  pieces — 
And  bury  them — for  they  have  sent  to  heaven 
More  Spanish  souls  than  I  dare  think  or  count ! 

Gon.  Sir,  they  may  rest  where  you  have  pleased  to 
throw  them. 
It  is  not  like  that  you  shall  need  them  more. — 
And  now,  if  you  have  done  with  making  merry. 
Be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 

Sir  IV.  Rat.  One  moment  yet. — 

I  have  a  boon  to  crave  for  this  dead  friend. 
Being  a  gentleman  and  most  brave  soldier, 
That  you  will  give  him  worthy  burial. — 
lask  it  from  one  soldier  for  another. 
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Gon.  It  is  a  favour  I  would  grant  my  dt^ : 
Being  your  friend,  we  will  most  gladly  do  it — 
(To  Officer)  Go,  captain  :  bury  this  dead  geDtleraao. 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  So  much  I  thank  you — nothing  for  myself. 
— Now  let  us  seek  our  common  Majesty !  \Exeunt. 


END  OF  ACT   III. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  room  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  seen  writing  at  a  table:  a  lamp  and  an  hour-glass  are 
beside  him. 

Sir  IV.  Ral  How  like  one  weary  day  is  to  another  ! 
Time  hath  no  pleasant  colours  in  this  prison 
To  make  a  difference  of  the  flying  moments ; 
But  like  the  dimpled  Ocean,  where's  no  land, 
Nothing  there  is  to  point  upon  the  map — 
Only  eternity  of  sea  and  sky  ! 
So  seem  I  now  :  a  little  vessel  lying 
'Twixt  the  voyage  done  with  and  that  yet  to  be ! 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  I'm  to  die — 
And  that*s  no  matter  :  merely  'tis  a  step 
Between  two  prisons.     For  these  twelve  years  now 
(Save  for  a  little  break  of  bitter  freedom) 
To-morrow's  had  no  meaning  from  To-day, 
Nor  both  from  time  that's  been.     Night  is  more  free  ; 
For  memory  with  a  rainbow  of  bright  hues 
Doth  pencil  o'er  my  dreams  with  former  glories, 
Winning  a  smile  from  grief ! — Yet  one  friend's  here, 

\Lays  his  hand  on  his  book. 
That  hath  been  company  for  twelve  long  years ; 
And  now  the  last  leafs  done,  'tis  time  I  finished ! — 
Farewell,  my  World  !     We  must  part  friendship  now  ! 
Thou  hast  been  a  lamp  to  many  weary  hours. — 
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Hereafter,  if  men  read  thee,  they  shall  say 
'Twas  an  apt  sentence  to  conclude  thee  with  ! 

Enter  Arabella  Stuart,  and  2nd  Turnkey. 

2nd  Turn.  Madam,  I'll  stay  without,  and  give  you 
warning 
When  the  time's  gone.  [Exit. 

Sir  IV.  Kal.  I  give  you  welcome,  madam. 

With  all  the  honours  that  a  prisoner  can 
Waiting  his  exit  from  a  smiling  world. 

A.  Stuart.  Noble  Sir  Walter,  do  not  answer  so ! — 
I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  so  believe  it ! 
The  King  but  means  to  threaten  you  awhile. 
He  will  not,  for  his  credit  in  the  world, 
Dare  to  fulfil  this  sentence ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  No,  dear  madam ; 

Tis  better  friendship  not  to  speak  of  hope 
When  hope  is  vain :  but,  madam,  I  hope  nothing ; 
Or  only  from  the  King  of  England's  King. — 
This  book  of  mine's  got  to  the  final  page, 
And  the  last  sentence.— See,  'tis  almost  dry. 
Our  life  and  death,  and  all  that  lies  between, 
Are  soon  recorded :  what  comes  after  them 
Is  a  new  world  which  no  man  hath  discovered. 
Or  noTie  returned  to  charter.     Both  of  us,  dear  lady, 
Are  bound  upon  a  journey — you  to  joy 
(If  Heaven  but  smile,  as  be  you  sure  it  will, 
For  you  but  step  the  threshold  of  your  time) 
Such  as  should  make  a  life  of  happy  dreams — 
I  to  a  shameful  death  I  never  earned ! 
But  do  not  weep  for  it — dear  madam,  no  ! 
Had  I  the  power,  I  would  not  alter  it — 
Not  by  a  finger !     I  have  sounded  life, 
And  touched  the  bottom. — My  ambition  now 
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Doth  point  beyond  it ! 

A,  Stuart  How  selfish  do  I  seem, 

Bringing  my  hoped-for  joy  to  mock  your  sorrow  ! 
But  youVe  a  noble  heart  to  feel  for  others, 
And  that's  my  grace  for  coming. — Good  Sir  Walter, 
You  bade  me  tell  you  how  our  fortunes  sped ; 
And  I  have  come  to  answer  you  in  this  : 
And,  also,  to  exchange  with  you — farewell. 
Which  God,  in  mercy,  grant  to  be  but  brief ! 

Sir   W,  RaL  No  longer  than  our  lives. — But  tell  me, 
madam. 
How  are  your  plans  designed  ? — When  do  you  fly  ? 

A,  Stuart.  This  very  night  a  vessel  is  in  waiting 
To  carry  us  to  France. — Under  my  cloak 
I  wear  a  man's  disguise  :  in  which  I  hope 
To  ride  unchallenged  to  the  port  at  Lee, 
Where,  at  the  ship's  side,  will  my  husband  meet  me. 
And  so  together  sail  for  happier  shores. 

Sir  W.  RaL  God  give  you  speed  ! — That's  all  the  help 
I  can  : 
Only  from  out  my  little  abbey  here 
To  pray  Heaven  bless  the  wind  which  carries  you  ! 

Re-enter  2nd  Turnkey  with  Lord  Seymour. 

But  here's  your  husband^ come  to  summon  you. 

Z.  Sey.  All's  ready  for  our  start. — This  worthy  fellow, 
By  whose  good  office  we  are  helped  to  fly, 
Goes  with  us,  too. — Come,  there's  no  time  to  waste. 
Our  ship's  in  waiting,  and  the  horses  stand. — 
(7(?  Sir  W.  Raleigh)  Good,    good   Sir  Walter,  give    a 

lover  grace ! 
A  thousand  pardons  for  forgetting  you  ! — 
When  once  I'm  free  of  this  accursed  prison, 
So  as  I  am  a  true  man,  and  a  friend, 
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I'll  stir  the  world  to  save  you  ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  As  a  wise  one, 

Let  it  lie  Still.     The  world  is  like  a  drain — 
The  worse  for  stirring. — Come,  stay  not,  niy  lord. 
{To  Arabella  Stuakt)  Madam,  your  bravest  heart  still 

go  with  you. — 
{Aside  to  2«rf  Turnkey)  Sir,  as  there  is  a  Heaven  to  judge 

our  deeds, 
See  that  you  serve  these  gentles  honestly. 
{To  Lord  Seymour  and  Arabella  Stuart)  Farewell, 

dear  friends,  and  God  grant  all  your  hopes ! — 

\Exeuni  Lord  Seymour,  Arabella  Stuart,  and 
snd  Turnkey. 
As  much  I  doubt  'twill  fall  I — Heaven  help  their  plotting  ! 
When  foxes  play  with  chickens,  'tis  no  game. 

\_lValks  to  the  window,  and  looks  through  it. 
Well,  here's  my  own  race  running  to  the  goal ! 
By  many  paths  we  all  must  reach  one  end ! 
'Tis  but  two  narrow  words  that  write  our  finish, 
And  cover  over  all  we've  thought  or  done  I 
Kcymis  dreamt  truly — 1  have  murdered  him, 
And  am  myself  to  die,  in  the  same  year ! 

[Sits  at  the  table  again,  and  writes. 
Farewell,  my  World ! — I  thought  to  make  thee  longer, 
But  the  bright  star  that  lighted  all  thy  pages 
Hath  been  put  out  (God  only  knows  how  fallen !) 
And  for  thy  Bowers  to  bloom  without  its  smiling. 
Were  like  an  Eden  with  no  Adam  in  it ! 

[iVrites  on  avhile. 
How  quick  the  hours  fly  on  !  [Turns  the  hour-glass. 

'Tis  a  dull  ending 
After  a  life  of  stir ! — Well,  that" s  but  common  1 
'Tis  so  in  Nature :  everything  is  passing : 
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All  glorious  things  put  on  a  sad  apparel : 

The  brightest  sunset  makes  a  grave  of  darkness  : 

And  mortal  glory's  but  a  wind-blown  cloud 

Catching  a  gleam  from  heaven  that's  quickly  spent ! — 

And  that's  our  sum  of  years,  a  whole  life's  answer, 

A  little  less  sure  than  an  infant's  guessing  ! — 

'Tis  all  we  know  of  Earth,  or  hope  from  Heaven, 

That  the  same  cloud  may  be  elsewhere  relumed  ! 

Enter  ist  Turnkey. 

{To  isi  Turnkey)  Welcome,  friend,  home  ! — I  do  not  like 

thy  fellow 
The  half  as  I  like  thee. 

ist  Turn.  I  thank  you,  sir. — 

I  came  to  say  your  lady  waits  to  see  you. 

Sir  W.  RaL  Why,  'tis  a  royal  court-day  ! — Bring  her 
to  me : 
She's  all  the  world  hath  left  of  a  long  hfc  ! 

\Exit  \st  Turnkey,  %vho  re-enters  with  Ladv 
Raleigh,  and  then  retires. 
L.  Rat.  O  God  in  Heaven,  give  me  strength  for  this  ! — 

\Falls  in  Raleigh's  arms. 
My  heart  is  broken  ! 

Sir  W.  RaL  Why,  what's  to  weep  for,  wife  ? 

Thou  hast  seen  me  go  to  many  a  scatheful  battle. 
Knowing  I  never  might  return  to  thee  ; 
And  had  I  stayed,  thou  shouldst  have  wept  my  death, 
And  yet  have  made  a  rainbow  of  thy  tears 
With  smiling  for  this  thought— he  died  for  England  1 
Well,  so  I  shall  die  now — it  is  for  England  1 
And  every  man  in  England  knows  'tis  so — 
And  that's  my  comfort 

Z.  Rai.  Our  noble  boy  betrayed  ! 

And  you  to  follow ! — O  husband,  where's  this  comfort 
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You  bid  me  smile  for  ? — Could  I  but  die  with  you. 
No  saint  should  kneel  more  humbly  and  thank  Heaven 
For  its  dear  mercy  ! — Well,  I'll  be  more  brave  : 
I  know  it  fits  not  with  the  wife  of  Raleigh 
To  s|)end  a  dreadful  hour  in  weepiog  for  it, — 
But  give  me  Iea\'e  to  stay  and  comfort  you 
Till  the  last  moment  of  our  life  together.— 
Promise  me  that,  and  I'll  keep  brave  with  yoa 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  Ay,  who  shall  hinder  ? — God  be  shiel  1  for 
thee 
When  I  am  dead  !— Well,  here's  some  comfort  for  thee. 
'Tis  but  a  little  while  I  go  before  : 
Look  to  our  meeting  in  a  kinder  world — 
That's  blessed  hope ! 

L.  Mai.  Dear  love,  it  shall  be  comfort ! 

And  when  you've  left  me  for  that  saintly  home, 
I'll  think  that  still  you're  watching  me  from  there ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Come,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  weep  for  it, 
We'll  talk  awhile  about  our  early  days  ; 
When  in  our  pleasant  Devon  home  (alack  !) 
We  spent  more  thought  upon  our  blossoming  flowers 
Than  on  the  cares  of  State. — How  fair  a  thing 
The  budding  Spring  seemed  then  !     I  can  feel  still 
The  sea-breeze  kiss  my  cheek  !— Why,  I  remember 
The  very  roses  climbing  up  the  porch — 
Which  white,  which  red — 'Tis  strange  how  they  crop  now ! 
But  that  our  happiness  lies  in  the  Past, 
Or  else  the  Future- — and  that's  comfort,  too! 

[  Voices  are  heard  without  the  door. 
Hark  !  I  hear  voices,  which,  if  fears  prove  tnie, 
Argue  another  wreck  on  Fortune's  shore. — 
Sit  in  this  window. — When  alone  again, 
We'll  pray  together  for  our  constancy. 

\Leads  Lady  Raleigh  to  ike  window. 
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Re-enter  ist  Turnkey,  with  Arabella  Stuart. 

1st  Turn,  Madam,  I  beg  you  to  make  short  this  visit, 
Which  I  risk  much  in  granting. 

A,  Stuart.  Tis  soon  done; 

And  here's  the  jewel  that  I  promised  you. 

[Gives  him  a  ring — the  ist  Turnkey  retires. 
{To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  O  good  Sir  Walter,  here  we 

part  for  ever ! — 
You  to  a  happy — O  how  happy  death  ! 
I  to  a  living  death — most  miserable  ! 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  Madam,  what  trouble's  fallen  ? 

A.  Stuart.  O  good  Sir  Walter, 

I  came  before  to  comfort  you  in  sorrow, 
(How  easy  consolation's  to  the  happy  I)— 
But  now  I  come  to  envy  you  that  grief 
Which,  out  of  ignorance,  I  did  pity  you ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Madam,  I  guess  your  sorrow — is  all  lost 
you? 

A.  Stuart.  Ay,  to  the  last  drop  of  Joy's  broken  glass  I — 
My  husband  lost  I — Myself  a  captive  here 
For  all  life's  left  me  I 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Dear  madam,  still  take  comfort, 

So  far  as  comfort  may  in  such  a  sorrow ; 
For  Heaven,  itself,  is  silent  in  some  griefs 
Till  the  heart's  pliant  and  can  list  to  it. — 
But,  madam,  have  yet  hope. — Your  husband  lives, 
And  safely  schemes  for  you  in  Germany : 
The  King  will  set  you  free  :  or  you  may  'scape. 
This  time  more  happily. — A  hundred  hopes 
Forbid  you  to  despair. — Or,  come  the  worst, 
(As  in  this  changing  world  the  worst  will  come,) 
Remember  you  the  shortness  of  our  time, 
And  that  from  sorrow  hpliest  thoughts  are  bom, 
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Springing  like  angels  from  our  joys'  decay ! — 

Be  patient  with  me  if  I  speak  too  much 

To  one  in  grief:  the  dying  may  preach  sennons ; 

And  these  stone  walls  have  served  me  for  a  measure 

To  look  beyond  them. — Be  it  humbly  spoke. 

That  I  can  sink  as  easy  to  my  death 

As  to  a  sunset — These  two  make  our  sum, 

And  from  them  both  we  may  draw  consolation. 

Life  hath  a  busy  lesson  in  its  school : 

Which,  while  'tis  learning,  many  a  heart-ache  costs  ; 

Teaching  what  must  be  left,  and  what  be  borne ; 

And,  while  it  leaves  a  scar,  proving  the  man. 

But  in  the  lonely  paces  of  this  prison 

The  soul  grows  learn'd  in  its  devotion  : 

Both  joys  and  fears  often  change  countenance. 

I  have  made  of  Death  a  near  companion  ; 

And  have  so  used  my  senses  to  his  presence. 

Under  no  aspect  can  he  frighten  me  : 

He  is  my  friend,  almost  familiar. — 

Therefore,  dear  lady,  take  you  heart  from  this : 

That  howsoever  you  are  served  by  fortune, 

True  joy  shall  spring  oft ! 

A.  Sluart.  Give  me  pardon,  sir  ! 

I'll  ask  it,  too,  of  Heaven  when  I  am  gone, 
That  rather  you  than  Heaven  have  taught  me  patience ! — 
Like  to  all  sorrow  has  my  grief  grown  selfish  : 
For  it  was  fitter  I  should  comfort  you 
Than  receive  comfort — But  you've  given  me  strength 
More  than  your  words,  to  see  you  hold  so  steadfast 
Under  so  sharp  a  stroke  I 

[Ladv  Raleigh  rises,  and  approaches  Arabella 
Stuart, 

L.  Sal.  Take,  too,  my  comfort,  madam.    'Tis  but 
this:— 
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I  am  as  full  of  grief — as  needing  comfort ! 
A,  Stuart,  We  have  been  friends  in  joy — now  in  our 
sorrow 
Let  us  be  more  so,  madam. — Give  you  grace ! 
1*11  trust  anon  youMl  visit  me  in  prison. — 
'Twill  be  some  comfort  but  to  weep  together ! 

Re-enter  ist  Turnkey. 

\st  Turn,  (to  Arabella  Stuart)  Madam,  the  time 

is  gone — I  must  remove  you. 
A,  Stuart.  Well,  I  am  ready. — 

(7<?  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  O  good  Sir  Walter,  think  I 
pray  for  you 
To  the  last  hour  of  this  dread  to-morrow ! 

Sir  W.  Ral.  Farewell,  dear  lady,  and  God  comfort  you  I 
[Exeunt  Arabella  Stuart  and  ist  Turnkey. 

Enter  King  James,  Gondomar,  and  a  Guard. 

K,  fames  {to  Guard)  Bide  ye  within  our  ca\ 

[The  Guard  retires, 
{To  Lady  Raleigh)  Guid  e'en  tae  ye,  madam  : 

We  pray  ye  to  be  seated.     {To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 

Weel  noo.  Sir  Walter, 
We  hae  come  here  at  the  suggestion 
O'  guid  lord  Gondomour,  our  maist  true  frien*, 
(An'  your  ain,  tae,  i'  matters  nae  pertainin' — 
That  is,  whilk  do  nae  touch  our  cares  o'  the  State, 
Wherein,  as  Heaven  was  pleesed  tae  trust  them  tae  us. 
It  doth  become  us  tae  be  vera  jealous  :) — 
We  say,  sir,  we've  come  here  tae  do  ye  guid  ; 
Gin  that  ye'll  no  be  owre  stubborn  in't, 
An'  wi'  your  pride  prevent  our  kind  intent, 
Whilk  i'  a'  Christian  faith  we  do  design  ye. — 
We  trust  ye  compreheend  our  matter,  sir  ? 
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Gon.  Your  Majesty  could  speak  no  plainer  words  ; 
Which,  when  I  heard  your  Majesty  deliver, 
Methought  (such  magic  is  in  Wisdom's  voice) 
The  great  King  Solomon  lived  o'er  again ! — 
Doubt  not,  my  lord,  Sir  Walter  will  have  reason. 

K.  James.  Hout,    my  Lord    Gondomour,   ye   loe   tae 
Aether  !— 
( To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  Weel  noo.  Sir  Walter,  do  ye 
min'  our  crackin'? 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  My  liege,  I  know  not  what  your  Grace 
intends  me : 
But  none  the  less  I  am  most  sensible 
Of  the  merit  which  you  do  me  by  this  visit ; 
And  if  the  kindness  you  propose  me  now 
Is  such  as  a  poor  man,  but  one  of  honour. 
That  is,  and  always  has  been,  your  true  servant — 
Humbly  I  speak,  my  lord — if  it  is  such 
As  without  doubt  a  gentleman  may  bow  to — 
I  shall  as  gladly  take  it  of  your  Grace 
As  I  would  take  salvation  from  high  Heaven. 

K.  James.  Sir,  ye  speak  proodly  as  a  free  bird  sings  ! — 
Ye  maun  min'  this — the  judges  fand  ye  guilty 
O'  sovran  treeson. 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  I  do  remember.  Sire, 

They  found  me  so.— But  God,  and  my  good  conscience, 
And  the  whole  people's  voice,  have  judged  me  guiltless ! 

K.  James.   Hout !  ye  sud  ken  we  reck  na  for  sic 
clinkin' ! 
We  are  a  King,  an'  fash  nae  for  the  bizz 
0'  a'  the  rantin'  carles  i'  the  hale  warld  ! — 
But,  guid  Sir  Walter,  we'll  no  fyke  for  that. 
We  are  sair  foughten  for  this  swirlie,  sir; 
An'  laith  tae  see  a  body  o'  your  smeddum 
Gang  sic  a  randy  gate,  gin  we  may  gie't  , 
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A  daintier  settlin*. 

Sir  W.  RaL  Humbly,  my  good  liege, 

I  hope  I  may  receive  your  Grace's  mercy  ; 
For  albeit  I  trust  to  meet  my  death 
As  well  as  other  men — like  others,  too. 
If  there's  a  way,  Td  rather  choose  to  live. 

K,  James,  There  is  ae  gate,  sir,  gin  ye'se  jouk  tae  it — 
Ye  may  gang  sidelins. — Gin  ye'se  jouk  a  blink. 
Ye  may  link  the  lave  o't,  an'  die  a  fair  strae  death 
Like  ony  peacefu'  subject. 

Sir  W,  RaL  I  pray  your  Grace 

To  tell  me  of  this  road. — If  I  may  walk  it, 
No  subject  shall  set  out  more  thankfully. 

K,  James,  Ye  maun  min'  ye  were  found  guilty  o*  this 
treeson — 
Ye  maun  min'  that  algates. 

Sir  W,  RaL  Good  my  lord,  I  am  not 

Like  to  forget  it 

K,  James,  An',  sir,  ye'U  min',  as  weel. 

Ye  hae  tint  your  pow  for't,  by  the  judges'  warran'. 

Sir  W,  RaL  Your  Grace  may  trust  I  shall  remember  it 
While  my  head  holds. 

K,  James,  We  maunna  hae  ye  lows'd,  sir. — 

Whatreck,  we  are  sair  wearie  wi'  the  haudin'. 

Sir  W,  RaL  I  do  assure  your  Grace  I  am  as  weary  ; 
And  would  as  gladly  seek  a  way  to  freedom. 
If  the  path  have  but  honour. 

K,  James,  Ye're  owre  skeigh,  sir  ! 

Honour's  a  puir  cuif  for  a  greetin'  wame — 
Na  worth  a  grozet ! 

Gon,  If  I  may  be  bold, 

I'd  pray  your  Grace  now  to  inform  Sir  Walter 
The  kindness  you  design  him. 

K,  James,  We'se  gar  him  tent,  mon. — 
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{To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  Weel  noo,  Sir  Walter,  hae  ye 

spae'd  our  kennin  ? 
Ye  maun  min'  still,  the  judges  fand  ye  guilty 
Baith  o'  high  treeson  tae  our  peacefu'  State, 
Wi'  mal-intent  taeward  our  sacred  person, 
(Whilk  Gude,  Himsel,  maist  strictly  censureth  !) — 
Ye  maun  min'  that  still,  sir. — Weel  noo,  for  a'  thilk 
Ye  hae  lawfu'  tint  baith  life  an'  liberty. — 
Whatreck,  it  Iocs  our  guid  frien',  Gondomour, 
(Wha'  is  as  maircifu'  as  he  is  wise), 
Noo  tae  propone  a  remead  tae  our  judgment  : — 
That  gin  ye  wull  be  tawie  i'  this  clinkin', 
An'  mak'  a  fawsont,  fu'  confession 
O'  a'  whilk  ye  hae  dune,  an'  ca'  Gude's  prief 
That  trewly  ye  hae  rew'd  it — why,  o'  our  maircy, 
(Bcin'  nae  bluidy  King,  but  loein'  peace), 
We'se  try  tae  thraw  your  sentence ;  an'  insteed  o't, 
Ye  shall  be  handed  owre  frae  our  lug 
Tae  our  cousin  o'  Spain :  for  whase  guid  care  o'  ye 
My  lord  o'  Gondomour  wull  charge  himseL — 
Noo,  mon,  gang  tentie,  an'  mak'  shift  tae  jouk, 
Or  ye  be  stomached  tae  deal  proodly  wi't 

Sir  W.  Ral.  I  will  be  brief  to  give  your  Grace  an 
answer. — 
If  I'd  a  hundred  heads,  and  all  did  hang  on't. 
They  might  all  go,  before  I  took  this  mercy ! 

K.  James.  Ye  maun  wale  your  weird,  mon  I — Ye  maun 
wale  your  weird  ! — 
We  hae  gi'en  ye  offer  o*  a  fair  brent  settlin'. 
An'  gin  ye'll  prig  it — ye  maun  sowp  the  swats  ! 

Gon.   My  lord,  I  think  we  waste  your  Grace's  time. 
Sir  Walter  hath  no  appetite  for  mercy. — 
Your  Grace  but  spills  your  kindness. 

K.  James.  We  tauld  ye,  mon, 
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He'd  no  be  greatfii'  for't     {To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 

We'se  gie  ye  loof,  sir. — 
Ye  may  gang  your  ain  gate  for  our  fidgin'  wi*t ! 

[The  King  and  Gondomar  move  towards  tJu  door. 
L,  Ral.  {to  tJu  King)  Stay,  stay,  my  liege  I — {To  Sir 

Walter  Raleigh)  Good  husband,  list  to  me  ! — 
{To  the  King)  O,  good  my  liege,  Sir  Walter  will  be 

patient ! — 
I  know  he  will ! — Your  Grace  will  pardon  him. 
That  he*s  so  moved. — This  long  imprisonment 
Hath  vexed  his  spirit. — {To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  O 

husband,  you'll  be  patient ! — 
Upon  my  knees,  I  will  implore  you  be  so ! 

[Kneels  to  him. 
And  pray  you,  too,  that  you'll  now  take  this  mercy  ! — 
O,  by  my  love,  and  tears,  and  all  may  move  you, 
Throw  not  away  your  life  so  lightly  from  you  ! — 
Good  husband,  if  my  love  did  ever  move  you, 
Take  you  this  offered  mercy  from  the  King ! — 
I'll  never  leave  my  prayers  till  you've  so  promised ! 
Sir  W.  Ral.  Rise  up,  I  say  !     You  shame  me  by  this 

weeping  !—  [Raises  her. 

Come,  wife,  we  must  not  quarrel  on  the  grave. 
Dry  all  your  tears,  and  keep  your  prayers  for  Heaven. — 
We  have  some  matters  left  to  talk  upon. 

L.  Ral.  Will  you  be  still  so  obdurate  to  mercy  ? — 
O  your  life's  precious,  even  though  in  bonds  ! — 
O  there,  good  husband,  you  can  pity  me  ! 
'Tis  all  that's  left  me  from  a  cruel  world  ! — 
"My  last  of  comfort ! — Let  it  not  be  taken  ! 

^/>  W,  Ral.  You  know  not  this  that  is  proposed  to 

me. 
Or  you  would  sooner  give  me  to  the  devil 
Than  pray  me  take  it 
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Z.  Ral.  But  the  King's  your  bond  : 

And  this  lord  gives  you  his  protection. — 
This  gentleman  hath  honour — sure  he  hath ! 

Sir  IV.  Ral.  Faith,  so  he  hath,  but  keeps  it  all  for 
Spain ! 
If  I  did  lose  my  patience,  and  should  call 
Lord  Gondomar  a  villain  without  shame — 
'Twould  give  him  joy.     His  present  victory 
Is  but  the  petty  triumph  of  a  boy 
That  through  the  cage's  bars  plucks  at  a  lion  ! — 
I  have  no  mind  to  give  him  belter  sport. 

L.  Ral.  Is  there  no  way  but  this  to  save  your  life? — 
( To  the  King)  My  gracious  liege,  have  yet  some  pity  for  us ! 
You  are  a  King,  and  so  should  deal  in  mercy 
More  than  men  else,  being  Heaven's  fountain  for  it ! — 
And,  good  my  liege,  you'll  hear  a  woman's  prayer. 
Remembering  'tis  a  wife  prays  for  a  husband  ! — 
My  liege,  I  know  not  yet  this  offer  rightly, 
Nor  rightly  know  what  is  my  husband's  fault ; 
But  sure  I  am  he  hath  not  in  his  life 
Dreamed  harm  against  your  Grace,  nor  any  creature, 
But  ever  spoke  and  thought  like  a  true  subject, 
Choosing  his  Country's  good  before  his  own  1 — 
And,  my  good  liege,  if  he  were  truly  wrong. 
He  hath  suffered  longer  than  most  guilty  men ! — 
Therefore  your  Grace  may  have  the  better  plea 
For  showing  mercy — and  I  do  beseech  it ! 

K.  James.  Madam,  ye  ken  na  for  the  faut  na  faulding. 
We  hac  shawn  your  husband  ae  gate  frae  the  heugh. — 
Ye  maunna  wyte  us,  gin  he'll  gang  nae  by't, 

L.  Ral.  My  lord,  I  do  entreat  you,  tell  me  plainly, 
What  truly  'tis  you  offer  to  n^  husband  ? 

Sir  W.  Ral.  I'll  tell  you  that — If  'tis  meant  seriously, 
I  am  to  sign  I've  done  a  thing  I've  thought  not ; 
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And  in  exchange  for  half  a  minute's  hurt 
Wear  out  a  life  of  most  accursed  shame, 
Compared  to  which  perdition  hath  scarce  pangs ! — 
I  am  to  drag  a  chain,  and  dance  to  it 
Before  all  Spain,  to  make  revenge  grow  merry 
In  humbling  one  that  hath  made  them  so  humble ! — 
And  if  I  have  the  heart  to  bear  all  this, 
There's  still  the  holy  torture  of  theu*  Church, 
Which  hath  made  better  men  cry  "  quit "  to  it ! — 
Wherefore,  good  wife,  you  are  no  wife  to  me. 
But  my  most  dear  and  cruel  enemy, 
If  you  would  give  me  to  this  gentle  mercy. 
Z.  Ral.  {To  the  King)  My  lord,  is  this  your  mercy  to 

my  husband  ? 
K.  James.    Madam,  we  hae   no  min'  tae  be   spier'd 

questions. 
Subjects  sud  better  ken  than  pou  wi'  Kings. — 
We  hae  tauld  your  husband  a'  whilk  we  propone  him  ; 
An*  my  lord  Gondomour  hath  gi'en  him  promise 
O'  his  protection. — 'Tis  nae  fawsont,  madam, 
Tae  hae  sic  doobts  o*  worthy  gentlemen. 

Z.  RaL  I  thank  your  Grace,  and  all  my  doubts  are 

gone  ! — 
I  am  sorry  that  I  asked  my  husband's  life ; 
For  I  was  wrong,  and  he  had  better  die, 
And  I  endure  it,  than  he  should  be  given 
Unto  such   mercy ! — (To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)    Give 

me  pardon,  husband  : 
I'll  show  repentance  by  the  heart  I'll  keep 
Till  the  last  moment  of  our  company  ! 

K,  James,  Madam,   ye  had  best  lea'e  tae  us  the 

yokin*. — 
{To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  Weel  noo,  Sir  Walter,  hae 

ye  streekit,  mon  ? 
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We  hae  the  wiss  tae  pouk  ye  frae  this  stank, 

Gin  but  ye'll  haud  a  finger, — Ye  maun  leuk  tentie. 

Ye  may  hark  the  clinkin'  o'  the  hammers  yont — 

Ye'll  ken  best  an'  tae  swither  !  \PoinU  through  Iht  ■window.: 

Sir  W.  Kai  My  liege,  I  think 

You've  told  us  all  your  will,  and  we  have  answered. — 
I  have  but  a  little  longer  left  to  live ; 
And  if  your  Grace  hath  done  with  your  commands, 
I  would  spend  that  little  by  myself  in  prayer. 

K.  James.  Ye  shall,  ye  shall,  mon !    We'se  pou  nae 
mair  wi'  ye  ! — 
{To  Gondomar)  Come  0'0't,  Lord  Gondomour!  —  By 

grace  o'  kings, 
Ye  did  persuade  us  tae  a  dafHn  wark  ! 

Gon.  I  wish  Sir  Walter  stomach  for  his  prayers ! — 
The  King,  my  master,  will  be  pleased  to  know 
His  ships  and  gold  past  stealing  ! 

Sir  JV.  Hal.  Lord  Gondomar, 

The  King  hath  said  you  deal  in  compliments. 

\Exeunl  King  James  aad  Gondomar. 
(To  Lady  Raleigh)  Come  now,  true  heart ! — One  last 

prayer  unto  Heaven, 
That  we  may  play  our  pari  like  Christians  ! 


Scene  II  —Tower  Hill. — Night:  with  a  scaffold, palings, 
etc.,  erected. 

Enter  a  Foreman,  and  company  of  Workmen,  with  torches 
and  implements. 

For.  Now,  my  tads,  be  quick  to  finish  this  business  I 
The  execution  takes  place  at  dawn — we  must  not  be 
behind  with  the  Sherifi^  or  there'll  be  Dickon,  himself,  to 
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pay. — Where's  Peter,  now  ? — The  night's  as  dark   as  a 
funeral ! 

ist  Work.  Here,  master,  ready. 

For,  Peter,  do  thou  finish  this  scaffold.  It  wants 
but  a  few  bolts  to  make  all  tight — 'twill  not  do  to  have 
an  accident  to-morrow.  The  rest  of  you  look  to  the 
hoarding.  The  Constable  hath  given  strict  orders  to 
make  them  tall  and  strong,  so  that  the  people  shall  not 
break  through  to  the  scaffold. 

2nd  Work,  Never  fear — we'll  look  to  it,  master  ! 

[Sings, 
The  night  it  was  dark 
As  the  Devil  all  stark  ! 

[They  distribute  about  their  work.  The  ist  Work- 
man works  at  the  scaffold, 
ist  J  Fork.  Well,  if  I  like  this  job,  may  I  be  hanged 
on  a  sour  crab  ! — To  cut  off  the  head  o'  the  man  as 
saved  us  fro'  them  Spanish  devils  as  would  ha'  fried  us 
in  our  own  grease  ! — Well,  Lord  knows  what's  best ;  but, 
saving  treason,  I  say  'tis  a  damnable  business,  whoever 
has  the  doing  o't ! 

Enter  Executioner. 

— Who  the  fiend  comes  now  ? 

Exe.  Use  your  two  eyes,  and  you'll  see  without  asking 
questions. 

\st  Work.  That's  pleasant ! — 'Tis  a  fair  moon,  is't 
not,  to  see  thy  like  by?  How  should  I  know  thy  top 
from  thy  tail  such  a  night  as  this  ? 

Exe.  There's  many  a  good  man  asks  no  better  sight 
of  me ;  and  so  shall  he  you  work  for  afore  time  comes 
round  to-morrow. 

\st  Work.  Lord,  now  I  know  thee  ! — Well,  I  like  thy 
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humour,  to  come  here  and  play  thy  game  afore  the  Sheriff 
wants  thee  I 

Exe.  When's  a  man  of  my  office  to  know  he's  wanted  ? 
— King  Dick  had  heads  off  afore  dinner. — There's  no 
time  to  my  trade ;  and  therein  'tis  hke  to  a  doctor's, 

\st  Work.  So  thou  art  to  cut  off  old  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  head,  art  thou  ?  I  thought  thou  hadst  given 
up  this  business  o'  thine  this  long  whiles  gone.  Where's 
the  young  chaps  to  learn,  if  thou  dost  chop  all  the 
chips  ? 

Exe.  You  thought  wrong. — Think  you  I'd  leave  old 
Sir  Walter  to  another  man's  serving  ? — By  the  Lord,  no! 
Young  men  must  learn  to  use  tools — that's  natural. 
But  not  on  old  Sir  Walter's  neck,  mark  you^that's  for 
steel  of  his  own  forge  !  He  and  I  are  nigh  the  last  of 
the  old  Queen's  stock,  and  no  hand  but  mine  shall  have 
the  sending  him  out  of  the  world ! — I  know  my  duty 
better. 

\sl  Work.  1  like  thy  pluck! — Why,  thou  must  be  nigh 
ninety  year  o'  age,  if  thou'st  seen  summer  I 

Exe.  What  matters  that?  If  I  be  ninety,  I  can  strike 
thirty  with  the  best  man  of  my  calling. — Age! — Mark 
you  this.  (Shows  his  arm.)  'Tis  not  the  number  of 
years,  but  the  temper  of  them,  that  proves  a  man's 
force. — Look  at  this  ana  I  warrant  'twill  strike  home. 
— Dost  think  I  got  it  by  praying  ? — I'll  tell  thee  a  secret 
worth  gold.  I've  drunk  no  cups  in  the  alehouse,  and 
I've  used  the  nights  for  sleeping — and  I've  lived  to  be  as 
old  as  I  am. 

\si  Work.  And  that's  not  green  willow. — Why,  thou 
dost  mind  bloody  Mary's  time,  dost  not? 

Exe.  Ay,  God  mend  her — and  what  followed  her,  like- 
wise !  Many's  the  weighty  crown,  both  their  reigns,  that's 
laid  at  my  feet  its  weightiness  I — That  fellow's  a  republican 
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of  the  right  sort.  (Points  to  the  block,)  They  call  love  a 
leveller — but  he's  a  blind  fool  to  this  !  The  block's  the 
properest  leveller  in  the  world — for  he  makes  the  light 
heads  heavier,  and  the  heavy  heads  lighter,  and  both  by 
the  same  process !  All  that  comes  here  he  makes  one 
thing  of ! — Mark  you  that. 

ist  Work,  I  mark  one  thing :  thou  hast  as  pleasant  a 
conceit  o'  this  office  o'  thine — as  if  'twas  some  other 
office. 

Exe,  And  why  not,  in  God's  name  ?  'Tis  an  honourable 
office  in  the  State,  and  next  to  the  Crown  itself.  The 
King  makes  men,  and  I  unmake  them — and  which  is  the 
quickest  workman  ?  Tis  a  thankful  office,  too ;  for,  mark 
you,  'tis  often  as  grateful  a  thing  to  help  men  out  of  the 
world  as  to  let  them  into  it — and  as  much  thanks  come 
of  it 

\st  Work,  Well,  so  long  as  thou  lik'st  it — every  man  to 
his  trade. 

Exe.  Your  trade's  to  spoil  trees,  and  mine's  to  spoil 
men — I  like  my  office  best.  When  stout  Kent  Wyatt  came 
here,  he  called  me  a  king ! — There's  many  men  joke  on 
the  scaffold. — "  Friend,"  says  he — ^just  when  he  goes  to 
lay  his  neck  on  this  block — **  thou  mayst  look  proudly, 
friend,  for  thou'rt  king  with  the  best  of  them  ! "  And 
for  what  dost  think  he  called  me  king  ? — For  this  matter, 
only :  because  all  men  that  come  here  kneel  as  low  to  me 
as  ever  they've  done  to  the  King — and  by  the  lord  Peter, 
there's  not  much  to  choose  in  the  way  we  both  serves 
them! 

\st  Work,  I  suppose  thou  seest  many  sorts  o'  manners 
in  thy  guests  as  dine  off  thy  table  here  ? 

Exe.  As  many  kinds  as  cuts. — Some  behaves  well,  and 
some  as  ill  as  sheep  at  a  slaughter.  Some  takes  it  sullen- 
like,  speaking  nothing  either  for  pity  or  pleasure :  some 
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dares  the  devil,  and  chews  it :  others  dare  nothing  and 
fear  nothing — that's  your  true  brave  man  :  others  are  as 
good  as  dead  afore  the  axe  strikes  them :  and  there's 
some  has  to  be  dragged  up,  fighting,  and  begging  a 
minute's  grace  for  a  reprieve  which  won't  come — but, 
take  one  and  all,  there's  none  of  them  likes  the  banquet 
ist  Work.  I  suppose  thou'st  cut  more  heads  off  than 
any  man  o'  thy  trade  in  England  ? 

Exe.  Ay,  like  enough — all  sorts  and  siies,  colour  and 
collar. — And,  Lord!  for  what  matter? — The  turn  of  a 
weather-cock  blew  them  here !  Matty's  the  one  goes  to 
bed  a  good  subject,  that  wakes  in  the  morn  a  bad  one  I 
I've  seen  many  a.  man  kiss  the  earth  afore  his  time  for 
not  so  much  treason  as  would  blow  up  a  spider's  net ! — 
But  it  takes  clever  wits  to  smell  treason, 

\st  Work.  That's  true  !— Well,  Lord  help  all  the  blood 
thou'st  spilt  in  thy  time ! 

Exe.  I've  seen  some  matters ! — Many's  the  good 
Protestant,  and  good  Catholic,  too,  that's  made  this 
journey  for  thinking  opposite  things. — When  they  came 
here,  mark  you,  'twas  no  matter  for  their  creeds. — All's 
meat  to  that  fellow's  stomach  ! 

ist  Work.  God  mend  'em  all  in  Heaven ! — Tis  an  ill 
turn  to  come  under  thy  handling  ! 

Exf.  Lord,  I've  seen  things  ! — I've  seen  many  a  pretty 
head  mn  like  a  football  on  this  little  playground  ! 

jst  Work,  I  mind  tell  o'  poor  lady  Jane's  death  i'  this 
very  place; — Twas  a  damn'd  thing  to  cut  so  pretty  a 
head  off  I 

Exe.  A  sweet  morsel,  God  help  her ! — She  made  my 
eyes  water ;  I  owe  her  a  grudge  for  that — But  I  was 
young  then.     God  help  her  in  Heaven! — though  her 
business  nigh  lost  me  my  office. 
ist  Work.  Why  now,  how  fell  that? 
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jEx^.  Out  of  pity. — Lord,  to  hear  her  pray !  I'm  rough 
at  church  matters — but,  Lord,  to  hear  her  pray !  And  the 
kind  way  she  took  to  it  I — "  Sir,"  she  said,  as  sweet  as  if 
asking  a  favour,  "  which  way  shall  my  head  lay  ?  " — "  In 
Christ's  name,  madam,"  says  I,  **  give  me  grace  for  this 
business — I'm  only  a  poor  servant ! " — "  'Tis  no  afiair  of 
yours,''  says  she,  smiling  like  an  angel — "  I  don't  blame 
you." — I  tell  you,  I  could  scarce  see  to  strike  fairly ; 
though  I  made  her  passage  as  easy  as  my  art  could  do  it ! 

ij/  IVork,  Twas  bloody  cruel  work,  that  o'  lady  Jane  ! 
— But  I  mark  'tis  getting  nigh  the  dawn :  we  shall  soon 
see  to  work  without  torches. 

£xe.  This  axe  shall,  for  there's  little  left  for  thy  tools — 
what's  to  follow  lies  'twixt  me  and  the  diggers.  There's 
an  end  now  to  planing  ! 

15"/  JP^orA'.  What's  brought  old  Sir  Walter  to  this  pass, 
think  you  ? 

jEx€.  That  passes  guessing,  at  least  with  poor  folk. — 
For  not  playing  a  fool's  tune  to  a  fool ;  for  not  thinking 
asses  wise  men ;  for  not  loving  Spain  better  than 
England,  and  King  James  than  the  late  Queen ;  and  for 
bringing  over  a  weed  that  blows  sorrow  up  the  chimney — 
which  the  King  likes  not,  neither.  That's  what  the  poor 
folk  say,  mark  you — I  think  nothing. 

15/  JVorL  He's  a  fine  man,  this  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

£xe.  He's  counted  the  finest  man  in  England — and 
that's  the  world.  I  warrant  he'll  die  like  a  man,  for  all 
he's  old  and  shook  with  the  agues. 

isf  Work.  'Tis  a  bitter  cold  morn  for  the  business  ! — 
Look  !  here  they  come  ! — All  the  town  following  'em  ! — 
And  yond's  Sir  Walter  walking  i'  the  middle,  as  proud  as 
'twas  a  victory  ! 

Exe.  Ay,  pale  and  proud  as  he  looked  the  morn  he 
went  to  fight  the  Spaniards,  that  time  they  thought  to 
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take  our  island — but  didn't.  Lord,  how  time's  changed  ! 
And  the  man  that's  got  to  die  had  the  best  hand  in 
stopping  them ! 

isf  Work.  Here  comes  that  foreign  lord  folk  say  helped 
to  bring  this  about  'Tis  said,  but  for  him  our  King  had 
ne'er  been  minded  to'L 

Exe.  That's  his  Spanish  excellence,  Gondomar! — 
Mark  you,  he's  come  here  to  see  old  Sir  Walter  out  of 
the  world. 

\sl  Work.  That's  Hke  a  damn'd  foreigner ! — What  the 
plague's  he  got  to  meddle  m'th  English  folk  for  ? 

Exe.  I've  no  stomach  for  this  business. — If  'twere  the 
Count's  affair,  now,  I  could  do  it  comfortable !  I  have  not 
felt  so  sad  over  a  job  since  poor  lady  Jane's  matter  ;  but 
I  was  a  boy  then,  helping  my  father  that  was  afore  me. — 
Well,  Lord  set  all  things  straight ! — I  must  go  look  to  my 
tools. 

\Mounts  the  scaffold,  and  puis  on  his  mask :  also 
arranges  the  axe,  eU. 

Enter /AeShmS,  Gondomar,  and  a  company  o/'Soldiers, — 
Also  a  Crowd,  who  press  near  to  them. 

Sluriffilo  the  Crowd).  Keep  back,  my  lads !— 'Tis  the 
Constable's  order  that  ye  come  not  within  the  pales. — 
Bear  back  kindly,  now! — Let's  have  no  more  blood-letting 
this  morning  than  what  must ! 

ist  Man.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Sheriff! — We  don't  want  no 
blood-letting  at  all ! 

2  lid  Mail.  What  we  wants  to  know  is  what  the  devil 
stout  old  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  got  to  lose  his  'ead  for  this 
morning  ! 

^rd  Man.  Ay,  that's  what  we're  come  to  know ! 

4//(  Man.  And  means  to  know,  too,  afore  we  sees  it 
done  I 
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Gon.  Tell  them,  Signer  Sheriff,  it  was  for  plotting  to 
kill  their  King. 

1st  Man.  'Tis  a  damn'd  lie,  that ;  and  I'd  like  to  break 
thy  ugly  jaw  which  spake  it  ! 

2nd  Man.  'Tis  the  foreign  papist,  hisself,  as  brought 
good  Sir  Walter  to  this  trouble  ! 

^rd  Man.  Let's  give  him  quits  for't ! — Let's  give  him  a 
taste  o'  English  clubs  ! 

A  number.  Clubs,  clubs  to  the  rescue  1 

\They  rush  forjvard. 

Sheriff.  Keep  back,  keep  back  there,  lads  !  or  ye'll  have 
some  mischief  done  to  ye  ! — (To  Gondomar)  My  lord, 
be  advised,  and  leave  this  place,  or  some  ill  will  come 
of  it 

Gon.  Let  (hem  bark,  Signer  Sheiiff. — I  tell  you,  I  care 
not  a  feather  for  a  thousand  such  dogs  ! 

isl  Man.  I  would  I  had  my  doy's  teeth  in  thee  ! — Take 

that,  thou  !  and  be  curst  for  thy  damn'd  Spanish  manners  ! 

\Strikes  at  him  across  the  pales. 

ind  Man.  And  that !  and  be  damn'd  for  a  low  foreign 
papist  which  thou  art !  \Strikes  at  htm. 

yd  Man.  And  that !  and  I'll  damn  thee  for  stout  old 
Sir  \Valtcr's  sake  !  \They  all  strike  at  Gondomar. 

Gon.  Holy  Cross !  but  I'll  teach  these  rags  to  know 
gentlemen  I  \praws  his  sicorJ. 

Sheriff.  My  lord,  if  you  arc  wise,  put  up  your  sword, 
and  leave  this  place. — You  may  escape  by  the  back  of 
the  scaffold,  there. — If  the  crowd  try  a  rescue,  we  arc  too 
few  to  stop  them,  and  the  execution  is  like  to  be  spoiled. 

Gon.  Well,  for  that  reason  you  shall  advise  mc. — But 
remember,  signor,  his  Majesty  will  hold  you  responsible 
for  the  executioiL 

Sheriff.  I  am  not  responsible  to  your  lordship  for  any 
of  my  orders. — I  wish  your  lordship  a  good  morning. 

[Exit  Gondomar. 
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Enter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  wUh  a  Guard. 
.S»  W.  Jiai.  Well,  here's  a  goodly  finish,  master 
Sheriff! 
And  yet,  what  matters  how  a  man  should  hnish, 
Seeing  an  end  must  come  ? — Yet  to  reach  this 
How  many  scatheful  batties  have  I  missed 
Which  would  have  fitted  my  ambition  well ! — 
Pardon  an  old  man's  wasting  of  the  minutes. 
This  place  reminds  me  of  the  steps  I've  climbed. 
And  minds  me,  too,  how  I  have  slipped  my  time. — 
My  fellows  all  are  dead- — -This  place  and  matter 
Will  set  me  thinlting  of  the  world  that's  been. — 
Sir,  give  me  patience,  I  must  think  a  little. 
Tis  different  from  the  sunny  days  of  youth, 
When  once  I  laid  my  cloak  before  my  Queen  ! — 
My  time  hath  slipped ! — One  instant's  patience  more. 
(To  the  CrowdJ  Good  fHends,  I'd  say  a  word  before  I 

leave  you. 
And  when  'tis  said.  111  cry — God  bless  our  King ! 
I'd  have  you  know  I  die  for  England's  part, 
And  for  contending  with  our  Spanish  foes. 
And  for  defending  of  our  English  faith. — 
Well,  keep  that  fresh  when  I  am  gone. — {To  the  Execu- 
tioner) Come,  friend, 
This  waiting  chills  thee.     {Mtmntt  the  seaffold.) — Let  mc 
feel  thy  axe. 
[Feeii  the  axe :  the  Esecntioner  offers,  to  prevent  him. 
Dost  think  I  am  afraid  ? — {To  the  Sheriff)  Good  master 

Sheriff, 
This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  all  humours  cures. — 
(To  Executioner)  Say  when  thou'rt  ready,  friend  P 

Exe.  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Which  side  of  the  block  youll  lie  i 
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KING  JAMES  I. 


[Act  IV. 


Sir  IV.  RaL  What  matter  is't. 

If  the  heart's  right,  which  side  the  head  doth  lie  ? — 
Come,  here's  my  neck. — I'll  say  a  prayer  to  God, 
And  when  I  lift  my  finger,  you  shall  strike. 

\Lays  his  head  on  the  block. 


THE    END. 
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Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5/.     Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  u.  dd.  j 

paper  covers,  u. 
Social  Problems.     Fourth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  ^s.     Cheap 

Edition,  papei  covers,  li. ;  clolli,  11.  &/. 
CIt-BERT,  ^/ri.  —  Autobiography,    and    other    Memorials. 

Edited    by  Josiah   Gjlcekt.      Fifih   Edition.      Crown  Svo, 

71.  &/. 
GILLMORE,  Pariir.— Hays  and  Nights  by  the  Desert.     Illus- 
trated.   Demy  Svo,  lOr.  6d. 
CLANVILL,  >jf/A.— Scepsis  Scientidca;  or,  ConfesI  Ignorance, 

the  Way  to  Science  ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatidng 

and  Confident  Opinion.    Edited,   with   Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Owbk.     Ekevir  Svo,  printed  on  liand-made  paper,  6». 
CLASS,   If.  ^.— The  Story  of  the   Psalters.      A  History  of  the 

Metrical  Versioiu  from  1549  to  1SS5.     Crown  Svo,  j/. 
Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.     Edited  by  the  Rev,  H.  Peim 

-Smith   and   others.      Second  and   Cheaper  Edition.     Medium 

8vo,  It.  6d. 
CLOySR,  E;  M.A.—Exempia  Latina.     A  First  Construing  Book, 

with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysi* 

of  Sentences.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  ii. 
GQODCHILD,Jehtt  A.     Chats  at  St.  Ampello.     Croivn  Svo.     S*- 
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GOODENOUGH^  CMitnodon  J,  (7.— Memoir  of,  with  Bxtnds  fron 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  \xj  his  Widow.  With  Sted 
Engraved  Portrait.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo^  5/. 

GORDON^  Major-Gtneral  C.  (7.— His  Journals  at  Kartoum. 
Printed  from  the  original  MS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  bf 
A.  Egmont  Hake.  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  30  Illustrations. 
Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  21/.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  X  voL«  6f. 

Gordon's  (General)  Last  Journal.  A  Facsimile  of  the  last 
Journal  received  in  England  from  General  Gordon.  R^no- 
duced  by  Photo-lithography.    Imperial  4to,  ;f  3  31. 

Events  in  his  Life.  From  the  Day  of  his  Birth  to  the  Day  of 
his  Death.  By  Sir  H.  W.  Gordon.  With  Maps  and  lUus- 
trations.    Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  fs,  td, 

GOSSEf  Edmund,  SwenlBBnXli  Century  Studies.  A  Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  English  Poetry.     Demy  8vo,  lox.  6d. 

GOC/GJf.E.—The  Bible  True  from  the  Beginning*  VoL  L 
Demy  8vo,  161/. 

GOULD,  R€v,  S.  Baring,  ^.^.^Germaiiy,  PreseDt  and  Past. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  7x.  6d. 

GOWAN^  Major  Walter  E,--A,  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 
(i6th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  ol 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.    Demy  8vo,  6s, 

GOWER9  Lord  Ronald,  tiAr^  Reminiscences.  Miniature  Edition, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  lor.  6d> 

Bric-k-Brac.  Being  some  Photoprints  illustrating  art  objects  at 
Gower  Lodge,  Windsor.  With  desciiptions.  Super  royal  8ro. 
15/.;  extra  binding,  21s, 

Last  Days  of  Mary  Antoinette.  An  Historical  Sketch. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.     Fcap.  4to,  lor.  dd. 

Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama*  18S3- 
1884.     Fcap.  8vo,  zs,  6d. 

GRAHAM,  William,  M,A.^The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

The  Social  Problem,  in  its  Kconomic,  Moral,  and 
Political  Aspects.    Demy8vo,  14/. 

CRIMLEY,  Rev,  H,  N,,  ^.i^.— Tremadoc  Sermons,  cliiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6r. 

The  Temple  of  Humanity,  and  other  SermonSi     Crown  Svo, 

GURNEY,  Al/rtd.'^-OuT  Catholic  Inheritance  in  thm  Larger 
Hope.    Crown  8vo,  is,  6d, 

Wagner's  Parsifal.    A  Study.    Fcap.  8vo,  ix.  6d. 
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Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co^s  Publications,        ii 

ffADDON,  Caroline,-— The  Larger  Ufe,  Studies  In  Hinton's 
Kthics.    Crown  8vo,  5j. 

HAECKEL^  Prof,  Ernsf.—'The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals,  a  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  32/. 

The  History  of  the  Kvolution  of  Man.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    2  vols.     Post  8vo,  321. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  Svo,  7/.  6(i. 

Freedom  In  Science  and  Teaching*  With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  Svo,  $s, 

Hamilton,  Memoirs  of  Arthur,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge.    Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Handbook  of  Home  Rule,  being  Articles  on  the  Irish  Question  by 
Various  "Writers.  Edited  by  James  Bryce,  M.P.  Second 
Edition.^ Crown  Svo,  is,  sewed,  or  u,  6d,  cloth. 

HAlVEIS,  Rev,  H.  R.,  Af.A.^Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pain^erism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The  Sabbath.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  51. 

Arroivs  In  the  Air.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5/. 

Speech  in  Season.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  $s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  ^, 

XJnsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo» 

HA  WTHORNE^  NathanUl^'SNlOT^iA.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  Svo,  71.  td,  each  volume. 

HEIDENffAJNy  Rudolph,  il/.Z).— Hypnotism,  or  Animal  Mag- 
netism. With  Preface  by  G.  J.  Romanes.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  Svo,  21.  6d, 

HENDRIKS,  Dom  Lawrence,^T)iQ  London  Charterhouse :  its 
Monks  and  its  Martyrs.     Illustrated.    Demy  Svo,  14/. 

HINTON,  7.— Life  and  Letters.  With  an  Introduction  bv  Sir  W. 
W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  6.  Jeens. 
Sucth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Sf.  dd. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  late  James  Hinton.  Edited  by  Caroline  Haddon.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5j. 

The  Law  Breaker,  and  The  Coming  of  the  Law. 
Edited  by  Margaret  Hinton.    Crown  Svo,  6x. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  ix. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Greek  text,  with  a  Translation  by  J.  G.  Cordery. 
2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  24J. 
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HOOPER^  ^orv.—LitUe  Dinners :  Ho'sir  to  Serve  thexn  ivitb 
Klegance  and  Economy.  Twenty-first  .Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s,(id, 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion« 
and  Children.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2J.  td, 

Kvery-day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  21.  6^. 

HOPKINS,  Emce,-''SfIoT\L  amongst  Working  Men.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y,  6d, 

ttORNADAY,  W,  r.— Two  Years  in  a  Jungle.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  2ix.  \ 

HOSPITAUER,  -E.— The  Modern  Applications  of  Klectricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  2  vols. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  many  additions  and  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  2$/. 

lIOWARDy  Robert,  M,A,— The  Church  of  England  and  other 
Religious  Communions.  A  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Claphanu    Crown  8vo,  Js,  6d, 

HYNDMANy  H.  A/.—The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 
England.     Large  crown  8vo,  Ss,  6d, 

IDDESLElGHy  Earl  of.-^The  Pleasures,  Dangers,  and  Uses 
of  Desultory  Reading.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IM  THURN",  Everard  /^— Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.    With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

JEA^FFRESON,  Herbert  IL—The  Divine  Unity  and  Trinity. 
Demy  8vo,  I2j. 

JENKINS,  E„  and  RAYMOND,  7.— The  Architect's  I^gal 
Handbook.     Fourth  Edition,  revised.   ^ Crown  8vo,  dr. 

JENKINS,  Rev,  Catum  R.  C— Heraldry.   English  and  Foreign. 

With  a  Dictionary  of  Heraldic  Terms  and  156  Illustrations. 
Small  crown  8vo,  31.  6d, 

Jerome,  St.,  Life.    By  M.  J.  Martin.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JOEL^  L.'—Pl  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  L^al 
Terms;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.     Demy  Svo,  12s, 
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JOHNSTON,  H.  N,,  /•.Z5'.— The  Kllima-njaro  ExpediUon. 
A  Record  of  Scientific  Exploration  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  a  General  Description  of  the  Natural  History,  Languages, 
and  Commerce  of  the  Kiuma-njaro  District.  With  6  Maps,  and 
over  80  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo,  2is, 

KAUFAIANN,  Rev,  M.,  Af.^^.— Socialism  its  Nature,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo,  7/.  6d, 

Utopias ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  5!f. 

Christian  Socialism.    Crown  8vo,  4r.  6ci, 

KA  y,  David,  /*.^.(7..S'.»Kducatlon  and  Kducators.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d, 

Memory :  tvhat  it  is  and  how  to  improve  it.  Crown 
8vo,  dr. 

KA  y,  Joseph,— ¥vQQ  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5/. 

*^*  Also  a  cheaper  edition,  without  the  Appendix,  but  with  a  Review 
of  Recent  Changes  in  the  Land  Laws  of  England,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C,  M.P.  Goth,  is,  M, ;  paner 
covers,  is, 

KELKE,  W.  H,  H,—Kti  Kpitome  of  English  Grammar  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation 
Course  and  Similar  E^caminations.    Crown  8vo,  41.  dd, 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  <J.— Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s, ;  vellum,  Js,  6d,  The 
Red  Line  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s,  6d,  The  Cabinet 
Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is,  ;  cloth  boards,  is,  6d,  The 
Miniature  Edition,  cloth  limp,  32mo,  is, ;  or  with  red  lines,  i/.  6<^ 

*4*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

Kotes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Scenes  in  which  his  Life  was 
spent.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Cruise,  M.D. 
Demy  Svo,  I2s, 

KENDALL,  //enry,—The  Kinship  of  Men.  An  argument  from 
Pedigrees,  or  Genealogy  viewed  as  a  Science.  With  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo,  ^s, 

KENNARD,  Rev.  R,  ^,— A  Manual  of  Confirmation.  i8mo. 
Sewed,  yi, ;  cloth,  is,  \ 

KIDD,  Joseph,  M.D, — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics ;  or,  the  Science 
and  AjTt  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6f. 

KINGSFORD,  Anna,  Af.Z?.— The  Perfect  W^ay  in  Diet  A 
Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.    Third  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  %s. 
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KWGSLEY,  ChMTlis^  M^.^ljeXters  and  Memories  of  his  I4fa. 
.   Edited  by  his  Wife.    With  two  Steel  Engmved  Portnuts»  and 
Vignettes  on  Wood.    Sixteenth  Cabinet  Edition,   9^^    Crown 
8vo,  iSf. 

^0*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 

Svo,  6s, 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Haruson.    Tliird  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  7^.  6^. 

True  ^Words    for    Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Libraries.     Sixteenth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  zr.  6d, 

KNOX^  Alexander  ^.— The  New  Playground  ;  or.  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  dr. 

X«amartlne,"Alphonse  de,  Life.  By  Lady  Marga&kt  Domvile. 
Large  crown  8vo,  *J5,  dd, 

X«ai>d  Concentration  and  Irresponsibility  of  Political  Po^eirer, 
as  causing  the  Anomaly  of  a  Widespread  State  of  Want  by  the 
Side  of  the  Vast  Supplies  of  Nature.    Crown  Svo,  51. 

^ANI)ON't7osefh,'^cYiOo\  Management ;  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Disapline,  Seventh 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

LANG,  Andrew, — Lost  Leaders.    Crown  8vo,  5j. 

LAURIE,  S,  5".— The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Univer- 
sities.   With  a  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Education.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

LEFEVRE,  \Right  Hon,  G.  .Waw.— Peel  and  O'Connell.  Demy 
8vo«  lOr.  dd. 

Incidents  of  Coercion.     A  Journal  of  visits  to  Ireland.     Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  is,  6d, ;  paper  covers,  ij. 

Letters  from  an  Unknoivn  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  "  Charles 
Lowder."  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleaver.  Fcap. 
8vo,  is, 

III^LIE,  Arthur,  M,R,A,S.— The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  i83i.  With 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Buddhism  in  Christendom  ;  or,  Jesus  the  Esseae.     With 

Illustrations,     Demy  8vo,  i$s, 

LITTLE,  E,  -^.  —  Log-Book  Notes    through  Life.      Obion*'. 

Illustrated.     6j.  **' 

LQCHER,  CarL^P^TX  Explanation  of  Organ  Stops,  with  Hints 

for  EiTectlvc  Combinations.     Demy  8vo,  5;. 

lONGfELLOW,  IL  }Vadsworth,-^lAie.  By  his  Brother,  Samuel 
Longfellow.  Wi^  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  3  vols.  Demy 
8vo,  42/, 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.'s  Publications. 


Xhiitictli  EditioD,     Small  crown  Svot  3i.  ( 
George  Kltot :  Thoughts  upon  her  Life,  her  BoolUi  and 
HeneU.    Secuiid  Editton.    Snwll  crown  Svo,  u,  6d, 


LOWDER,  Ciarlti.—A  Biography,  By  the  Anthor  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
TnetfUi  Edition.     Crown Svo.     With  PortisiL     y.  6d. 

LGcKES,  Sva  C,  E, — Lectures  on  General  Nursing,  delivered  to 
the  Frobationera  of  the  London  Hospital  Tnuniiif  School  for 
Nuna.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Sto,  ».  6J. 

[.YTTON^,  Edward  Bulwtr,  Znn/.— Life,  Letters  and  XJUrary 
Remains.  Bv  his  Son,  the  Eakl  or  Lytton,  With  Fortnitt, 
niDatrBtions  uid  Facsimiles.     Demy  Svo.    Vols.  I.  and  IL,  321. 

MACfllAVELU,  Niaaa.  —  lAtit  and  TlmM.     By  Prof.  ViLumi. 
Translated  by  Linda  V1LI.AKI.     4  Tob.     La^  poit  8?o,  48;. 
Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Tltuf  Llvlus,   Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  NiHIAN  HtLL  Thomson,  M.A.    Large 


MACNEILL,  7.    G.    Siv^.—Hov   the  Union    waa   carried. 

CiowQ  Svo,  cloth,  II.  6d, ;  papei  coven,  it, 
^,f(7^£^.S',Zai^.— About  the  Jews  since  Biblo  Times.   FromtM 

Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  ciown  Svo,  6j, 
MAGNUS,  Sir  FiiUfi.—laduatrlal  Education.     Crown  870,  61. 
Malntenon,  Madame  de.     By  Emily  Bowles.     With  Portrait, 

Locge  crown  Svo,  7j.  6d, 
Many  Voices.    A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 

Christendom   from   the  First  to  Ihe  Sixteenth  Century.    With 

Biographical  Sketches.     Croivn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  red  ed^  61. 
MARKHAM,  Capt.  Albert  Hastings,  R.{f.—Th»  Great  Froioa  S«a  I 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Altrt  during  Ihe  Arctic 

Expedition  of  1S7J-6.    With  6  full-p^  Illustrations,  3  Maps, 

and  27  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  or. 
MARTIliEAU,    CA^rMJIr.— QuUloa   Lessons  on   Mora]*.    Small 

crown  Svo,  3/,  bd. 
MASON,  Charlailt  ^/.— Home  Education  \  a  Course  of  Leisures  Id 

Ladies.     Crown  Svo,  31,  dd. 
MASSBY.    G*raU.~Th.»    Secret    Drama    of    Shahapeare's 

Sonnets.    4to.     ii/.  id. 
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Matter  and  Energy :  An  Examination  of  the  Fundamental  Concep- 
ceptions  of  Physical  Force.     By  B.  L.  L.     Small  crown  8vo,  21. 

MATUCE^  H.  Ogram,    A  Wanderer.    Crown  8vo,  5j. 

MAUDSLEY,  If.,  Af,D.— Body  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
ceming  Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.    8vo,  12s, 

Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s, 

McGRATHt  7<rn7i«.— Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

McKINNEYy  S,  B.  (7. —Science  and  Art  of  Religion.  Crown 
Svo,  &r.  dd, 

MILLER^  Edward,— TYi^  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 

or.  The  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large 
post  Svo,  1 5 J. 

MILLS,  Herbert,— V*o\eTiY  and  the  State  ;  or,  Work  for  the  Un- 
employed. An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Extent  of  Enforced 
Idleness,  with  a  Statement  of  a  Remedy.  Crown  Svo,  dr*  Cheap 
Edition,  fimp  cloth,  is.  6d, ;  paper  covers,  is, 

MINTOJSr,  Rev.  />•«««>.— Capital  and  Wages.    Svo,  15/. 

Mitchel,  John,  Life.  By  William  Dillon.  2  vols.  Svo.  With 
Portrait.     21  s. 

MITCHELL,  Lucy  M,—K  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  6  Plates  in  Phototype.  Super- 
royal  Svo,  42J. 

MIVART,  St,  George,— On  Truth.     Demy  Svo,  i6j. 

MOCKLER,  E, — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 

it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap.  Svo,  $5, 

IVOIILt  Julius  and  iT/ary.— Letters  and  Recollections  of.  By 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  With  Portraits  and  Two  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  1 5 J. 

MOLESIVORTH,  Rev,  IV.  Aassau,  J/.^.— History  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland  from  1660.     Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  dd, 

MOORE,  Aubrey  Z.— Science  and  the  Faith  :  Essays  on  Apologetic 
Subjects.     Crown  Svo,  dr. 

MORELL,y.  ^.—Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s,  (hL 

MORISOaV,  7.  Cotter,— The  Service  of  Man  :  an  Essay  towards  the 
Religion  of  the  Future.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

MORRIS,  Couvertieur,  U,S,  Minister  to  Frame,— J^iSLry  and  Letters. 
2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  30;, 
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MORSE,  E,  S.t  /%./>.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

My  Lawyer  :  A  Concise  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  England.  By  a 
Barrister-at-Law.    Crown  8vo,  dr.  6d, 

Natural  History.  "  Riverside  "  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  S.  KiNGSLEY. 
6  vols.    4to.     2200  Illustrations.     £6  6s. 

NELSON,  y,  H,,  M.A.—A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientiflc  Study 
of  the  HindQ  Laiv.    Demy  8vo,  9^. 

Indian  Usage  and  Judge-made  Law^  in  Madras.    Demy 

8vO,   I2J. 

NEVILL,  /^~The  Service  of  God.    Small  410,  31.  6r/. 

NEWMAN,  Cari/i>ffl/.— Characteristics  from  the  'Writings  of. 
Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the 
Author's  personal  Approval.  Eighth  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

♦^*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 

be  had,  2s.  6d, 

NEWMAN,  Francis  Pyi/ZtaM.— "Essays  on  Diet.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

Miscellanies.     Vol.  II.     Essays,  Tracts,  and  Addresses,  Moral 
and  Religious.     Demy  8vo,  I2r. 

Reminiscences  of  Two  Exiles  and  Two  Wars.     Crown 
8vo,  y,  6d, 

New  Social  Teachings.     By  Politicus.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G,S,,  /^-^. (?..$•.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

NOEL,  Tht  Hon,  A*fl</<f«. —Essays  on  Poetry  and  Poets.    Demy 

8vO,   I2J. 

NOPS,  Marianne, — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo,  2f.  6d, 

Nuces :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo,  each  \s, 
**•  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  y, 

GATES,  Frank,  F.E.G.S.-^^a.taheie  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Gates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  21s, 

O'BRIEN,  Rn  ^orrv.— Irish  Wrongs  and  English  RemedieSi 
with  other  Bisa]r8.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

OLIVER,  Robert,— ^nnolic^  Analogies.  A  Talk  on  the  Irish 
Question,    Crown  8vo,  y,  6eU 
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CMEARA^  ^cuhken.— Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to 
the  Sick.     Small  crown  8vo,  51. 

One  and  a  Half  in  Norw^ay.  A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer.  By 
Either  and  Both.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  $d, 

OTTLEYy  //.  BicJixrsMh.'-The  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  £dition. 
CrouTi  8vo,  3J.  6cf, 

Our  Priests  and  their  Tithes.    By  a  Priest  of  the  Province  of 

Canterbury.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

Our  Public  Schools— Eton,  Harrow,  ^Winchester,  Rugby, 
Westminster,     Marlborough,     The     Charterhouse. 

Crown  8vo,  6s, 

OWEN^  F,  J/.— Across  the  Hills.    Small  crown  8vo,  u.  6d. 

PALMER,  the  late  PVt7/iaw, —'Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  In 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6k, 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  North  cote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brownlow,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Plates,  folio,  42s,,  or  with 
Plain  Plates,  folio,  25J. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js,  6d,  each  volume. 

Sartor  Resartus.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.    2  vols. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W.   Pollard. 

2  vols. 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Selected  and 
edited,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lank-Poole. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Kater. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew^,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Jonatlxan  Sivift. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Stanley  L.ane-I\x>le  am! 
Portrait. 

English  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.     Edited    by  Edmund 

GOSSE. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.  Edited  bt 
Ernest  Myers.  ' 
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Parchment  'lAiitxrY—<ontinutd. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.    Transtolcd  by  Ibe  Rev.  Canon  T.  K, 

Cheyhe,  M.A.,  D.D. 
The  Vicar  of  'WakeHeld.     Wilb  Ticface  and  Notes  by  AusTiH 

DOBSON. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Ckawford. 

English  Lyri(;s. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Ullton.    Edited  by  Mask  Pattisoh. 

Witb  Portrait  afta  Vertue. 
French  Lyrics.    Selected  and  Aanotated  by  Georgb  Saikts- 

Buav.    With  a  Miniatuie  Frontispiece  designed  and  etcbed  by 

H.  G.  Gliodoni. 
Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.    Witb  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobsok, 

and  an  Etcbed  Portrait  from  an   unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 

Godfrey  Kneller. 
Select  letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    Edited,  with  an 

lotroduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 
The  Christian  Tear.    Thoughts  in  Vene  for  the  Sundays  and 

Holy  Days  (hioughout  the  Year.     With  Miniatuie  Portrait  of  the 

Rev.  J.  Keble,  a^er  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A, 
Shakspere's  "Works.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volamts. 
Elshteenth  Century  Elssays.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 

DOBSON.     With  a  Miniatuie  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldccott. 
Q.  Horatl  Flaccl  Opera.    Edited  by  F.  A,  Cornish,  Assistant 

Mastei  at  Eton.     With  a  Frontispiece  altei  a  design  by  L.  Alma 

Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.    With  an  Essay  on  bis  Poelry  by 

Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  IJnley  Sambourne, 
Shakspere's  Sonnets.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.     With  a 

Frontispiece  etcbed   by  Leopold  lowenstam,   after  the   Death 

Mask. 
English   Odes.     Selecled  by  Edmund  Gosse.    With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycrolt,  A.K.A. 
Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  Thomas  \  Kbmfis.     A 

revised  Translation,    With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 

Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 
Poems  1  Selected  from  Pb>CY  BvssitE  Smellry.     Dedicated  to 

Lad}'  Shelley.     With  k  Preface  by  Richabd  Gakhett  and  a 

Mimatuic  Frontispiece. 
PARSLOE,    Jew/*.— Our    Railways.       Sketches,    Historical    and 

Descnptivc.     With  Practical  Infoniution  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 

etc.,  and  a  Chaptsr  on  Railway  Reform.     Crono  8m>,  6r. 
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PASCAL^  Blaist.—TYie  Thoughts  of.  Transkted  from  the  Text  of 
Auguste  Molinier,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Large  crown  Sto,  with 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment  aDti<iaey  or 
cloth,  I2J. ;  vellum,  15/.    New  Edition.     Crown  8to,  6s, 

PATON^  \V,  ^.— Down  the  Islands.  A  Voyage  to  the  Caribbees. 
With  Illustration.     Medium  8vo,  i6u. 

PAUL,  C.  AVfaif.— Biographical  Sketches.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo^  7/.  6^ 

PEARSON,  Rev,  5.— Week-day  Living.    A  Book  for  Young  Men 

and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y. 

PENRJCE,  Afajor  y.'-PLTablc  and  English  Dictionary  of  the 
Koran.    4to,  21s, 

PESCHEL,  Dr,  0/rar.— The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown 
8vo,  9J. 

PIDGEON,  /?.— An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long,  o^  to  o®.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  yj.  6d, 

Old  World  Questions  and  New^  World  Answers.   Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  7j.  6d, 

Plain  Thoughts  for  Men.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  Forester's 
Hall,  Clerkcnwell,  during  the  London  Mission,  1884.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  Cu/ ;  paper  covers,  is. 

PLOIVRIGIIT.  C.  /?.— The  British  Uredineae  and  Ustilagineae. 
With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  \2s, 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bellamy,  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Economy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  5/. 

Prigment,  The.  "The  Life  of  a  Prig,"  "Prig's  Bede,"  "How  to 
Make  a  Saint,'*  **The  Churgress."    In  1  voL    Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Prig's  Bede  ;  the  Venerable  Bede,  Expurgated,  Expounded,  and  Ex- 
posed.    By  "The  Prig."    Second  Edition.     Fcap,  Svo,  3/.  6«/, 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  {Old  Testament  Serifs.)  Edited  by  the 
Kev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  H,  D.  M. 
S PENCE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof,  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W, 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S,; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  CoT^ 
TERiLL,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Ninth  Editioa. 
I  vol.,  i^x. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The — tantmued. 

Exodus.  Bf  the  Rev.  Cnnoa  Rawlikson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  YonNC,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Good- 
HAKT,  Rev.  J,  Ukqdhart,  and  the  Rer,  H.  T.  RogjOHNS. 
Fonrtb  Edition.    3  vols.,  91.  eMh. 

J^viUcus.  By  the  Rer.  pTebenduy  Mbykick,  M.A.  With 
Introduclioiisbjr  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  PiaTeuor  A.  Cavb, 
and  Homilies  bf  Rer,  Fiof.  Rbdfokd,  LL.B.,  Rer,  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clakkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridgi, 
LI.B.,  >nd  KcT.  McChrymb  Edgar.    Fourth  Edition.    \y. 

Numbers.  Br  the  Rev.  R.  Wintubothau,  LL.B.  With 
Homiliet  bjr  the  Rev.  Frotessoi  W.  Binnir,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Pbout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev,  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
ducIioD  b;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitblaw,  M.A,  Fifkh 
Edition.     15/, 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexandsr,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  hy  Rev.  C.  Clbhancb,  D.D.,  Rev,  J.  Obr,  D.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgab,  M.A.,  Rev,  D.  Davibs,  M.A.  Fourth 
edition.     15;. 

Joshua.  "By  Rev.  J.  J.  LiAS,  M.A.  With  Homilies  "by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  I.L.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev,  E.  db 
PKEssENse,  D.D.,  Rev,  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev,  W,  F.  Adbnby, 
M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  tbe  Rev.  A.  Flummbr,  M.A. 
Fiflh  Edition.     121.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth,  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev,  J,  MoRtsoM,  D.D,  With  HomiUes  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F,  Adenht,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham.  and 
Rev.  FroTessoi  J,  Thomson,  M.A.     Fifth  Edition.     10s.  td. 

1  and  2  Samuel,  By  the  Veiy  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D,  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman, 
and  Rev.  B,  Dale.     Seventh  Edition.     \y.  each. 

1  Kings.  BytheRev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B,  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E,  de  pRESSENse,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waitb,  B,A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev, 
J.  Urquhart.     Filth  Edition,     iji. 

1  Chronlcleg.  By  the  Rev,  Prof,  P.  C.  Barkrr,  M,A„  LL.B. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev,  F.  Whitfield, 
M,A.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Glover.     151, 

Ezra,  Nehemlah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlikson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackrnnal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev,  W.  Dinwiddir, 
LL.B.,  Rev,  Prof.  Rowlands,  B,A„  Rev,  G.  Wooo,  B.A., 
Rev.  FioT.  P.  C,  Bakkbb,  H,A.,  LL,B„  ud  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
ExELL,  H.A.    Seventh  Edition,    i  vol.,  lat.  M 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The— ^on/inu^d, 

Isaiah.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A., 
Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.  Second 
Edition.     2  vols.,  15^.  each. 

Jeremiah.  (Vol.  I.)  By  the  Rev.  Canon  T.  K,  Cheyne, 
D.D.  With  Homilies  by  theRev.  W.  F.  Adenby,  M.A.,  Rev. 
A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite, 
B.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A,    Third  Edition.     15/. 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  II. )  and  Lamentations.  By  Rev.  Canon  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A., 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.     ly. 

Hosea  and  Joel.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  J.  GlVBN»  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 

A.  Rowland,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  C.  Je&dan,  M.A.,  LL.K, 

Rev.  J.  Orr,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  D.D.    15^. 
Pulpit  Commentary,  The.    {Nno  Tes/amnU  Series.) 

St.  Mark,     By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickerstetii,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
'  field.    With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M,A.,  Rev.  Prot 

J.  J.  Given,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A. 

Rowland,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  MuiR,  and  Rev.  R.  Green. 

Fifth  Edition.     2  vols.,  los,  6d,  each. 

St.  Luke.  By  the  Very  Rev.  II.  D.  M.  Spence.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  Cla&kson, 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar.     Vol.  I.,  los,  td, 

St.  John.  By  Rev.  Prof.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  T.  Croskbry,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R. 
Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  B.  Thomas, 
Rev.  G.  Brown.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.,  151.  each. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LLr.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LI-B., 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  lOr.  td,  each. 

1  Corinthians.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.     With 

Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  ProC 
J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Bremner,  B.D. 
Fourth  Edition,     i  Sx. 

2  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Prebendary  E,  Huxtable.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  LiPSCOMB,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David 
Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J,  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adsnby,  M.A., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Cro6KERY,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.     2IJ. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The — ceniinuid. 

Epheslans,  Phillpplana,  and  Colosslans.  By  the  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D,,  Rev.  B.  C.  Cafpin,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  G. 
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Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Eighth  Edition.     5^. 
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4  THS  USRCHAirT  OP  VEtlKR  Act  I 

Solar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth* 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew,  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs 
To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dai^erous  rocks. 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me  :  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant,  Believe  me,  no  :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Solar,  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant,  Fie,  fie ! 

Solar,  Not  in  love  neither  ?    Then  let  us  say  yoit 
are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry, 
Because  yo«  are   not  sad.     Now,   by  two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  t 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
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